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Meuemet ALI has many admirers in Europe,— 
I should not like, however, to judge him by the 
praises of his panegyrists. They admire chiefly 
in Mehemet Ali, the man who has borrowed large- 
ly from Europe; I, on the contrary, regard the 
man who has preserved as much as possible of 
the habits and peculiarities of the East. It is 
generally believed that Mehemet Ali wished to 
create an Arab Empire; it is on that account that 
his admirers have praised him, and even M. Clot 
Bey, one of his last panegyrists, in his Assergu 
general de |’Egypt, thinks, that although the Pa- 
cha has done much to accomplish the foundation 
of an Arab empire, he has not yet done enough ; 
he would have him declare his absolute indepen- 
dence. He says, “The idea of the establishment 
of an Arab empire is not chimerical, as many 
imagine; it has, however, the sanction of Napo- 
leon.” And hereupon he cites a passage from 
the Memoires de Ste. Heléne, wherein Napoleon 
says, that, if the power in Egypt were confided to 
a Pacha, who, like that of Albania, should recruit 
himself from the country, an Arab empire, em- 
bracing Egypt, Arabia, and a part of Africa, com- 
prising a nation with its spirit, its prejudices, its 
history and its language, entirely distinct from 
any other, would easily enjoy independence like 
the empire of Morocco. 

However presumptuous it may be, especially at 
this time, to question the infallibility of Napoleon’s 
sayings, I will venture the remark, that Mehemet 
Ali has done in almost every respect, precisely 
the contrary to the suggestions of Napoleon; and 
I am disposed to think that it is for that very rea- 
son that he is still standing, and has established a 
great power, if not an Arab empire. Mehemet 
Ali has indeed recruited soldiers in Egypt, but he 
has never taken a single officer from amongst the 
Egyptians: the command belongs exclusively to 
Turks or Mamelukes. He has not entrusted, as 
in Albania, any authority into the hands of the na- 
tives of the country ; and hence he has escaped, 
and with him Egypt, that anarchy which is the 
continual state of Albania. Finally, he has never 
established, nor desired to establish, an Arab em- 
pire, for he has always acknowledged himself a 
subject of the Ottoman Porte,—notwithstanding 
his European admirers, who, like M. Clot Bey, 
advised him to proclaim his absolute independence. 





* Translated from the French of M. Saint Marc Girardin. 
VOL. II. 








Whom, then, are we now to believe? On the 
subject of an Arab empire, M. Clot Bey opposes 
against me the authority of Napoleon ; against 
M. Clot Bey, I oppose the conduct of Mehemet 
Ali. M.Clot Bey would be at a loss to make a 
choice. 

I shall return hereafter to the subject of inde- 
pendence, and Mehemet Ali’s opinion respecting 
it. I wish at present to notice another reproach 
of M. Clot Bey against the Pacha; because this 
reproach seems to me to be praise, and because it 
singularly happens, that wherever M. Clot Bey 
sees a fault in his hero, I see almost a merit. 

“The Rayahs participate neither in the same 
offices, nor even in the same political advantages, 
with the Mussulmans. The object of every pro- 
vident Turkish policy, which sincerely desires the 
regeneration of the Ottoman empire, should be to 
effect a union between the Rayahs andthe Mus- 
sulmans, by granting equality of rights to the for- 
iner. For my own part, could I advise the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, I should counsel him to establish 
civil and political equality between his Mussulman 
and his Rayah subjects.” Mehemet Ali has not 
done this ; and here inay be remarked the differ- 
ence between him and his European admirers. © 
They reason with their European notions, and 
find nothing good which is not European ; he, on 
the contrary, is willing to borrow of Europe her 
arts, her sciences, her industry, but wishes, above 
all, to remain Oriental,—that is to say, Mussul- 
man and Turk. These two words are valuable, 
for they comprise a complete system of govern- 
ment. 

Mehemet Ali is a Turk. He speaks nothing 
but the Turkish,’ and he confides all authority to 
Turks ; but he does not so actventirely through 
a prejudice of nationality: it is from a just appre- 
ciation of the condition of Egypt, and of the differ- 
ent people who inhabit that country. 

I know not whether Egyptian nationality was 
a powerful feeling under the Pharaohs, but since 
their time it has become utterly extinct. Con- 
quered by every people who have figured on the 
theatre of that portion of the earth, Egypt has. 
long since lost the habit of belonging to herself. 
There are in that country many races of conque- 
rors, who have in their turn been conquered and 
enslaved. The Arabs themselves, one of the con- 
quering races, have in their turn been conquered 
by the Turks. There is then in Egypt no race, 
except, perhaps, the Coptic, which can claim to 
be the national race ; and such is the condition of 
nearly the whole East,—an ancient soil occupied 
by all nations,—an old inn in which all people 
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have obtained a lodging, but none of whom could | awards him due praise ; he then continues—“The 


say with greater right than another, “this land is 
ours.” In these countries of immemorial con- 
quests, difference of race is every thing; and this 
difference makes the relation of master and sub- 
ject. In Egypt, the Turks are the soldier race— | 
the race accustomed to command ; it has also the 
talent for government. The Turks have a less 
prompt and glowing intelligence than the Arabs, 
but they have a more steady and persevering | 
character ; and character is more useful toa go- 
vernor thancleverness. This truth is eatablished 
in the East, and we may have reason yet to un- 
derstand it inthe West. 





Egyptians have not the instinct of self-govern- 
ment, and hence the Viceroy has never confided 
high offices to them. Although very intelligent, 
unless directed they can never successfully accom- 
plish any thing. 'The Turks, on the contrary, ac- 
customed 10 superiority, have that steadiness, dig- 
nity and self-confidence, which are necessary to 
those who govern.”’ I will add to the testimony 
of M. Clot Bey another evidence, which will con- 
firm the justice of Mehemet Ali’s system towards 
the Arabs. The monks of the Holy Land never 
recruit themselves from among the inhabitants of 
the country; they are all Europeans,—and when 


The difference between the Turk and Arab | asked the reason of that exclusiveness, they re- 
race, is a Curious subject for study and reflection. | plied—Wee_ can never trust an Arab, and there- 
According to the most enlightened travellers, the | fore the Holy See will not confide to them the ex- 


Arab, taken individually, is superior to the Turk. 'ercise of the priesthood. 


Thus, Mehemet Ali 


But in the conflict between nations, individual su- | and the Pope entertain the same opinion of the 
periority is of little value ; that which gives the | Arab. They discern in him cleverness and intel- 
ascendancy, is, what I would call a tendency to | ligence, but consider him incapable of self-govern- 
cohesion,—a spirit of generality,—an aptness to | ment, in either the civil or the religious orders. 


command or obey, which is the same principle. | 


Under this poiot of view, the Arab is inferior to | the Arab race. 


1 will explain why M. Clot Bey is favorable to 
This explanation will not take us 


. . . | . . . 
the Turk. Enthusiastic, witty, graceful, formed | from the subject now under discussion. 


for poetry and romantic adventure--sober, patient | 
under fatigue, as gay and as changeful as the 

Turk is grave and serious,—the Arab is the same 

now as he appears in history,—he is still the | 
Arab of Grenada and Cordova. 
of view the splendor of their conquests, when we 
-examine in their history the character of the Arab 
race, what do we see?’ A race whose religious 
enthusiasm has made an army rather than an em- 
pire,—a race which has conquered a large por- 
tion of the earth, but could never establish an em- 
pire like the Romans; it has founded, indeed, I 
know not how many empires, but how fleeting 
has been their duration! How many dynasties 
heaped upon each other! What chaos! and in 


But, leaving out | 





that chaos, what rapid and tumultuous motion! 
The powers created by the Arab race have always 
wanted unity and stability. Emanating from the 
South, these powers have had, if I may so express 
myself, the life of the plants of that climate—a 
short but brilliant vegetation: while the Turkish 
race, originating in the North, has founded an em- 
pire, now, indeed, expiring, but which has con- 
tinued more than five hundred years. For an 
empire in the East, a duration of five hundred 
years is an eternity. 

In this respect, history sustains the judgment 
of Mehemet Ali. Even at the most glorious epoch 
of their history, the Arab race showed no talent 
for command. Degraded in Egypt by long slave- 
ry, ithas none of the qualifications necessary for 
government. On this subject I want no better 
testimony than M. Clot Bey himself. This gen- 
tleman is very partial to the Arab race; he enu- 
merates with satisfaction every thing that Me- 











M. Clot Bey is Director-General of the Medical 
Staff in Egypt. He has founded a school of me- 
dicine in that country, and has had Arab pupils ; 
and like all others who have had the charge of 
conveying instruction to the Arabians, he has 
been struck with their facility at learning. Some 
attentive observers have thought, that the Arab 
possesses in a high degree that imitative facuity 
which characterizes the Sclavonian; but not that 
strong and manly intelligence which appropriates 
science to itself, and makes it available for its own 
purposes. In the Arab, it is memory rather than 
judgment which acts; he learns soon, and as soon 
forgets. This quickness at learning must neces- 
sarily be pleasing to those who undertake the 
charge of their education, especially if those per- 
sons are strangers, who, after a short residence 
among their scholars, depart without knowing 
whether the result of their instructions has been 
efficacious and durable. If this observation on the 
imitative faculties of the two races is a just one, it 
is curious to observe, that Europe has at her nor- 
thern and southern extremities, two races, the 
Sclavonic and the Arab, destined by the very na- 
ture of their intellectual character, to reap the 
fruits of European civilization without increasing 
it, and to appropriate to themselves, of that civili- 
zation, al] that it has exterior and purely mechani- 
cal—namely, its science, and perhaps its luxury, 
without, however, being able to imbibe its essence 
and virtue. These are races which Providence 
seems to call up at epochs of transition, to preserve 
and transmit the precious gift of civilization, but 
which can never start a new idea, nor create a 
new science. I would add, but fear lest J be re- 


hemet Ali has done for its regeneration, and | proached with refining too much, that at the epochs 
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when these races begin to take the ascendant, 
there is generally going on in the civilization 
which they are destined to imitate, a curious oper- 
ation of levelling. I mean, that at such times this 
civilization descends and comes within the reach 
of all, with respect both to ideas and sciences: 
that it is divided, and more equally distributed. 
That isthe epoch when every one has cleverness— 
when all things are explained to all persons with 
grac? and facility—when every thing is under- 
stood—-when every one seems to have genius, ei- 
ther in politics or in literature, because in default 
of knowledge, memory supplies thoughts and 
words; in short, it is the epoch of journals and 
journalists—of penny cyclopedias, and of penny 
magazines. But we must acknowledge that this 
civilization degenerates and diminishes in this uni- 
versal diffusion, and this very debility prepares 
and proportions it to the capacity and intelligence 
of those imitative races which are to become its 
depositaries. 

In placing the Arab in the second, and the Turk 
in the first rank, Mehemet Ali has not only follow- 
ed custom and routine, but he has also had good 
reasons, philosophical reasons. Are they those 
which I have already indicated? By no means. 
It is the superiority of good sense over philosophy, 
that the man who acts under its guidance, acts 
like a philosopher, without being one ; that is, he 
finds truth like a philosopher, but without feeling 
in the dark, without hesitation, without stopping 
to inquire if it be really truth. Mehemet Ali did 
not go through a course of reasoning on the infe- 
riority of the Arab race compared with the Turk, 
but he felt it, and he acted in consequence. “I 
have done,” he said toa French travelier, “I have 
done in Egypt what the English have done in In- 
dia. Their Indian soldiers are commanded by 
English officers, and if you Frenchmen should form 
native regiments in Algiers, you would give them 
French officers. The Turk is better suited for 
war and command than the Arab. He feels him- 
self born to command, and in his presence the 
Arab feels that he is born toobey. I once saw an 
assemblage of three thousand Arabs ; it seemed 
as if they would carry destruction before them. I 
sent after them one of my officers with thirty 
Turks, and they instantly dispersed that multi- 
tude. In the war of 1832, the Arabs fought well, 
because they followed their officers. All my art 
consists in attracting Turkish officers. Fortu- 
nately for me, the Sultan gives poor salaries; I 
pay better, and the best officers come to me. It 
then became necessary to insure their fidelity. I 
found the means, by preventing them from becom- 
ing proprietors of land, and creating for them- 
selves a personal influence with the people.”’ 

Mehemet Ali is a Turk, not only in making use 
of Turks to govern his States; he is eminently 
Turk, in desiring to remain a Pacha of the Turk- 
ish empire,—he is Turk in his submission to the 








Ottoman Porte. This submission looks like mock- 
ery to European eyes ; it is, in truth, a singular 
sort of submission on the part of a subject, who, 
in the course of two years, wages war twice 
against his master,—who has conquered him, and 
taken provinces from him by force of arms. But, 
according to Oriental ideas, all this does not pre- 
vent Mehemet Ali from being the slave of the 
glorious Sultan ; he is only a slave fighting against 
his master. This neither astonishes nor disturbs 
Oriental ideas ; and, be it remembered, that it is 
not more than two centuries since we in the West 
were just as refractory in our submission. For 
ages, under the feudal regime, vassals made war 
against their sovereigns ; and even in the reign of 
Louis XIV., the Prince of Conde made war against 
the king, without having the remotest idea of 
breaking the connection of liege lord and vassal. 
War did not destroy the titles of vassalage and 
suzerainty ; at the most, it only suspended their 
effects. Such is still the state of things in the 
East; where our middle age exists, with its mo- 
rals, its ideas and its customs. In Turkey, a Pa- 
cha makes war against the Sultan; if he is con- 
quered, his head is cut off,—if victorious, he is 
loaded with honors and caressed, until a fair op- 
portunity should offer of strangling him. All this 
is regular. It isthe history of the Turkish gov- 
ernment from its institution, and no one wonders 
at it. The war of Mehemet Ali against the Sul- 
tan, which to us in the West appears an enormi- 
ty, in the East appears quite simple and natural. 
Mehemet Ali knows this well, and on this know- 
ledge he has regulated his conduct. 

The two attributes of sovereignty in the East, 
are Religion and Justice. In Egypt, prayer is of- 
fered in the name of the Sultan, and justice also 
is administered in his name. M. Clot Bey says, 
that every year the Sultan sends a chief Cadi to 
Cairo, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole 
of Egypt. Mehemet Ali never loses an opportu- 
nity of testifying his respect for the Sultan: he 
sends to congratulate him on the birth of his chil- 
dren; he uses, on all occasions, the tone of a sub- 
ject towards his master, and I believe he is sin- 
cere. Mehemet Ali wishes to govern his pacha- 
licks absolutely, and he wishes also to possess ma- 
ny of them; but in the East all authority is abso- 
lute, though delegated. In his province, a Pacha 
is master. He is not a prefect who receives in- 
struction from a minister; but a governor, who 
commands on his own responsibility, and at his 
own peril. Mehemet Ali desires to have many 
pachalicks, in order to increase his power, not to 
establish his independence; just as our ancient 
vassals sought to have as many fiefs as possible. 
In all these pretensions, there is nothing which 
shocks the ideas of the Orientals. He would 
shock them by proclaiming his independence ; be- 
cause, in the East, religion and the state being one 
and indivisible, to proclaim independence would 
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be to create schism, and the Orientals, who make 
light of rebellion, detest schism. Let us see, now, 
what it is that Mehemet Ali demands at present. 
It is not independence, a word of European coin- 
age, which flatters vanity, but which in the East 
has no meaning, because, where there is no cen- 
tralization,—where there is no sort of d :pendence, 
independence can signify nothing. It is, then, 
not independence which Mehemet Ali demands, 
but the right of inheritance to the pachalicks which 
he now possesses. In Europe, where logic med- 
dles rather too much with politics, men would like, 
because Mehemet Ali no longer obeys the Sultan, 
that he should declare his independence outright. 
There would be more logic, but little prudence, 
in a step like this. Mehemet Ali had rather con- 
solidate his power, than make a vain display of it. 
He demands the heirship of his fiefs, and in this 
he adheres to feudal prejudices; those most fa- 
miliar to the habits of the East. Instead of the 
precarious power confided to Pachas, which they 
are always tempted to abuse, because they know 
they hold it but for a limited period, Mehemet Ali 
demands hereditary power. He wishes to estab- 
lish great vassals in the Turkish empire ; and, 
considering the present state of Turkey, the heir- 
ship of the great fiefs would unquestionably be a 
progress, and one which would in no manner mili- 
tate against the prejudices of the East. The 
Sultan would still be the head of religion and of 
the State; he would have under him great vas- 
sals, who would not obey him; but even now, he 
obtains no obedience from his Pachas. These 
vassals would sustain the empire against the in- 
fidels. The Sultan would lose somewhat of his 
authority, but Turkey would gain by the change ; 
and after all, to those who regret in the Janiza- 
ries, not only the militia which defended the em- 
pire, but the conservative body which constrained 
and moderated the unlimited authority of the so- 
vereign,—to all those who regret that armed ve- 
to,—and their number is considerable, — the heir- 
ship of fiefs, and the establishment of great vas- 
sals, would supply the place of that barrier, whose 
destruction they regret. In this respect, the pre- 
tensions of Mehemet Ali are no more odious to 
Eastern ideas than even his revolt. 

Mehemet Ali sometimes says that he does not 
declare his independence, because of the repre- 
sentations and ad.ice of France. I put no faith 
in this politeness. If he has not declared his in- 
dependence, it is from respect, not to France, but 
to the East: it is because he does not wish to be 
independent, and does not feel that it is necessa- 
ry or desirable for him to be so. 

A favorite idea of Mehemet Ali,—one which 
astonishes Europe, but which appears quite sim- 
ple and natural to the East, and shows conclu- 
sively how much of a Turk Mehemet Ali is,—is 
to go to Consiantinople and be proclaimed Vizier. 
I remember that, at Constantinople, a short time 





— ———— 
after the death of Sultan Mahmoud, every body 
believed that Mehemet Ali was coming to the 
capital, and nobody doubted but that he would 
have been received with enthusiasm by the whole 
people, eager to salute in him the only Mussul- 
man who, in our times, has any pretensions to 
glory and greatness. And when I asked, “But 
what will he do with the young Sultan?” the re- 
ply was, “He will be his Vizier and his tutor.’’ 
“But will not the tutor make his pupil disappear ?”’ 
This question of mine was hardly understood. 
They would have understood any fear lest the 
Sultan should have his inconvenient Vizier stran- 
gled at the first fair opportunity ; but that the Vi- 
zier should destroy the Sultan, appeared to them 
a thing impossible,—so deeply rooted in their pre- 
judices is the idea of the divine right of the race 
of Ottoman. 

Before the death of Mahmoud, when Mehemet 
Ali spoke of his project of going to Constantinople, 
he was contemplating the dethronement of the 
Sultan, and the substitution of Abdul Medjid in 
his place. ‘This part of his scheme has been per- 
formed by the hand of death. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, he would only be the Vizier and the 
regenerator of the Ottoman empire. This glory 
flatters him. He connects also, with the idea of 
political regeneration, his agricultural and com- 
mercial projects. He scans over the rich products 
of the Turkish territory,—the wonderful fertility 
of that soil, which only wants hands,—its fortu- 
nate geographical situation, which places it in the 
very centre of commerce between Kurope and 
Asia, and which gives it as many outlets as it has 
products. Mehemet Ali is animated at the pros- 
pect of restoring to that old soil its ancient pros- 
perity. Itis one of the characteristics of his go- 
vernment, that he combines the cares of agricul. 
ture and commerce with those of politics. He is 
the only landed proprietor, and the only merchant 
in Egypt. The fellahs cultivate and reap for him, 
and he himself sells the corn and cotton of his vast 
domain. He has thus, as it were, based his empire 
upon a farm. This great farm is Egypt, and that 
country is admirably adapted to cultivation on a 
great scale ; it is, in jact, the only kind that suits 
it. The necessity of keeping up great canals to 
distribute the waters of the Nile during an inun- 
dation, induces the necessity of a central power. 
This great agricultural enterprise wants unity. 
Divide Egypt among small cultivators, some idle, 
some ignorant, all indifferent to each other and in- 
capable of agreement, and the canals which carry 
the waters from the upper to the lower sections, 
would fill up, and sterility, which is always rapid 
under a burning climate, would take possession of 
Egypt. Mehemet Ali, in thus becoming a large 
planter, has shown a thorough knowledge of Egypt; 
and this agricultural genius, wh.ch he has exhi- 
bited in Egypt, he would apply also to Turkey. 
His son, Ibrahim, seems animated with the same 
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i spirit; and here we see a curious trait of that dy- 
) nasty which is seeking to establish itself in Egypt ; 


a motley mixture of war and of cultivation, of mi- 


| litary and of agricultural enterprises. ‘To pro- 


duce and to destroy, have at all times been the 
great resources of human activity. Agriculture 
and war have in all ages been the favorite employ- 
ments of powerful people. The medley of mili- 
tary and agricultural institutions which character- 
izes the government of Mehemet Ali, is a simple 
and just idea ; and, we repeat, these simple ideas 
are entirely within reach of the comprehensions of 
the East, which, notwithstanding its great anti- 
quity, is much nearer to nature than our West. 
The activity ot the Egyptian government forms 


) astriking contrast with the paralysis and numb- 


ness of the Turkish government. ‘That was visi- 
ble after the conquest of Syria. He was hardly 
master of the country, before Mehemet Ali start- 
ed the cultivation of coffee, cotton and indigo ; 
three hundred thousand olive trees were planted 
in the neighborhood of Acre. He disliked that 
sterility which, since the middle age, has been the 
lot of Asia ; he wished to regenerate that old gar- 
den of humanity, made barren and deserted by the 
wretchedness of the times. ‘Though he knows 
how to make war, Mehemet Ali is not a warrior 
and conqueror,—he is in an eminent degree an 
administrator. He is—but the word badly ex- 
presses my meaning—a speculator. He has the 
qualities of one,—he has also his defects. He is 
active, intelligent, full of good sense ; and of the 
infinite number of schemes which the charlatan 
genius of Europe has proposed to him, he has 
generally chosen only those which are practica- 
ble. At the same time he is close-fisted, he has 
fiscal talents, he loves money like a Turk, and 
that is the highest degree of expression ; it is true 
that he wants it very much for his fleet and army. 
The reproach that he makes most bitterly against 
the Turkish government, is, that it does nothing, 
and obstructs those who are disposed to do any 
thing. He would like to have in his own hands 
to govern advantageously, those noble provinces 
in which the Ottoman Porte maintains only wret- 
chedness and anarchy. He is indignant at the 
sight of property destroyed or lost. “What does 
the Sultan mean to do with his pachalick of Bag- 
dad ?”’ said he to a traveller; “he does not get a 
para from it, and yet is obliged continually to send 
troops there to sustain his Pachas. If he would 
give me that pachalick, I would engage to pay 
him a heavy tribute, and at the same time I would 
gain by it; for, by insuring the tranquillity of the 
desert, the commerce of India would again come 
by that route. That is one of the roads to India 
as wellas Egypt. Such a measure would unques- 
tionably be the best for the whole world—for Eu- 
rope, for the Porte and for myself. But England 
does not want me to serve as police officer on the 
Euphrates; she will hardly allow me that func- 








tion on the Nile, any more than Russia would have 
liked me to be Vizier at Constantinople in 1832, 
and she is right; but when you French opposed 
my going to Constantinople, you lost a great deal 
by it.” 

These words are now a curious subject for re- 
flection. England does not want Mehemet Ali as 
police officer in Egypt; the future will show 
whether she is right or wrong. What can Eng- 
land want? Aroadto India; a short road anda 
safe one. Now, Egypt is precisely this short 
road, and with Mehemet Alia safe road. Can 
England believe that this security would be great- 
er, if she were herself charged with the mainte- 
nance of order? Can she believe that with a line 
of fortified posts across the Isthmus of Suez, she 
would insure to her commerce a passage more 
free than Mehemet Ali now does? Certainly not. 
Can she believe that Mehemet Ali will ever close 
this passage against her? Hecannot: for, on the 
one hand, to interdict to English commerce the 
passage of the Isthmus, would be to deprive Egypt 
of a great source of wealth, and Mehemet Ali cal- 
culates too well ever to commit such an act of fol- 
ly; and, on the other hand, England, with her 
maritime superiority, can attack the Pacha on two 
sides, by the Mediterranean and by the Red Sea. 
England has, then, nothing to fear on this head. 
Is she sensible to the vain glory of planting her 
flag on some little forts, and of herself undertaking 
the police of the desert,—a costly police, when 
undertaken by Europeans against the Arabs? We 
do not believe that. Ifthere is acivilized power in 
Egypt, no one can gain more by it than England ; 
for she gets an open road to India, without being 
at the expense of keeping it up. If, then, nation- 
al vanity be set aside, the evident interest of Eng- 
land, and of all Europe, is, that the police of the 
great highway of Egypt should be in the hands of 
a neutral power. The powerof Mehemet Ali ad- 
mirably solves this problem. 

I read lately in the Phalanx, a journal of the 
societary school, that the means of resolving the 
Egyptian problem, is to create a great cosmopoli- 
tan company, for the purpose of constructing a 
rail-road across the Isthmus of Suez; and the do- 
minant idea of this proposition is, to keep this pas- 
sage open to the whole world,— in short, to make 
it neutral by means of a cosmopolitan company. I 
am disposed to believe, that, if it were possible to 
put into the hands of cosmopolitan companies, or, 
in other words, to neutralize particularly those 
places which necessarily serve for the passage of 
the commerce of the world, such as the Isthmus 
of Suez, the Bosphorus, and the mouths of the 
Danube, the Isthmus of Panama, which is destined 
to be the key to the commerce of the new world, 
and which will be also the apple of discord,—if, I 
say, those places could be deprived of their politi- 
cal importance, retaining at the same time their 
commercial superiority, the chances of war would 
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be greatly diminished, and a decided progress 
would be made towards universal peace. But 
before such a consummation, how much time 
must elapse! And it is deeply to be regretted, 
that whilst discussing the institution of neutrali- 
ties of a new character, Europe is now plotting 
the destruction of two valuable neutralities, which 
accident has created for her benefit,—the neu- 
trality of the Isthmus of Suez under Mehemet 
Ali, and that of the Bosphorus under the long 
respected power of Turkey. 

England appears to me to have mistaken her 
interests, in not wishing to have Mehemet Ali as 
police officer on the Isthmus of Suez; but I do 
not think Russia mistaken in not wishing him Vi- 
zier at Constantinople, for the vizieral of Mehem- 
et Ali would be the regeneration of Turkey. 
Now, Russia wants Turkey to be feeble. Here 
is a practical application of that cruel maxim, 
“Vita Corradini mors Caroli; vita Caroli mors 
Corradini.”” Russia and Turkey cannot both be 
powerful. 

I remember seeing at Constantinople, many 
persons in diplomatic life, who regretted that in 
1832 Ibrahim had not gone to Constantinople af- 
ter the battle of Koniah. It would have been, in 
their opinion, one of those contingencies which 
rarely occurs more than once in the history of a 
nation. If Ibrahim had gone to Constantinople, 
the Sultan would have been dethroned, perhaps 
killed ; a regency would have governed in the 
name of his son, Abdul Medjid; Mehemet Ali 
would have been regent ; he would have raised 
the Turkish empire, and made her a barrier a- 
gainst Russia. He possessed all that was neces- 
sary for the regeneration of Turkey ; for he is a 
reformer, and not’a revolutionist as Sultan Mah- 
moud was, who imitated Europe without tact, and 
without discernment, destroying all that constitu- 
ted the old strength of his kingdom, without sup- 
plying its place by any new force. Mehemet Ali, 
on the contrary, would have had more discretion. 
He would have strengthened himself by imita- 
tion. He isthe man whom Turkey wanted to 
give her life,—-the man whom Europe wanted to 
protect her on the Bosphorus against the prepon- 
derance of Russia. The language of M. Metter- 
nich, on the subject of the establishment of the 
kingdom of Greece, was quoted. ‘*We would 
have as little as possible taken from Turkey to 
be given to Greece, but we would co-operate with 
all our means in the establishment, in lieu of the 
Turkish empire, of a strongly organized power, 
be that power called Greece, or by any other 
name.’ Wise and profound words, worthy of 
the foresight of Austria. 

Ibrahim Pacha would, in 1832, have establish- 
ed in Constantinople that strongly organized em- 
pire which Metternich desired. Who prevented 
it? It is abitter jest, after the Treaty of Lon- 
don, that France stood in his way. Perhaps she 











was wrong in 1832, not to let the quarrel be- 
tween the Sultan and the Pacha come to a ter- 
mination. In adjourning the denouement—in 
prolonging the quarrel, we have not made Me- 
hemet Ali more strong, nor Turkey less weak. Is 
it still possible to accomplish now, what was not 
done in 18321? The difficulties are certainly 
greater, since Europe would then have been ta- 
ken by surprise, and the Treaty of London has 
since that time been made to close the gates of 
Constantinople against Ibrahim. 

Nevertheless, although that treaty has set up 
in opposition to Mehemet Ali four European pow- 
ers, instead of Turkey solitary and weak as she 
stood in 1832, his chances are not quite so bad as 
they might appear. We may here, with propri- 
ety, say a few words on the ascendancy which 
Mehemet Ali exercises throughout the East, and 
of the causes of that ascendancy. This brings 
me back to our subject ; for itis because Mehem- 
et Ali has had the good fortune to remain a Turk 
and a Mussulman, that his influence governs in 
the East, even where he exercises no political au- 
thority. 

As soon as you pass Malta—as soon as you en- 
ter the East, there is but one name which you 
hear; itis in every body’s mouth; it is the name 
of Mehemet Ali. His fame, his influence, are 
every where. It is he only who represents the 
East ; he is the last man of that region. I have 
often inquired of men who best know the country, 
if there is any where in the East, in Turkey, 
Greece, Albania, Asia Minor, one of those bold 
and powerful souls who is capable of sustaining 
anation. The answer has invariably been, there 
is none besides Mehemet Ali and hisson. The 
race of those great men, peculiar to Turkey——of 
those stern and cruel but bold and mighty bar- 
barians, is extinct. ‘Take away Mehemet Ali and 
his son, and there is no centre around which the 
Mussulman nations canrally. They are all scat- 
tered and dispersed. ‘There will still be Turk, 
Syrian, Arabian and Albanian individuals and fa- 
milies, but no more society——no more nationality. 
Would you cause destruction inthe East? The 
task would be an easy one, for the elements of 
destruction abound. But if you would create 
anew and organize, there is but one man in the 
East who can aid you, and that manis Mehemet 
Ali. The conflict which will take place between 
him and the four powers, will be a curious spec- 
tacle for the philosopher. Mehemet Ali repre- 
sents the last effort which the East will make a- 
gainst the encroachments of the West. England 
and Russia seem to have agreed on one fatal idea, 
that though prepared to contend hereafter for the 
possession of the East, the common interest of 
both is, that the East shall not belong to herself. 
They wish, therefore, to destroy Mehemet Ali, 
and thus level the East, as it were, before they 
proceed to divide it. 
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In the eyes of the Orientals, Mehemet Ali re- 
presents not only the ancient political grandeur 
of the Mussulmans, but also the Mussulman reli- 
gion. Whilst at Constantinople they were imi- 
tating even the scepticism of Hurope, and seem- 
edto divide Islamism, Mehemet Ali, more cun- 
ning or more pious, constituted himself its pro- 
tector. He has destroyed the Wahabites; he 
has restored pilgrimages to Mecca. These are 
services for which the Mahometan faith holds 
herself indebted to him. Without fanaticism, but 
no infidel, Mehemet Ali faithfully expresses the 
sentiments of the East, where the constant inter- 
course with Europe has destroyed fanaticism, but 
where infidelity is not yet accredited, and where 
it will hardly ever find credit, so little does it 
harmonize with the nature of the East. 

With such power over the minds of the Mus- 
sulman population, Mehemet Ali can with a word 
excite an insurrection in Asia Minor, and that 
insurrection marching in front of Ibrahim’s army, 
would reach Constantinople before him, and open 
the gates of that city to him. 

There are two obstacles—Russia and France. 
The Russians would march into Asia Minor to 
encounter the Egyptian army. France, it is said, 
has advised Mehemet Ali not to cross the Tau- 
rus. 

As tothe Russians, it may be doubted whether 
they would go into Asia Minor. If Constantino- 
ple were menaced by Ibrahim, or a revolt in his 
favor should break out in that city, the Russians 
would hardly neglect to protect and preserve for 
themselves that city by an armed occupation. It 
is very doubtful whether they would prefer going 
to fight Ibrahim in Asia Minor. Russia under- 
stands very well, that in the execution of the 
treaty of London, he who takes possession first 
will have all the advantage. The contracting 
parties, suspicious of each other, will hasten to 
secure themselves pledges. Constantinople is a 
pledge which will insure its possessor against all 
the fraud which may grow out of that treaty. 

But suppose the Russians should go to meet 
Ibrahim in Asia Minor ; are they sure of success ? 
In 1833, after the first Syrian war, Ibrahim Pa- 
cha was asked if he believed the Russians were 
going to attack him. “I was ready to meet 
them,”’ he answered, “and it was believed that 
they were coming. I received addresses from 
the whole Turkish population of Asia Minor, re- 
questing my orders to meet the emergency. I 
would have taken advantage of that good feeling. 
I would not have ventured, particularly at first, 
to meet the Russians in a pitched battle ; I would 
have suffered them to penetrate into the coun- 
try ; I would then have made the people retire 
at the approach of their army; I would have cut 
off their provisions, and deprived them of the 
means of subsistence; I would have harrassed 
them with my light troops, and with the people, 








who would all have been in a state of insurrec- 
tion. In this we had a good hope of success.” 
What Ibrahim would have done in 1833, he might 
do again. The Mussulmans have not changed 
their sentiments respecting the Russians, and 
the latter would march in vain in the name of the 
Sultan ; no one would be the dupe of that fraud. 
It is a received opinion among Mahometans, that 
an alliance with Christians against Makometans 
is sacrilege ; a war among Mahometans is natur- 
al, but to invoke in such a war the support of 
Christians, is to sin. 

It is not, then, the fear of the Russians, which 
will restrain Ibrahim Pacha within the Taurus. 
Will it then be the counsels of France? Inthe 
name of common sense, why should France now 
give him such advice? So long as she could 
preserve the hope of settling the dispute by a con- 
vention made in common between the five pow- 
ers, those counsels of moderation were reasona- 
ble. It was just that France should restrain him 
for whom she was transacting. Now, Europe 
has rejected the peaceful mediation of France, 
and her ministry can surely no longer be under a 
delusion respecting the profound vanity of the 
hopes of conciliation with which it flattered itself. 
The four powers, it is said, wish the execution of 
the treaty of London. Well, let them have it. 
Let their situation bring forth all that it contains. 
Why not suffer Ibrahim Pacha to take counsel of 
his fortune and of his courage ? Why desire him 
toremain in Syria with a population in arms a- 
gainst him, instead of rushing into Asia Minor, 
with a population armed in his favor? Hence- 
forward, Mehemet Ali is the representative and 
the champion of Mussulmans ; he is the defender 
of Islamism; let him boldly play his last card. 
As long as France could, she did well to nego- 
tiate ; negotiation is now at an end. France 
can no Jonger defer the crisis. Why should 
France fear it, when it is that alone which can 
save her; when the cifficulty of executing the 
treaty of London is one of her greatest resources, 
and this difficulty must show itself in the exe- 
cution. There are storms whose violence is 
diminished by hastening them on. If France 
had to take the responsibility, she might well 
hesitate ; but others have taken it. She stands 
in front of necessity, and necessity makes those 
easy whom it does not alarm. 








THE MOUNTAINS OF GREECE. 


Tue mountains which divide 
The tribes of Greece, are the true links which bind 
Them to each other, and secure in one 
Their rocky realm to freedom. 
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“DORCHESTER.”* 


Nor with irreverent thought and feeling, I resign 

The tree that was a chronicle in other days than mine ; 

Its mossy branches crown’d the grove, when, hastily array’d, 

Came down the gallant partisan, to battle in the shade ; 

It saw his fearless eye grow dark, it heard his trumpet cry, 

When, at its roots, the combat o’er, he laid him down to die ; 

The warm blood gushing from his heart hath stain’d the sod 
below— 

That tree shall be my chronicle, for it hath seen it flow. 


Sweet glide thy waters, Ashley, and pleasant on thy banks, 
The mossy oak and massy pine stand forth in solemn ranks ; 
They crown thee in a fitting guise, since, with a gentle play, 
Thro’ bending groves, and circling dells, thou tak’st thy lonely 
way : 
Thine is the summer’s loveliness—thy winter hath its charms, 
Thus sheltered in thy maZy course, beneath their Druid arms ; 
And thine the recollection old, which honors thy decline, 
When happy thousands saw thee rove, and Dorchester was 
thine. 


But Dorchester is thine no more, its gallant pulse is still, 

The wild-cat prowls among its graves, and screams the whip- 
poorwill ; 

A mournful spell is on its homes, where solitude, supreme, 

Still, couching in her tangled woods, dreams one unbroken 
dream : 

The cotter seeks a foreign home—the cottage roof is down, 

The ivy clambers all uncheck’d, above the steeple’s crown ; 

And doubly gray, with grief and years, the old church tott’ring 
stands,— 

Ah! how unlike that holy home not built with human hands! 


These ruins have their story, and, with a reverent fear, 

I glide beneath the broken arch and thro’ the passage drear ; 
The hillock at my feet grows warm—beneath it beats a heart, 
Whose pulses wake to utterance, whose acce: ts make me start; 
That heart hath beat in battle, when the thunder cloud was high, 
And death, in every form of fate, careering through the sky ; 
Beside it now, another heart, in peace but lately known, 

Beats with a kindred pulse, but hath a story of its own. 


Ah! sad the fate of maiden whose lover falls in fight, 

Condemned to bear, in widowhood, the lonely length of light; — 

The days that come without a sun, the nights that bring no 
sleep, 

The long, long watch, the weariness, the same sad toil, to weep! 

Methinks, the call is happiness, when sudden sounds the strain 

That summons back the exiled heart of love to heaven again : 

No trumpet tone of battle, but a soft note sweetly clear, 

Like that which even now is heard when doves are wooing near. 





MYRRHA. 


Ox! with a delicate art, how quaintly taught, 
Meetly around thy lattice thou hast wrought, 

In many a mazy twine, 

The flowing vine. 
Its sweets reward thee, and as summer comes, 
It yields thee up a tribute of rich blooms, 

And folded in thy breast, 


Its buds are blest. 
>= 


Am I less worthy of thy care this hour, 
Than the frail blossom of thy summer bower? 
Am I of humbler birth, 
And meaner earth ? 
Why hast thou taught my feelings thus to twine, 
Hopeful, around thee, like that summer vine, 
If still denied like rest, . 
Upon thy breast ! SPrIrF oon. 





* These words were, some time ago, imperfectly’ .nted ina 
Northern periodical. They have probably never b sn seen by 
any of our readers. 
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“Povera, orfana, zitella, 
Senza cugini carnali! 
Ma per far la to vendetta, 
Sta siguru, vaste anche ella.” 
[Funeral Dirge of Niolo. 
I. 

Earty in October, 18—, Col. Sir Thomas 
Nevil, an Irishman, a distinguished officer of the 
British army, arrived with his daughter at the 
Hotel Beauveau, at Marseilles, on their return 
from a journey to Italy. The continual admira- 
tion of enthusiastic travellers, has produced a re- 
action, and in order to gain some notoriety, ma- 
ny tourists of the present day assume as their 
device the nil admirari of Horace. To this 
class of dissatisfied travellers Miss Nevil be- 
longed. She was the only daughter of the Colo- 
nel. The Transfiguration appeared to her only 
tolerable; an eruption of Vesuvius, scarcely su- 
perior to the chimnies of the factories in Bir- 
mingham. In fine, her great objection to Italy 
was, that it wanted a local color. Let him who 
can, explain the meaning of these words; I can- 
not. Miss Lydia had at first flattered herself 
with finding something beyond the Alps which 
had escaped the attention of any one else, and 
on which she might discourse with “respectable 
people,” as M. Jourdain would say. But. she 
soon found that her compatriots had every where 
been ahead of her, and despairing of making 
any discovery, she went over to the opposition. 
In truth, it is very disagreeable to be unable to 
speak of the wonders of Italy, without having 
some one to exclaim, “Did you see that fine Ra- 





hael at the palazzo , in ? It is the 
est thing in all Italy.” And perhaps that is 
the very thing you have not seen. As it takes 


too much time to see every thing, the simplest 
course is to condemn every thing indiscrimin- 
ately. 

At the hotel Beauveau, Miss Lydia encounter- 
eda cruel disappointment. She had taken a 
pretty sketch of the pelasgie or cyclopean gate of 
Segni, which she believed had been overlooked 
by drawers and modellers. Now, Lady Fanny 

enwick, on meeting her in Marseilles, produced 
her album, in which, between a sonnet and a 
dried flower, figured the very gate in question, 
coloured with Siennese earth. Miss Lydia gave 
the gate of Segni to her chambermaid, and lost 
all her admiration for pelasgic antiquities. 

Colonel Nevil, who, since the death of his 
wife, saw only with the eyes of his daughter, 
partook of the same cynical disposition. In his 
view, Italy had the immense fault of having an- 
noyed his daughter, and consequently it was the 
most tiresome place in the world. True, he had 
nothing to say against the pictures and statues ; 
but what he could assert was, that hunting these 
was wretched sport; and that it was necessary 





* Translated, for the Magnolia, from the French of Prosper 
Merimee. 
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to beat the country for ten leagues around Rome, 
in order to shoot a few vile red pariridges. 

The day after his arrival at Marseilles, he invi- 
ted to dinner Captain Ellis, his former adjutant, | 
who had just returned from a visit of six weeks | 
to Corsica. The captain told Miss Lydia a his- 
tory of bandits, which had the merit of not re- 
sembling any of the stories of robbers which she 
had so often heard on the road between Rome 
and Naples. After the dessert, the two gentle- 
men sat over the wine and talked of hunting; 
and the Colonel learned that there was no coun- | 
try where it was better than in Corsica, more | 
varied or more abundant. | 

“There are many wild boars there,” said Capt. | 
Ellis, “which it is exceedingly difficult to distin- | 
guish from the domestic hog, to which they bear | 
a striking resemblance. If you kill a hog, you | 

| 
i 


are sure to get into trouble with the keepers; 
— come out of a coppice, armed to the teeth, 
make you pay for their cattle, and make sport of | 
you. Then you have the musimon, a very | 
strange animal, found no where else; excellent 
game, but hard to get at. Stags, deer, phea- | 
sants, partridges, I cannot enumerate all the 
sorts of game which abound in Corsica. If you | 
like shooting, go to Corsica, Colonel; for there, 
as one of my hosts said, you may shoot at every | 
sort of game imaginable,—from a thrush to a | 
man.” 

At tea, the Captain delighted Miss Lydia | 
again by a story of the transversal vendetta,* still 
more curious than the other; and he wrought | 
her enthusiasm for Corsica up to the highest | 
point, by describing the wild aspect of the coun- 
try,—the original character of its inhabitants,— 
their hospitality and primitive manners. At 
last, he laid at her feet a pretty little stiletto, 
less remarkable for its shape and Wt mount- 
ing than for its history. A famous bandit had 
given it to the Captain, and warranted that it | 
had been plunged into four human bodies. Miss 
Lydia put it in her belt; placed it on her table | 
at night, and drew it twice from its sheath be- | 
fore she went to sleep. The Colonel dreamed | 
that he killed a musimon, and that the propric- | 
tor made him pay for it, which he did willingly ; | 
for it was avery curious animal, resembling a | 
wild boar, with deer’s horns and a pheasant’s 
tail. 

“Ellis says that there is splendid hunting in 
Corsica,” said the Colonel to his daughter, at 
breakfast; “if it were not so far off, 1 should 
like to spend a fortnight there.” 

“Well!” answered Miss Lydia, “why should 
we not go to Corsica? Whilst you are hunting 
I would be sketching: I should be delighted to 
have in my album the grotto Captain Ellis 
spoke of, where Bonaparte used to study when a 
child.” 

This was perhaps the first time that any wish 
expressed by the Colonel had met with the ap- 
probation of his daughter. Enchanted at this 
unexpected success, he had, notwithstanding, 
the good sense to start some objectir +, in order 
to excite the happy caprice of Miss dia. In 
vain he spoke of the wild state of the  untry, 





* This is the vengeance which is made to .all up- 
on a relation of the offender. 
VOL. II. 











and of the difficulty a woman would experience 


in travelling there ;—she liked above all things 


to travel on horseback ; she feared nothing; a 
bivouac to her would bea frolic; she threatened 
to go to Asia Minor. In short, she had an an- 
swer to every objection; forno English woman 
had ever been in Corsica, therefore, go there 
she would. And how delighted would she be, 
on returning to St. James Place, to show her al- 
bum !—“My dear, why do you pass over this 
charming design?” ‘Qh, thatis nothing. Itis 
a sketch which I made of a famous Corsican 
bandit, who served as our guide.” “How! have 
you been in Corsica ?” 

Assteamboats did not then ply between France 
and Corsica, they inquired after a vessel about 
to depart for the island which Miss Lydia pro- 
posed to discover. The same day the Colonel 
wrote to Paris to relinquish the apartments 
which he had engaged there, and made a bar- 
gain with the master of a Corsican galeot which 
was about to sail for Ajaccio. There were two 
cabins, such as they were. They embarked 
provisions ; the master swore that one of his old 
sailors was an excellent cook ; he promised that 
mademoiselle should be comfortable,—that she 
should have a good wind and a fine sea. More- 
over, in obedience to the wishes of his daughte*, 
the Colonel stipulated that the captain should 
take no other passenger; and that he should ar- 
range it so as to coast along the island in such 
a manner, that they might enjoy the view of the 
mountains. 

II. 

On the day appointed for their departure, eve- 
ry thing was packed up and embarked early in 
the morning: the galeot was to sail with the 
evening breeze. In the meanwhile, the Colonel 


| was walking with his daughter in the Canebiere, 


when the master accosted him to ask permission 
to take on board one of his relations,—that is, 
the cousin of his eldest son’s godfather,—who 
was desirous of returning to Corsica, his native 
country, but was unable to find any other vessel 
rcady to sail for the Island. “He isa charming 
young man,” added Captain Matei, “a soldier, 
an officer of the foot guards ; and if the emperor 
were still here, he would have been a Colonel 
by this time.” 

“Since he is a soldier ,’ said the Colonel : 
he was going to add, “let him come with us by 
all means,”—but Miss Lydia cried out in Eng- 
lish— 

“An infantry officer !” (her father having serv- 
ed in the cavalry, she entertained a thorough 
contempt for every other service,) “a man of no 
education perhaps,—one who will be sea-sick, 
and spoil all the pleasure of the passage !” 

The master did not understand a word of 
English, but he appeared to comprehend what 
Miss Lydia said, from the pretty pout of her lips, 
and commenced an eulogy on his relation, which 
he concluded by declaring that he was a per- 
fectly proper man, belonging to a family of Cor- 
porals ; and that he should not in any way dis- 
turb the Colonel and his daughter, as he, the 
master, wo7'd lodge him in a corner, where he 
should not be perceived. 


Our travellers thought it singular that there 
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should be, in Corsica, families in which the of- 
fice of Corporal descended from father to son; 
but as they piously believed that it was an infan- 
try corporal of whom the master was speaking, 
they concluded it was some poor devil whom 
the captain wished to take from charity. If it 
had been an officer, they would have been 
obliged to speak to him, to live with him; but 
with a corporal, they would be under no res- 
traint. When he is not with his squad with fixed 
bayonets to carry you where you do not desire 
to go, he is a being of no consequence. 

“Is your relation ever sea-sick?” asked Miss 
Nevil. 

“Never, Miss; his heart is as firm as a rock at 
sea, as well as on land.” 

“Well, you may take him,” said she. 

“You may take him,” repeated the Colonel, 
and they continued their walk. 

At five o’clock iu the afternoon, the captain 
called to take them on board the galeot. On 
the port, near the captain’s yawl, they sawa 
large man, dressed in a blue frock coat, buttoned 
up to tne chin; he had a swarthy complexion, 
black, piercing eyes, and a frank and sprightly 
air. The squared shoulders and curled mousta- 
chios, immediately betrayed the soldier; for, at 
that time, moustachios did not abound in the 
streets, and the national guard had not yet in- 
troduced into every family the deportment, as 
well as the habits, of the guard house. 

The young man, on seeing the Colonel, took 
off his cap, and gracefully and in good terms 
thanked him for the service which he had ren- 
dered him. 

“Delighted to be of use to you, my boy,” said 
the Colonel, nodding kindly to him; and he got 
into the yawl. 

“Your Englishman is perfectly easy,” said the 
young man, in Italian, to the master. 

The latter put his forefinger under his left eye, 
and lowered the corners of his mouth. To one 
who understands the language of signs, that in- 
dicated that the Englishman understood Italian, 
and wasa queer man. The young man smiled, 


touched his forehead in answer to the sign of 


Matei, as if to tell him that all the English had 
a maggot in the head; then seated himself by 
the master, and looked attentively, but without 
impertinence, at his pretty fellow traveller. 

“They are, fine looking fellows, those French 
soldiers,” said the Colonel to his daughter in 
English; “and they ‘are easily made officers.” 

Then addressing the young man in French: 
“Tell me, my fine fellow, in what regiment have 
you served ?” 

The latter touched lightly the elbow of the fa- 
ther of his cousin’s god-son, and repressing an 
ironical smile, answered that he had been in the 
chasseurs of the foot guard, and that he had just 
left the 7th light infantry. 

“Were you at Waterloo? You are very 

ung.” 

“Tt is my only campaign.” 

“That counts two,” said the Colonel. 

The young Corsican bit his lips. 

“Papa,” said Miss Lydia, “ask him if the Cor- 
sicans are much attached to their Bonaparte.” 

Before the Colonel could translate the ques- 
tion into French, the young man answered in 





very good English, but with a strong accent,— 
“You know, Miss, that no one is a prophet in his 
own country. We, countrymen of Napoleon, 
like him perhaps less than the French do. As 
to myself, although my family was formerly at 
enmity with his, I love and admire him.” 

“Why, you speak English,” cried the Colonel. 

“Very badly, as you perceive.” 

Although a little shocked at his easy manner, 
Miss Lydia could not help smiling at the idea of 
a personal enmity between a corporal and an 
emperor. This was to her a foretaste of the 
singularities of Corsica, and she determined to 
note the trait in her journal. 

“Were you ever a prisoner in England ?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“No, Colonel; I learned English in my youth 
in France, from a prisoner of your nation.” 

Then addressing Miss Lydia, “Mattei tells me 
that you have just returned from Italy. You 
doubtless speak pure Tuscan, mademoiselle ;— 
you will find some difficulty, 1 fear, in understan- 
ding our dialect.” 

“My daughter,” answered the Colonel, “un- 
derstands all the Italian dialects; she has the 
gift of tongues; it is not so with me.” 

“Would mademoiselle understand these | > es 
from one of our Corsican songs? A shepherd 
says to a shepherdess— 

‘S’ entrassi ’ndru Paradisu, santu, santu, 
E nun truvassi a tia, mi n’escira.’ ’’* 

Miss Lydia understood, and finding the quota- 
tion audacious, and the look which accompanied 
it more so, she blushed and answered, Capisco. 

“Are you returning home on leave?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“No, Colonel; they have put me on half pay, 
probably because I was at Waterloo,and am a 
countryman of Napoleon. Iam going home, 
light in hope, light in money, as the song says ;” 
and he sighed, as he looked up at the sky. 

The Colonel put his hand in his pocket, and 
taking out a piece of gold, was trying to find a 
phrase to glide it politely into the hand of his 
unfortunate enemy. 

“And I, also,” said he, good humoredly, “I too 
have been put on half pay ; but—with your half 
pay you have hardly enough to purchase tobac- 
co. Here, corporal ;” and he attempted to slip 
the piece of gold into the closed hand, which the 
young man rested on the gunwale of the yawl. 

The young Corsican blushed, rose, bit his lips, 
and appeared disposed to make a rash answer ; 
when suddenly, his whole expression changing, 
he burst out into a laugh. The Colonel, the 
piece still in his hand, stood astonished. 

“Colonel,” said the young man, recovering his 
serious air, “permit me to give you two pieces 
of advice. The first is, never otler money to a 
Corsican, for there are some of my countrymen 
who would be rude enough to throw it in your 
face; the second is, not to give men titles which 
they donot claim. You call me corporal; Iam 
a lieutenant. The difference is not great, in- 
deed, but still——” 

“Lieutenant!” cried Sir Thomas, “lieutenant! 
why the captain told me you were a corporal, 





* If I should enter into holy paradise, and not find 
you there, I would go out again. 
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as well as your father, and all the males of your 
family.” 

At these words, the young man threw himself 
backwards, and began to laugh so heartily and 
so good humoredly, that the master and his two 
sailors joined in full chorus. 

“Pardon me, Colonel,” said the young man, at 
last, “but the mistake is admirable. I have just 
understood it. In fact, my family is proud of 
reckoning corporals among our ancestors ; but 
our Corsican corporals never wore galloons on 
their coats. About the year 1100, some com- 
munes having revolted against the tyranny of 
the mountaineer lords, chose chieis whom they 
named corporals. In our island, we esteem it an 
honor to be descended from this species of tri- 
bunes.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the Colonel, “a thou- 
sand pardons. Since you understand the cause 
of my mistake, you will, 1 hope, excuse it ;” and 
he offered him his hand. 

“It is a just punishment for my petty vanity, 
Colonel,” said the young man, still smiling, and 
cordially shaking the Englishman by the hand. 
“You certainly have not been at all to blame. 
Since my friend Matei has so awkwardly intro- 
duced me, permit me to present myself; [ am 
Orso della Rebbia, a lieutenant on half pay ; and 
if, as | presume from seeing those two fine dogs, 
you are going to Corsica for the pleasure of 
hunting, I shall be very much pleased to do you 
the honors of our thickets and our mountains—if 
[ have not quite forgotten them,” he added with 
a sigh. 

At this instant the yawl reached the galeot. 
The lieutenant offered his arm to Miss Lydia, 
and then assisted the Colonel to climb to the 
deck. There, Sir Thomas, still ashamed of his 
mistake, and anxious to make his impertinence 
forgotten by a man whose family dated from A. 
D. 1100, without waiting for the consent of his 
daughter, invited him to supper, still renewing 
his apologies and shaking his hand. Miss Lydia 
frowned a little, but, after all, she was not sorry 
to know what a corporal was; her guest had not 
displeased her; and she even began to discover 
an aristocratic air about him. He was only too 
frank and too gay for a hero of romance. 

“Lieutenant della Rebbia,” said the Colonel, 
saluting him after the English fashion, with a 
glass of Madeira in hishand; “I have seen ma- 
ny of your countrymen in Spain; they were in 
the famous regiment of sharp shooters.” 

“Yes—many have remained in Spain,” said 
the young man, scriously. 

“] shall never forget the conduct of a Corsican 
battalion, at the battle of Vittoria,’ continued 
the Colonel. “I have reason to remember it,” 
he added, rubbing his chest. “The whole day 
they had been shooting into the gardens, behind 
the hedges, and had killed for usI do not know 
how many men andhorses. The retreat being 
decided on, they began to file off ata rapid gait. 
We hoped to take revenge on the plain; but 
my knaves—excuse me, lieutenant—these brave 
men had formed themselves into a square, and 
there was no means of breaking it. Inthe midst 
of the square—I think 1 see him still—there was 
an officer mounted on a little black horse; he 
was by the side of the eagle, smoking his segar 








as calmly as if he were ina café. At times, as 
if to bully us, their music played lively flourish- 
es. I carried my first two squadrons against 
them. Bah! instead of breaking the front of 
the square, my dragoons pass on one side, then 
return in disorder, more than one horse having 
lost his master—and still that devilish music. 
When the smoke which enveloped the battalion 
was dissipated, 1 again saw the officer by the 
eagle, still smoking his segar. In a rage, I 
placed myself at the head of a last charge. 
Their muskets, foul with so much shooting, were 
no longer of any use; but the soldiers were 
formed six ranks deep, their bayonets at the 
heads of our horses; they looked like a wall. I 
cried out, | encouraged my dragoons, I drove in 
my spurs to urge my horse onward, when the 
ofticer of whom I was speaking pointed me out 
to one of his men. I heard something like, “Al 
capello bianco!”—I had on a white plume ; but 
I heard no more, for a ball passed theenghh my 
chest. That was a fine battalion, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Orso, whose eyes spurkled during 
the narrative, “they made good their retreat and 
carried off their colors; but two-thirds of those 
brave men are now sleeping on the plain of Vit- 
turia.” 

“And do you happen to know the name of the 
officer who commanded them ?” 

“It was my father. He was then major in 
the 18th, and was made colonel for his conduct 
on that sad day.” 

“Your father! by my faith he was a brave 
man. I should like to see him again; I am 
sure I would recognise him. Is he still alive ?” 

“No, Colonel,” said the young man, turning 
slightly pale. 

“Was he at Waterloo ?” 

“Yes, Colonel; but he had not the honor of 
falling on the field of battle. He died in Corsi- 
ca—two years ago.—My God! whata lovely 
sea! It isten years since Ihave seen the Me- 
diterranean. Do you not think the Mediterra- 
nean more beautiful than the ocean, Miss Ne- 
vil?” 

“T find it too blue. The waves are deficient in 
grandeur.” 

“You love savage beauty, then? You will 
be pleased with Corsica.” 

“My daughter,” said the Colonel, “likes every 
thing which is extraordinary. On this account, 
she did not like Italy.” 

“| know nothing of Italy, but Pisa, where I 
spent some years at college,’’ said Orso; “but I 
cannot think, without admiration, on the Campo 
Santo, the Duomo, and the Leaning Tower,— 
the Campo Santo particularly. Do you remem- 
ber the Death of Orgagna? 1 think I could 
sketch it, it isso firmly fixed in my memory.” 

Miss Lydia feared lest the lieutenant should 
fall into a fit of enthusiasm. 

“It is very pretty,” said she, yawning. “Ex- 
cuse me, father, 1 have a little headache, and 
will go into my state room.” 

She kissed her father’s forehead, bowed ma- 
jestically to Orso, and disappeared. The two 
men then talked of war and hunting. They 
found out that at Waterloo they must have 
stood opposite to each other, and exchanged 
many balls. Their good understanding was im- 
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proved. They criticised Bonaparte, Wellington 
and Blucher; they then hunted together, the 
stag, the wild boar andthe musimon. At last, 
when the night was far spent, and the last bot- 
tle of Bordeaux finished, the colonel again shook 
hands with the lieutenant, and wished him good 
night, expressing the hope of cultivating an ac- | 
quaintance so ridiculously begun. They separ- 
ated, and went each one to his rest. 
Ill. 

The night was beautiful,—the moon played 
upon the waves,—the ship glided smoothly un- | 
der the pressure of a light breeze. Miss Lydia 
had no desire to sleep, and it was only the pre- 
sence of a profane one, which had prevented 
her from enjoying those emotions which, at sea, 
and by a clear moonlight, human being experi- 
ences who has two grains of poetry in his heart. 
When she judged that the lieutenant was sound 
asleep, like a prosaic being as he was, she arose, 
put on a pelisse, awakened her chambermaid, 
and went on deck. There was no one there but | 
a sailor at the helm, who was singing a sort of | 
dirge inthe Corsican dialect, to a wild and mo- | 
notonous air. In the stillness of night, this mu- | 
sic had its charm. Unfortunately, Miss Lydia 
did not entirely understand all that the sailor 
sung. Amid much common place, an energetic 
verse would stimulate her curiosity; but soon, 
at the most interesting point, some words of the 
dialect would come in and destroy the meaning. 
She understood, however, that a murder was 
the subject of the song. Imprecations against | 
the assassins, threats of vengeance, praise of 
the dead, were confusedly mingled together. | 





The sailor bent towards her, and said, in a 
low tone, “I never give the rimbeccu to any one.” 

“The what?” 

: The sailor, without answering, began to whis- 
tie. 

“L call upon you now to admire our Mediterra- 
nean, Miss Nevil,” said Orso, approaching her. 
“Acknowledge now, that such a moon is no 
where else seen.” 

“I was not looking at it. I was studying Cor- 
sican. This sailor, who was singing a most 
tragical dirge, has stopped at the very best part.” 

The sailor stooped as if to look at the com- 
pass, and roughly pulled Miss Nevil’s pelisse. 
It was evident that his dirge could not be sung 
before lieutenant Orso. 

“What were you singing, Paolo Francese ?” 
said Orso. * Was it a ballata? a vocero?* This 
lady understands you, and wishes to hear the 
end.” 

“I have forgotten it, Ors’ Antonio,” said the 
sailor; and he immediately began to thunder 
out a canticle to the Virgin. 

Miss Lydia heard the canticle, and no longer 
pressed the singer, promising herself, however, 
at some other time, to solve the riddle. But her 
chambermaid, who was a Florentine, and did 
not understand the dialect any better than her 
mistress, being as curious as the other, address- 
ed herself to Orso. “Captain,” said she, “what 
is meant by giving the rimbecco ?” 

“The rimbecco!” said Orso; “it is the gross- 
est insult that can be offered to a Corsican; it 
is to reproach him with not taking revenge. 
Who has spoken of rimbecco ?” f 

“Yesterday, at Marseilles,” replied Miss Ne- 


. > ” } . . . 
She retained, however, a few of the verses, of | vil, hastily, “the captain of the galeot made use 


which the following is an imperfect translation: 
THE BALLATA. 


Serene upon the battle field 
As in his father’s hall, 

The cannon’s war, the clash of arms, 
Could ne’er his soul appal. 


For he was manly, brave and true, 
Nor braver yet than kind; 

But by a coward hand he fell, 
Struck basely from behind. 


Place on the wall, above my bed, 
My cross so dearly gained ; 

A ribbon red supports the cross, 
My robe’s more deeply stained. 


Keep for my son, in distant lands, 
My cross and blood-stained dress ; 
And, make him swear his father’s wrongs 
And murder to redress. 


My vengeance claims the hand that struck, 
The eye that aimed the blow; 

But, above all, the heart that planned— 
Oh, lay the cowards low !—— 


The sailor suddenly stopped. 

“Go on,” said Miss Nevil. 

The sailor, by a sign of his hand, showed her 
a person coming from behind the large sail of 
the galeot. It was Orso, who had come out to 
enjoy the moonlight. 

Finish your dirge,” said Miss Nevil. “I like 
it. 


of the expression.” 

“And of whom did he speak?” asked Orso, 
impetuously. 

“Oh! he was telling an old story, of the times 
of—yes, I believe it was about Vannina d’Or- 
nano.” 

“The death of Vannina, I suppose, does not 
give you a favorable opinion of our hero, the 
brave Sampiero ?” 

“But, do you think that a very heroic deed 2?” 

“His crime finds an excuse in the savage 
manners of the times. And then, Sampiero was 


| * When a man dies, particularly if he has been 

murdered, his body is placed upon a table, and the 
| women of his family, or if there are none, friends, or 
even strangers, celebrated for their poetical talent, 
improvise before a numerous auditory, dirges, in 
verse, in the dialect of the country. These women 
are called voceratrici, or, in the Corsican pronuncia- 
tion, Luceratrici; and the dirge is called vocero, buceru, 
buceratu, on the eastern coast; ballata on the western 
coast. The word vocero, as well as its derivatives, 
vocerar, voceratrice, comes from the Latin vociferare. 
Sometimes, many women improvise by turns, and 
frequently the wife, or the daughter of the deceased, 
sings herself the funeral dirge. 

+ Rimbeccare, in Italian, means, to send back, to 
return fire, to throw back. In the Corsican dialect, 
_ it means, to address an offensive reproach in public. 
The rimbeccu is given to a son who has not revenged 
the murder of his father. The rimbeccu is a sort of 
sending to Coventry, of a man who does not wash 
out an insult in blood. The Genoese law punished 
with great severity the author of a rimbecco. 
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waging a war to the death with the Genoese ; 
what confidence could his countrymen have in 
him, ifhe had not punished her who was endea- 
voring to treat with the Genoese ?” 

“Vannina,” said the sailor, “went off without 
permission from her husband. Sampiero did 
well to twist her neck.” 

“But,” said Miss Nevil, “it was to save her 
husband,—it was for love of him, that she went 
to demand his pardon of the Genoese.” 

“To demand his pardon was to debase him,” 
cried Orso. 

“And to kill her himself!” cried Miss Nevil. 
“What a monster he must have been !” 

“You know that she requested as a favor to 
perish by his hand. Othello, Miss Nevil, do you 
consider him aiso a monster ?” 

“What a difference! He was jealous; Sam- 
piero had no other sentiment but vanity.” — 

“And is not jealousy also vanity? Itis the 
vanity of love, and you excuse it, perhaps, in fa- 
vor of the motive.” 

Miss Lydia gave him a look full of dignity, 
and turning to the sailor, asked him when the 
galeot would arrive in port. 

“The day after to-morrow,” said he, “with 
this wind.” 

“I wish I was there already, for this ship wea- 
ries me.” 

And she arose, took the arm of her maid, and 
walked a few paces on the deck. Orso stood 
motionless by the helm, not knowing whether 
to walk with her, or toend a conversation which 
appeared to annoy her. 

“Beautiful girl! by the blood of the Madonna,” 
said the sailor. “If all the fleas in my bed re- 
sembled her, I would let them bite their fill with- 
out a word of complaint.” 

Miss Lydia perhaps heard this original tri- 
bute to her beauty, and disliked it; for she went 
down almost immediately to her chamber. Soon 
after Orso had gone down, the chambermaid 
went up on deck, and after having questioned 
the sailor, carried back the following information 
to her mistress. The ballata interrupted by the 
presence of Orso, had been composed on the oc- 
casion of the death of his father, Colonel della 
Rebbia, who was assassinated two years before. 
The sailor had no doubt but that Orso was re- 
turning to Corsica to take revenge,—to make a 
vendetta, was his expression,—and affirmed, that 
ina short time fresh meat would be seen in the 
village of Pietranera. Translating this national 
expression, it resulted, that this Mr. Orso pro- 
posed to assassinate two or three persons, who 
were suspected of having murdered his father ; 
who, indeed, had been prosecuted in a court of 
justice for that deed, but had been proven pure 
as snow, seeing that they held in their sleeves 
judges, lawyers, prefect and gens d’armes.— 
“There is no justice in Corsica,” added the sail- 
or, “and I trust more to a good gun than toa 
counsellor of the royal court. When one has 


an enemy, he must choose between the three 
S’s,.* 








* The three S’s—a national expression—that is 
schtopetto, stiletto, strada,—a musket, a dagger, and 
flight. We might say the three R’s—rifle, ripping 
open, running away. 








These interesting details changed, in a re- 
markable degree, the manners and disposition 
of Miss Nevii, towards Lieutenant della Rebbia. 
From this instant he became somebody in the 
opinion of the romantic English girl. Now, that 
air of indifference, that frank manner, and that 
good humor which had at first made an unfavor- 
able impression upon her, became a merit,—for 
it was the profound dissimulation of a strong 
mind, which permits none of its inner workings 
to manifest themselves externally. Orso ap- 
peared to her a sort of Fieschi,* concealing vast 
designs under an air of levity; and though it is 
far less noble to kill some vile rascals, than to 
deliver one’s country, still a hearty vengeance 
is a noble thing; and besides, women do not 
particularly like their heroes to be politicians. 
Now, Miss Nevil began to observe that the 
young lieutenant had very large eyes, an ele- 
gant figure, a good education and polished man- 
ners. She spoke frequently to him the next day, 
and his conversation interested her. She ques- 
tioned him closely respecting his country, and 
he answered weil. He had left Corsica when 
very young, first to go to college, and then to the 
military school; and the island remained in his 
memory, decked with all the rich colors of a po- 
etical imagination. He became animated as he 
spoke of her mountains, her forests, the original 
customs of her inhabitants. It may be readily 
supposed that the word Vengeance occurred 
frequently in his remarks, for it is impossible to 
speak of the Corsicans, without sttnaking or de- 
fending their proverbial passion. Orso rather 
surprised Miss Nevil, by condemning, in a gen- 
eral manner, the interminable enmity of his coun- 
trymen. As for the peasants, however, he en- 
deavored to excuse them, and said that the ven- 
detta was the duel of the poor. “This is so 
true,” said he, “that no one ever commits an as- 
sassination until after a formal defiance, ‘Defend 
yourself; I shall stand on my defence.” Such 
are the sacramental words which two enemies 
exchange, before lying in ambush for each oth- 
er. There are more assassinations with us,” 
he added, “than among any other people; but 
you will never be able to trace these crimes toa 
mean cause. We have, it is true, many mur- 
derers, but not one robber.” 

When he spoke of vengeance and of murder, 
Miss Nevil watched him closely, but without be- 
ing able to discover the least trace of emotion. 
As she had determined that he had the strength 
of mind necessary to conceal his purpose from 
every eye, save only her own, she continued to 
believe firmly, that the manes of Colonel della 
Rebbia would very soon have the satisfaction 
which they demanded. 

The galeot came in sight of Corsica. The 
master named the principal points on the coast, 
and although they were perfectly unknown to 
Miss Nevil, she took pleasure in learning their 
names. There is nothing so tedious as a name- 
less landscape. Sometimes, with the aid of the 
colonel’s telescope, she discovered an islander 
clothed in brown, armed with along gun, moun- 
ted on a little horse, and galloping down the 
steep cliffs. In every one Miss Nevil thought 





* Not the late hero of the infernal machine. 
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she saw a bandit, or perhaps a son going to re- 
venge the death of her father; but Orso assured 
her that it was a peaceable inhabitant of a neigh- 
boring village, going about his own business ; 
that he carried a gun, not so much from necessi- 
ty as from gallantry, from fashion, just as the 
dandy walks with anelegant cane. Although 
a gun is a less noble and less poetical weapon 
than a stiletto, Miss Lydia thought it more be- 
coming aman than a cane, and she remembered 
that all of Lord Byron’s heroes had died ofa 
ball, and not of the classical poignard. 

After three days sail, they got before the San- 
guinarii, and the magnificent panorama of the 
bay of Ajaccio lay before them. This bay is 
justly compared to the bay of Naples. At the 
instant the galeot was entering the harbor, a 
coppice on fire, covering the Punta di Girato 
with smoke, called Vesuvius to mind, and ad- 
ded to the resemblance. But to render it com- 
plete, an army of Attila must desolate the envi- 
rons of Naples; for every thing is desert and 
death-like around Ajaccio. In place of those 
elegant mansions which are seen in all direc- 
tions from Castell ’a Mare as far as the Cape of 
Misenum, nothing is seen about Ajaccio but 
sombre forests, skirted by naked mountains ;— 
not one villa; nothing resembling a human ha- 
bitation. Only, here and there upon the heights 
around the town, some white edifices are seen, 
solitary and alone, rising above a verdant field ; 
these are funerary chapels—tamily tombs. Eve- 
ry thing in this landscape possesses a melancho- 
ly beauty. 

The appearance of the town, at that season 
particularly, increased the impression produced 
by the solitude of its environs. No stir in the 
streets; there are seen only a few listless figures, 
and these are always the same. No women, 
except the peasants who come to sell provisions. 
No where is heard the loud talking, the laughter 
and the singing, which characterizes the Italian 
towns. Occasionally, under the shade of a tree 
on the promenade, some dozen of armed pea- 
sants may be seen,—some playing at cards, and 
others looking atthe game. They make no ex- 
clamations ; they never dispute ; if the play be- 
comes aniinated, pistol shots are heard; these 
always precede threats. The Corsican is natur- 
ally grave und silent. In the evening, some per- 
sons may be seen enjoying the air, but the loun- 
gers on the Corso are always strangers. The 
islanders remain before their doors; every one 
seems to be onthe watch, like a falcon on hernest. 

IV. 

After having visited the house in which Napo- 
leon was born, and procured by means more or 
less orthodox, some portion of its paper hang- 
ings, Miss Lydia, on the second day after her 
arrival, felt herself seized with a deep melancho- 
ly, such as happens to every stranger in a coun- 
try whose unsocial habits seem to condemn one 
to complete solitude. She regretted her rash- 
ness in coming ; but an immediate return would 
have compromitted her reputation as a fearless 
traveller. She called patience, therefore, to her 
assistance, and resolved to kill time as well as 
she could. In pursuance of this noble resolution, 











of the Bay, and made a portrait of a sun-burnt 
peasant, who was selling melons like a continen- 
tal gardener, but who had a white beard, and 
the air of a most ferocious scoundrel. All this 
being insufficient to amuse her, sbe resolved to 
turn the head of the descendant of corporals ; 
and this was not a hard task, for instead of has- 
tening towards his village, Orso seemed to take 
pleasure in remaining at Ajaccio, though he saw 
no one there. Besides, Miss Nevil had proposed 
to herself a noble enterprise, that of civilizing 
this bear of the mountains, and making him re- 
nounce the sinister designs which had brought 
him to his island. Since she had taken the trou- 
ble to study him, she had said that it would be a 
pity to allow this young man to rush on to his 
own destruction, and it would be a glorious 
thing for her to convert a Corsican. 

Our travellers passed their days in the follow- 
ing manner. In the morning, the Colonel and 
Orso went to hunt; Miss Lydia designed, or 
wrote to her friends, in order that she might 
date her letters from Ajaccio. Towards six 
o’clock, the gentlemen returned, loaded with 
game; they dined ; Miss Lydia sang; the Colo- 
nel went to sleep; the young people sat up late 
in conversation. 

Some formality respecting his passport, had 
obliged Colonel Nevil to make a visit to the 
Pretect ;—the latter, who, like most of his col- 
leagues, was tired to death of the dullness of the 
place, had been delighted to hear of the arrival 
of an Englishman, rich, a man of the world, and 
the father of a beautiful daughter. He therefore 
receive’! him with great politeness, and was la- 
vish in offers of service. A very short time af- 
terwards he returned the visit. The Colonel, 
who had just risen from table, was comfortably 
stretched on a sofa, ready to fall asleep; his 
daughter was singing to a piano out of tune; 
Orso was turning over the leaves of her music 
book, and was looking at the shoulders and 
blonde hair of the performer. M. the Prefect 
was announced ; the piano was closed ; the Col- 
onel arose, rubbed his eyes, and presented the 
Prefect to his daughter. “I do not introduce you 
to M. della Rebbia,” said he, “for you are doubt- 
less acquainted.” 

“Monsieur is the son of Colonel della Reb- 
bia ?” asked the Prefect, witha slightly embar- 
rassed air. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Orso. 

“I had the honor of knowing your father.” 

The common places of conversation were soon 
exhausted. In spite of himself, the Colonel 
yawned frequently,—in his character as a liber- 
al, Orso would not speak toa satellite of power ; 
Miss Lydia alone sustained the conversation. 
On his part, the Prefect did not let it languish ; 
it was evident that he took great pleasure in 
speaking of Paris, and of the world, to a woman 
who had seen the best society in Europe. Oc- 
casionally she would look at Orso with singular 
curiosity. 

“Did you know M. della Rebbia on the conti- 
nent ?” he inquired of Miss Nevil. 

Miss Lydia answered with some embarrass- 
ment, that she had made his acquaintance on 
board of the ship which had brought them to 
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“He is a clever looking young man,” said the 
Prefect, in an undertone. “Did he tell you,” he 
continued, still lower, “with what intentions he 
was returning to Corsica ?” 

Miss Lydia put on her majestic air, and said, 
“J did not inquire—you may examine him.” 

The Prefect was silent; but a moment after, 
hearing Orso address some words to the Colonel 
in English, said to him, “You. have apparently 
travelled a great deal, sir. You must have for- 
gotten Corsica—and its customs.” 

“It is true; | was quite young when [ left it.” 

‘Do you still belong to the army ?” 

“IT am on half pay.” 

“You have been so long in the French ar- 
my, that I presume you have become entirely 
French?” He pronounced these words with 
much emphasis. 

The Corsicans are not greatly flattered at be- 
ing reminded that they belong to the great na- 
tion. ‘They like to be a people apart, and they 
justify this pretension well enough to have their 
claim granted. Orso, somewhat piqued, replied, 
“Do you think, M. le Prefect, that it is necessary 
for a Corsican to serve in the French army, to 
establish his claim to the title of an honorable 
gentleman ?” 

“No; certainly not;” said the Prefect. “I had 
no such idea ; 1 am speaking only of certain cus- 
toms of this country, some of which are not such 
as an administrator would like to see.” 

He emphasized the word customs, and assum- 
ed the gravest expression of which he was ca- 
pable. He soon after rose and took his leave, 
taking with him a 
going to visit his wife at the prefecture. 

When he had departed, Miss Nevil said, “Tt 
was worth coming to Corsica to become acquain- 
ted with a Prefect. This appears to be a very 
amiable one.” 

“I cannot say as much ;” said Orso. “I think 
him a very singular man, with his emphatic and 
mysterious airs.” 

The Colonel was fast asleep; Miss Lydia 
looked towards him, and lowering her voice, said, 
“I see nothing of the mystery that you suppose, 
for 1 think I understood him.” 

“You are certainly very clear-sighted, Miss 
Nevil; and if you see any cleverness in wh .t he 
has said, it is you who have put it there.” 

“That, I believe, M. della Rebbia, is a phrase 
borrowed from the Marquis di Mascarilla ; but— 
shall I give you a proof of my penetration? I 
am a little of a sorceress, and I know what per- 
sons think whom I have twice seen.” 

“Great heavens! you alarm me. If you can 
read the thoughts, 1 do not know whether I 
should be pleased or distressed.” 

“Monsieur della Rebbia,” continued Miss Ne- 
vil, blushing, “we have known each other but a 
few days; but at sea, and in a savage country— 
you will excuse me, I hope—in a savage coun- 
try, friendship is ripened sooner than in the 
world. Be not astonished, then, if I speak to 
you as a friend, of things rather private, and in 
which a stranger ought not to interfere.” 

“Oh, not that word! the other is too far more 
delightful.” 

“Well; I must tell you then, sir, that without 
trying to find out your secrets, some have come 
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to my knowledge, and give me serious uneasi- 
ness. I know the misfortune which has befallen 
your family ; and I have heard much of the vin- 
dictive character of your countrymen, and of 
their manner of revenging themselves. Was it 
not to that, that the Prefect alluded ?” 

“Can Miss Nevil think ?—” and Orso became 
pale as death. 

“No, Monsieur della Rebbia,” said she, inter- 
rupting him; “I know that you are an honorable 
gentleman. You have yourself told me, that in 
your island only the common people resorted to 
the vendetta—which you were pleased to call a 
duel.” 

“Can you, then, believe me capable of becom- 
ing an assassin ?” 

“Since I speak to you about it, Monsieur Orso, 
you must see that I have no doubt of you; and 
if [have spoken to you,” continued she, louking 
down, “it is because I have understood, that on 
returning to your home, surrounded perhaps by 
barbarous prejudices, you would be glad to 
know that there is one who esteems you for your 
courage in resisting them. Come,” said she, ri- 
sing, “let us talk no more of these horrid things ; 
they give me a headache,—and, besides, it is ve- 
ry late. Good-night,” and she offered him her 
hand. Orso pressed it. 

“Mademoiselle,” said he, “know, that there are 
moments when the instinct of my country awa- 
kens within me—sometimes, when I think of my 

oor father—then hideous thoughts besiege me. 
Thanks to you, | am forever delivered from 
them. Thank you—thank you.” 

He was about to continue, when Miss Nevil 
let a tea-spoon fall, and the noise awoke the 
Colonel. 

“Della Rebbia, to-morrow at four o’clock! be 
punctual. 

“Yes, Colonel.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A SOUTHERN BOUQUET. 


From the forest I have brought, 
For thee, dearest, a bouquet ; 

’Tis from sweetest flowrets wrought, 
That brighten in our Southern ray. 


Here’s the violet, rich and blue, 
Emblem of thy flowery eyes,— 

Here’s the pink, of passion’s hue, 
Vainly with thy lip it vies! 


See this rose-bud, mild and meek,— 
See this lily’s maiden glow,— 
Both are blended on thy cheek, 
Like sunshine seen thro’ falling snow! 


Here’s the dazzling marigold— 
Thy rich tresses rival it; 

And these myrtle-buds unfold, 
As from thy blushes they were lit! 


Jessamine and snow-drop smile 
Like the pearls within thy lips; 
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And these orange-buds the while 
Thy snowy eye-lids would eclipse! 


Queen of all these floral gems, 
The magnolia here is seen; 
Like thyself, my fair, it beams— 
’Mid human flowers thyself the queen! 


Other flowers are clustered here,— 
Sweetest of the sylvan stars! 

But with thy strange beauty, dear, 
l'ho’ bright they be—not one compares! 


Take the tribute, then, I’ve brought, 
Thou more beautiful bouquet !— 

Each from sweetest flowerets wrought, 
That brighten in our Southern ray! 


A.B. MEEK. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOR, 


AS ONE OF THE FIRST CONDITIONS OF A NATIONAL EX- 
ISTENCE.* 

Ir was the wretched boast of the American sa- 
vage, that he was the conqueror of the country !— 
that he had invaded a numerous and, according to 
his account, a highly civilized people,—that he 
had ravaged their fields,—sacked and destroyed 
their walled places, and having consumed the com. 
mon enemy, had, at length, in the absence of all 
other victims, turned his thirsting tomahawk up- 
on his own brother. They had planted death on- 
ly, how should they reap other fruits than blood 
and famine. Shrinking !ike the rest from the so- 
lemn appointment to cultivate the earth, they lived 
at the mercy of the precarious elements. Their 
miserable crops, planted by their women, yielded 
to each tribe but a few annual baskets of corn. 
These were soon consumed, and they wandered 
off to the fields of their neighbors, or met in bloody 
conflict, at their common hunting grounds. Ste- 
rility, which is the natural curse and consequence 
of an habitually wandering life, helped to thin their 
vast numbers ;—and they have perished, or are 
perishing fast, as every people must perish, which 
refuses obedience to the wholesome and holy laws 
of its creation. The history of the Seminole in 
Florida, is the precise history of the warrior and 
the hunter of all primitive ages. He finds it mo e 
grateful, and more honorable, to beg, or even to 
steal, than to dig. The more peaceful tribes toil 
to give him bread, and he laughs with scorn at the 
profitless labor, which, in a single night, he des- 
poils of all its possessions. But what follows from 
this? That the peaceful band together for his des- 
truction, make common cause against him, and hurl 
him from the face of the earth. Even this is not 
necessary for his destruction. His doom is inevita- 
ble, in consequence of his refusal to comply with 





* From an Agricultural Oration, delivered in South-Carolina, 


the solemn condition which came coupled with 
his birth. Wanting regular supplies of food, dis- 
tracted by the casualties of strife and hunger, he 
becomes poor in spirit and in frame, squalid in ha- 
bit, and, like the famished wolf, which he resem- 
bles, forced to prey on any garbage. Numbers 
perish of famine,—the rest by the hands of one 
another, striving in hot conflict, for the common 
carrion. Such will be the final fate of Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Creek, in spite of our help and 
protection,—it is the fate of all tribes and nations 
which refuse compliance with the just condition 
which the Deity has coupled with the gift of life. 
They who talk of the destruction of the savage 
nations of this country by the arm of Anglo-Amer- 
ican conquest, talk a wretched folly. Our people 
never slew one-twentieth as many Indians, as 
they slew of whites. ‘They destroyed themselves. 
As communities, they perished by a wholesale 
suicide,—by rejecting the privilege of prolonged 
existence, and increasing resources of vigor and 
enjoyment, which could only accrue to them from 
that tillage of the earth, without which no nation 
has any reason to believe that it can obtain its 
bread. Had the European colonists never seen 
these shores, the fate of the savage would have 
been very much the same—they would have prey- 
ed upon one another—band after band would have 
passed from the south-west to the eastern coun- 
tries, armed with tle weapons of a superior civili- 
zation, and would have brought massacre or chains 
along with them. By the latter only they might 
have been saved; since the process of slavery, 
would have implied labo , and labor, in turn, im- 
plies morals, strength, improving intellect, and the 
true erectness of manhvod. 

A nation, then, must labor, if it would live; 
and the first necessity for labor is the result of 
hunger. We must first labor for our food. Af- 
ter that follows the long train of results, in the 
shape of clothing, dwelling, comfort and luxury, 
which labor, properly pursued, inevitably produ- 
ces. Art is the natural child of industry—certain 
to grow in stature and beauty, with the vigor and 
courage of the former. In those nations distin- 
guished by inferior agriculture, we find that the 
arts are, likewise, invariably inferior. The proof 
is particularly obvious in our own country, where 
we find wealth and luxury reposing in hovels 
from which it is difficult to exclude the most or- 
dinary storms of heaven. We have net now— 
we have united ourselves in brotherhood,—that 
this may be amended—that our labor may be im- 
proved and increased,—our agriculture stimula- 
ted and enlightened,—our arts encouraged,—our 
comforts heightened and made secure. ‘This work 
has been undertaken recently, and with an un- 
wonted but gladdening earnestness, among us. 
There are, indeed, a good many reasons why we 
should be in earnest. We are not, as a whole, 
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an improving people ; and the people which does 
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not improve, cannot well be said to prosper. Our 
popuiation does not increase. ‘The younger Stites, 
—children of our strength,—of our own loins,— 
who once clung to our robes for help,—are stri- 
ding rapidly beyond us, towering with a height, 
and moving with a strength, to which our steps 
are those of feebleness. ‘The population of Geor- 
gia and Alabama already exceeds our own. Our 
resources diminish—our strength is failing—and 
the voice of suffering is nearly unanimous among 
us, from the sea-board to the mountains. We 
fee], or fancy, a condition of evil, and suffer from 
one of despondency, which, while it does not di- 
minish our courage and conduct, leaves us every 
thing to doubt in spite of their exercise. The 
times are dark and full of evil, but not more to us, 
than to our neighbors. Nay, to us they should 
seem less so, because of various reasons:--twu 
will suffice. Weare not so deeply cursed with 
debt, and we are awakening to the necessity of 
work. Work !—the one moral quality, which, 
above all others, secures man among his fellows, 
and commends him gloriously in the sight of his 
Maker. Still, we complain—complain, somewhat 
too querulously, as if misfortune was an imperti- 
nence, and in this case was due to foreign causes. 
Unhappily for our complaints, this is not the case. 
Let us open our eyes to the now wholesome truth 
that the evil was our own,—born in our own 
hearts, nursed by our own care, and, like the ser- 
pent at the farmer’s fireside, stinging us because 
of our kindness to it. Undoubtedly, bad legisla- 
tion is an evil, and taxation is an evil, and failing 
crops and low prices are evi!s,—but the worst evil 
is a lack of patient industry, and this is the great 
lack, not only of Carolina, but of all America. We 
work too little, and vapor too much, and speculate 
too largely. We complain, too, of emigration. 
Our people leave us under various temptations, in 
the hope of bettering their fortunes. I do not 
believe that they better them, but whether they 
do or not, I, for one, cheerfully say, let them go. 
Those who remain with us, we shall only learn to 
value the more. If the greatness of any Siate 
depended upon its mere numbers, emigration 
might be an evil; but, thank God, South-Caroli- 
na, always one of the least populous States in the 
Union, has always been among the greatest. Her 
voice has been heard in strength, in pride and tri- 
umphant confidence, when mightier States have 
faltered, and when larger bodies have failed. Oa 
the score of population, our loss may be consider- 
ed atrifling one. I count it no loss atall; and, 
without intending any sarcasm, I am persuaded 
that every exile, whether compelled or voluntary, 
is an exile for his country’s good. That brooding 
and querulous discontent which made him a wil- 
ling exile, made him an unwilling citizen; and 
an unwilling citizen is one of the greatest evils 
in the bosom of a suffering country. His exam- 


ple is bad; his groanings are contagious; and 
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if, as is most probable, his failure has resulted 
from his own bad management, i prefer that he 
should find his home in Texas, or wherever else 
he pleases, in preference to Carolina. I have en- 
deavored to show you, that the proper cultivation 
of your farms, is an employment calculated to 
bring peace and contentment to the mind, and to 
fillthe heart with cheerful sensations. Agricul- 
ture, instituted by the Deity, and especially com- 
manded, if pursued with the whole heart and soul 
of the agriculturist, cannot fail of producing this 
effect. What can you expect from a grumbling 
farmer? What can Alabama or Mississippi gain 
by the acquisition of one! Nothing. He will 
carry with him the same nature wherever he 
goes ; and as soon as he impoverishes his new 
fields, he will grumble with greater discontent 
than ever. We lose nothing by his departure, 
and Texas and Alabama gain even less. A more 
select population remiin with us, whom a better 
system, and a more wholesome state of society, 
must hourly improve ; and whose resources must 
increase, under the pressure of increasing neces- 
sities. It is this very pressure that is making us 
bestir ourselves for action in every quarter of the 
State; and the alarm which brings improvement, 
isa wholesome alarm. But is our present alarm a 
well-founded one? The answer to this question 
brings us to another topic of d.ssatisfaction. Our 
next complaint, and one upon which far greater 
stress is laid, is one that may well surprise the 
individual who believes that God never fails to 
fulfil all his promises to man. We complain that 
our fields—fields which our ancestors pronounced 
to be as fertile as any in the world—have sud- 
denly become barren. And yet, our State was a 
virgin soil less than two hundred years ago. The 
aborigines laid bare no forests. Their furrows 
never sunk into the bosom of the earth. If they 
| gave it no Jabor, they exacted from it no labor, in 
return. They were content, like the wild boar, 
to fatten upon the fallen mast ;—upon the spon- 
taneous gifts of the chestnut and the oak. But 
a tithe of our soil has ever been put in cultiva- 
tion, and,. even under our hands, how small a 
portion of its mighty forests have ever felt the 
stroke of the axe! Until within the last hundred 
years, our culture had not gone beyond the influ- 
ences of tide water. With twenty millions of 
acres, South-Carolina might support a population 
of at least five milliors of persons; yet she has sel- 
dom sustained more than five hundred thousand. 
Our present population is not six hundred thousand. 
England, with not thrice the number of acres, 
maintains a population of fifteen millions; and 
sends her arms and arts, in equal conquest, wher- 
ever the winds of heaven prevail. If half of what 
is said, on the subject of the exhaustion of our 
soil, be true, then has our country been occupied 
by locusts rather than by men! Then have we 





been busy in the work of devastation only ; and 
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in far greater degree, and with far more fatal ef- 
fect, than ever did the myriads of Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean warfare, in the several strifes of Alaric, 
and Timor, and Alva, and Napoieon, and the 
thousand military despots that have waded to the 
neck in the blood of the nations. But it is not 
true! We have exhausted but little of our soil. 
How many thousand acres yet await the opening 
hand of the cultivator! How many deep forests, 
and tangled thickets, are yet to be laid bare to 
the sun; and what countless fields remain un- 
touched, and festering in the gloomy embraces of 
the swamp! It is not land that we need—it is 
labor! It is enterprise, industry and patient cul- 
tivation! These are the spirits of power, which, 
at any moment, may command as fertile a soil 
along the Edisto, the Salkehatchie and the Sa- 
vannah, as smiles any where beneath the sun, 
among the prairies of the West! The truth is, 
as I have already had occasion to say, our soil 
has been too fertile. It has yielded the means of 
life, and of luxury, so freely, as to take from in- 
dustry the incentive derived from necessity—that 
necessity which has converted the bleak and bar- 
ren rocks of New-England into an empire of 
wealth, strength and abundance, which will final- 
ly give to her people the mastery of the world. 

In later years, a revolution has been going on, 
which promises to restore that better condition of 
things, which prevailed before the trade of war 
was considered a noble occupation. Events, which 
it is not necessary in this place to examine, pro- 
duced a vast diffusion of intelligence among the 
races of laboring men; and the discovery of fire- 
arms, which enabled the weak to defend them- 
selves against the strong, rendered the trade of 
blood less popular among the man-hunters of the 
world. Mere strength of body, and audacity of 
blood, can no longer avail the mountain robber, 
against the citizen of the plain; and he has gra- 
dually given up, or is giving up, his bloody occu- 
pations, and is sinking into the more peaceful 
walks of human industry. This is the condition 
to which the Christian world is rapidly approach- 
ing. Christianity, indeed, is neither more nor less 
than the religion of civilization, of which Christ 
was the immaculate genius, the forerunner and 
the founder. Commerce, which promotes the so- 
cial relations of all the world, necessarily pro- 
motes their humanities; and new ties are formed 
between a various people, who once, because of 
their mutual ignorance, knew only how to hate, 
and sought only how to destroy, one another. 
These new ties and new relationships, the neces- 
sary fruit of atime of universal peace, create new 
dependencies among mankind ; and rival nations 
are kept from conflict, because of wants which 
they mutually fee], and for which they respective- 
ly look to one another. Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, loves our cotton far better than she loves us ; 
and that noble staple of your cultivation, as it 








tempts her cupidity, disarms her hatred. She 
loathes our institutions—she dreads our example ; 
despises our manners, and affects to doubt our in- 
telligence ; and the whole strength of her gigan- 
tic powers would be employed, as it has already 
been employed, in blotting us from the page of 
existence and of history, but that our labor is ne- 
cessary to her own, and our produce essential to 
her manufactures. 

But, new conquests which bring new posses- 
sions, and new employments which create new 
habits, have their dangers also; and the cunning 
of trade, which is so essential an element of civili- 
zation, will sometimes, io its blindness, destroy 
the very community from which it draws its sub- 
sistence. Trade and speculation are only new 
forms of that yearning which seems so natural to 
man, and by which he seeks to escape from the 
decree of labor. The cunning man will never 
toil if he can helpit. He will try a thousand arts 
to avoid that necessity. He will persuade you to 
till his fields, and bring very eloquent arguments 
to convince you, that it is his love of country a- 
lone, which prompts him to come at harvest time 
and reap them for you. Patriotism is always the 
burden of his speech. He does every thing for 
the public good, and nothing for his own. For 
this he establishes banks and suspends payment— 
for this he projects rail-roads, and having collect- 
ed your subscriptions, stops short at the very be- 
ginning, and asks for more! For this, he invents 
fancy stocks and systems, associations and insti- 
tutions. Conventions gather together, companies 
collect, societies flourish under fine names ; and 
the consequence is, that we see almost as many 
thousand persons engaged in buying, selling and 
operating upon produce, as are engaged in making 
it. For every laborer in the fields, we have an 
agent in the cities, for whom that laborer must 
find the bread. ‘This is one chief cause of the dis- 
tress which has so long been preying upon our 
country; keeping down its healthful energies, 
depraving its morals, and blighting, in every way, 
its prosperity. No people can be prosperous, un- 
less seven-eighths of their numbers are engaged 
in the labors of production; and five-eighths of 
these should find their constant employment in 
the cultivation of the soil. When they tell you 
of this or that government, effecting this or that 
evil in the destinies of a people, they tell you that 
which is, in most cases, equally false and foolish. 
The amount of good or evil which a government 
can produce among its citizens by legislation, is, 
in ordinary cases, comparatively very small. In 
the people themselves lie the evil, as to them- 
selves alone may be referred the good. That go- 
vernment which simply protects them from each 
other, is all the government that they need, and 
is the only one which we have stipulated for. The 
remedy for our grievances, is equally within our- 
selves. But we must beware lest false counsel- 
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lors persuade us to find a cure for our evils by a 
resort to worse. When one of your own politi- 
cians, some time since, recommended that you 
should divert a portion of your capital from agri- 
culture to trade, he recommended you to do that 
which had been already temporarily fatal to your 
country. It is the misfortune that we have so 
many thousands engaged in trade, who should be 
at the plough,—thousands contending with each 
other in a consuming strife for that bread which 
they have never been employed to make. In this 
conflict, what is the spectacle which is every 
where presented to our eyes. Miserable profli- 
gacies, dishonest bankruptcies, sudden and decep- 
tive wealth, realized we know not how, and lost 
as soon,—every species of fraud and corruption, 
lying and swindling without scruple, and exposure 
Without shame. In this conflict, we see men com- 
pelled to resort to the vilest arts of cunning and 
treachery,—we behold daily the breach of private 
and the betrayal of public confidence. Public 
morality is subverted, and public justice set at de- 
fiance. Our cities are filled to overflowing with 
these wretched proofs of dishonesty, the simple 
results of unwisely chosen occupations ; and more 
unhappy yet, it is the greater national calamity, 
so familiar have become these practices, that while 
they call for no reproach upon the heads of the 
offenders, they awaken no apprehensiun among 
the people with whom they live. 

My counsel is, as that of your society will be, 
that you hearken not to these solicitings of cu- 
pidity,—that you fiy from the allurements of 
trade,—that you watch all her movements with 
suspicion, and clinging to the soil as the only sure 
bank which will never fail you, that you cherish 
its cultivation with increasing industry and un- 
diminished reverence. From the earth will arise 
the voice of approbation, and in its bosom will be 
found the due degree of wealth which is suitable 
to your deserts, and will supply your necessities. 
But here we are encountered by the cry—‘T'he 
earth is betraying us—its wealth is withdrawn— 
its substance and strengthare already exhausted.” 
“The earth betraying us!’’ We might as well cry 
out that God himself is betraying us! “Its sub- 
stance and strength exhausted!’* Rather say 
that the substance is gone from the hand of the 
complainant, and the strength from his Jimbs and 
sinews. The earth cannot betray us if it would. 
To the industrious man it was given for an eter- 
nal heritage. It has sustained a thousand gener- 
ations which have gone before him—it will sus- 
tain thousands of generations which are to follow 
after him. The long tract of ages countless and 
unfathomable, behind and before us, dazzles the 
imagination and defeats the judgment. We are 
bewildered with the vain attempt to enumerate 
the various races which have risen from and sunk 
into that almighty bosom—which have fed at its 
exhaustless granaries, and which will continue to 











find ample provision upon its surface to the very 
crack of doom. There is no such thing as exhaus- 
ting the earth. You may impoverish it by barba- 
rous cultivation, and profligate waste; but leave 
it to itself—fly from it—surrender it once more to 
its Creator, and lo! the event of a single season. 
‘he grass comes forth from the eternal principle 
of germination which is every where intact and 
indestructible. ‘The trees re-appear, and cover 
and beautify its surface—the work of decay which 
goes on annually among their leaves, suffices to 
refresh and re-invigorate the soil upon which they 
perish ; and the new forest which once more pro- 
tects it from the sun, proves the munificence of 
God, which thus wondrously repairs the waste- 
fulness of man. These few truths prove every 
thing. It is enough for us that they prove one 
thing—that he will reap who sows, and reap only 
as he sows—that labor, governed by thought, will 
effectually keep the earth from exhaustion,— 
and that cultivation, so far from impoverishing, if 
judiciously managed, must always improve the 
soil. 

Well, we are agreed now that there are pro- 
cesses of cultivation by which the earth may be 
fertilized in use. The soil must be fed. “Ay, 
but how shall we feed the soil?” is another of 
those fretful inquiries which are always on the 
tongues of our complaining farmers. How un- 
manly and unbecoming is it, to behold men run- 
ning hither and thither crying out, “give us light” 
—sumimoning their neighbors together, and so- 
lemnly asking, “how shall I plant my potatoes, 
and how shall I preserve them? Where shall I 
plough, and when shall I plant?” In short, will 
you not do for me those things which I am too la- 
zy, too proud, or too worthless, to do for myself. 
These questions should be put to the soil, and 
the answer would be had. The plant itself would 
answer,—the season and the seed would answer, 
the single dagon, and the double dagon, the skim- 
mer and the bull tongue, the Fairborn, the rake 
and the harrow; would all have tongues in an- 
swering these questions, and no other answer, if 
the voices of these have not been regarded, would 
be of any value. It is not denied that a good far- 
mer may occasionally receive information from 
his neighbor ; but a good farmer is one who will 
seldom need to inquire; and the principle which 
we would inculcate, is the one equally broad and 
simple, that a devout and undivided attention to 
one’s own interests, will be the best mode of 
learning how to conduct them. It is so, not in 
planting, simply, but in every thing,—in all the 
trades, professions and occupations of life. Agri- 
culture is one of many arts, all of which, so far 
as they relate to their professors, have the same 
governing laws. ‘The planter must be prepared 
by a continual study of the plant itself,—he must 
first learn the nature of the soil which it loves,— 
the temperature which delights it—the degree of 
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shadow or sunlight which it needs, or can endure ; 
and adapt the soil to the plant, and both, as well 
as he may, to the fluctuations of the seasons. 
Virgil teaches this doctrine in more elevated lan- 
guage : 

“Pre virgin earth first feels th’ invading share, 

The genius of the place demands thy care ; 

The culture, clime, the winds and changeful skies, 

And what each region bears and what denies.” 

l Gzor., 59-€2. 

How little of this knowledge can one obtain 
from his neighbors. How much by a patient and 
dutiful attention to his own fields, and by a con- 
stant exercise of his thoughts upon the result of 
his observations. This course alone can teach 
him what it is necessary for him to know. No 
man ever yet became a good planter, or a good 
any thing, from asking questions; for, indeed, 
such a person, like Pontius Pilate, though he asks 
for the truth, is seldom willing to wait for the an- 
swer. Our oracle must arise from the earth, like 
all other oracles, and let no man fear, if he knocks 
with a strong arm, and with proper courage, at 
the door of that ancient temple, that he will knock 
vainly, and without profit. The answer will be 
such, we warrant him, as will amply satisfy any 
reasonable mortal. 

There was surely nothing, either mysterious or 
intricate, in the labors which were required by 
the Deity at the hands of man. In the sweat of 
his brow—such was the simple form of that de- 
cree which was to be the elementary law of his 
existence—he was to earn his bread. Whether 
easy of compliance, or not, no law could have been 
more obvious and simple ; and even now, perver- 
ted by evil counsellors, and misled, as we have 
been, by false lights and vitiating habits, it ap- 
pears to me that a prompt return to its provisions 
will bring back the fertility to our fields, and pros- 
perity to our homesteads. No books are needed 
for the tuition of those who obey this law. No 
recondite sciences need to be explored. That 
degree of observation and thought, which are the 
inevitable fruit of industry, will bring us more 
knowledge in a single season, than can be glean- 
ed from all the heavy volumes ever yet written 
by grave and scholastic self-sufficiency. ‘“Expe- 
rience,’ says the Roman poet, whose moral max- 
ims for the agriculturist should be got by heart 
by every planter,— 

“Experience best forelearns 
Where best to sow, where best to reap, discerns.” 
1 GEorR., 283. 


In the earth itself, the teacher and the treasure 
lie buried together. The ancients did not vainly 
fable, when they proclaimed Plutus to be the god 
of the subterranean regions. There, in truth, he 
sits, enthroned amid the equal splendors of his 
metallic, his mineral and his vegetable worlds. 
We have only to dig for his possessions. But the 
people who go about asking questions, are those 








who never dig. It is to avoid digging that they 
ask questions. We are all seeking to persuade 
our neighbors to dig for us, and think for us,— 
nay, to walk with us over our grounds, in the 
fond hope to discover if, in some more fortunate 
hand than our own, the divining rod will turn 
when we reach the particular spot where the hid- 
den treasure lies. When we desire a good crop, 
we go to the village, or the muster-ground ; and 
there dispute with the wise men as to the best 
mode for planting it ;—if our land be low and 
swampy, we buy that almanac which promises the 
most dry weather ;—if we plant sand barrens, we 
prefer the almanac which gives us a gentle show- 
er every third day ;—and we complain of every 
thunder shower that passes, north or south, in the 
direction of any fields but ourown. ‘Then we 
subscribe to the newspaper, whose prophetic edi- 
tor makes the most liberal assurances of Liver- 
pool prices for next crop; and when we have done 
all these agricultural performances, we naturally 
enough go to the sheriff, and he settles our busi- 
ness in such a manner, as to render it of little im- 
portance what premiums the agricultural society 
shall offer for improvements hereafter. * * * 
* * * * * We have among us most of the 
materials of greatness. We have a vigorous and 
growing population. We have energy of char- 
acter—resolution—nerve—an ambition for iin- 
provement which keeps us sleepless; and an ac- 
tive talent, which is not surpassed by that of any 
country in the world. We have but to address 
ourselves to its exercise. ‘T’o press onward in the 
honorable race—to waste no time—relax no en- 
ergies—make no pause ;—but with hardy deter- 
mination push forward to that goal, whose re- 
wards are prosperity, distinction and renown. We 
can achieve these rewards. We can secure these 
triumphs. ‘They are always within the power of 
manly resolution, when directed by just thought 
and persevering industry. And shall we not 
achieve them? Shall we not with united effort 
gird up our loins for the honorable conflict, in 
emulation of our sister republics? Or shall we 
continue to sit down as before—idle, unaspiring, 
poor and wretched, — fearing every thing—hoping 
nothing, and performing less,—repining with un- 
manly complaint over decaying fields and dimin- 
ishing resources, or with a discontent equally un- 
profitable—going—grumbling as we go—into vo- 
luntary exile among the wild adventurers along 
the Sabine and the Colorado. The answer is 
with you. But, if you love your country—if you 
look upon her maternal plains as the patriot should 
look—with the yearning love of a son for the mo- 
ther who has borne him,—then you will not desert 
her in her age and feebleness. You will cling to 
her to the Jast. You will repair her broken for- 
tunes,—you willenrich her decaying fields,—you 
will give her the whole strength of your man- 
hood,—you will make your grave in her bosom ! 
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FAMINE—WAR—DISEASE. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


FAMINE. 
Sisters, whence come ye? 
WAR. 
From the field of strife, 
Where men, the mere machines of others’ hate, 
Slaves to the despot, hirelings to his will, 
Cement his throne with blood. 
FAMINE. 
And sister, thou ? 
DISEASE. 
E’en from a city which I made a grave. 
The gilded palace have I left a desert,— 
The banquet-board | made a feast of death,— 
The jest and song died on the ashy lip, 
Whose ghastly echoes were the wail of death ;— 
Untasted stood the goblet, and the pledge 
Was answer’d by a strange, unbidden guest ;— 
The air was heavy, and the lurid sky 
Hung like a pall o’er those devoted men,— 
As each one met his neighbor’s glassy eye, 
And mark’d its death-like pallor, friends relax’d 
The ardent grasp of joy, and fled in fear— 
Fled as from death. The mother’s heart forgot 
That pulse of love, with which it once had lull’d 
Her new-born babe, and cursed the day, whose dawn 
Had mark’d it for the grave ;—e’en the last task 
Nature performs for those she loves and mourns, 
Was left undone. Upon the cold grave’s brink, 
Rested the corse unshrouded and unblest; 
No tear to bind it to the world it left, 
No pray’r to cancel sin, or ask for pardon— 
The bridegroom dropp’d the hand the bride had giv’n, 
And I had lock’d in mine. The priestly blessing 
Rang in his ear like dark, unholy spell, 
Some fiend had conjur’d for the rite, 
He turned to clasp her, but—his bride had gone. 





But the deadliest shaft I wing’d that night, 
On the errand of its poisoned flight, 

Was meant for the bride who knelt beside 
Her true and gallant knight,— 

And I smil’d, when I heard the priestly word 
Unite their souls in one; 

For I too well knew the shaft which flew 
Would sever them ere a year had gone. 

The bridal couch was strewn, and I 

Stood by its side in mockery,— 

I heard the kiss in rapture giv’n, 

And mark’d the blush on the maiden’s cheek, 
Like the roseate hue which a summer’s heav’n 
Flings on a snowy mountain-peak— 

“Kiss on,” thought I, “for the moments fly, 
And your hour of bliss is waning fast ; 

For the wormy bed, where sleep the dead, 
Shall be your bridal couch at last.” 

Nor vain were the threats which fell from me then, 
For the months had scarcely number‘d ten, 
Ere the once bright eye was glassy to view, 
And the pallor of consumption’s hue 





Had dimm’d on her cheek its spring-tide bloom, 
Like a flower which blossoms and dies on a tomb. 


Yet, tho’ Disease’s wasting hand was laid 

Upon the loveliest of nature’s mould ; 

Though, ‘neath it, youth and beauty were decay’d, 

Ere life had half her gayest moments told— 

Tho’ on that maiden’s brow there hung a shade 

Of early sadness; tho’ her heart grew cold 

As, from its citadel, the life-blood fled, 

And left her bright lip pallid as the dead,— 

Yet the cheek of that maiden was never so fair, 

As wher. the hectic linger’d there, 

Like the crimson hue of a summer sky, 

When it omens that tempest and death are nigh. 
Hast thou not mark’d on a summer’s day, 
(When the azure spreads like a sea of blue, 
And the clouds fling back the golden ray 
In one rich mass of burnish’d hue,) 

A fleecy cloud, as it wends its way, 

Like a spirit of light, thro’ that skyey plain, 
Sporting with zephyrs its hours of play, 

Ere it melts in showers of pearly rain ? 

Lo! it varies and shifts with each wandering air, 
Which in gentleness floats o’er its ethery track, 
Till the eye, which deem’d it a spirit fair, 

Can now scarce discern a fading rack. 

F’en so hath consumption wasted ihat maid— 

Her eye it is dim, and her form a shade— 

What is life to the flower whose colors are fled ? 

’Tis the prey of the worm, the mate of the dead. 

I have finish’d my work, for I saw the tear 

Of the bridegroom fall on that lov’d one’s bier. 


WAR, 


Let mortals weep! Not our’s the sickly task 

Of Pity. Tempests lash the main, and whelm 
The gasping swimmer; while their how] proclaim 
Their song of triumph in the work of death. 

We are the scourges of the earth, and I 

Have slain my thousands, whom their own ambition 
Bound to my blood-stain’d altar. Willing slaves! 
They sought for victory, and found it—death! 
Instead of laurel for the victor’s brow, 

I planted cypress for his self-sought grave. 

in the mad din of battle have I drown’d 

The cry of worshippers, who cursed their God, 
And made my ambush in the smoky pall 

Which wrapped me as a garment. On they come! 
Pennon and banner flaunting to the sky— 

Corslet and sabre flashing in the sun,— 

Like some trim pageant bound to banquet-hall, 
Not to the feast. 


The moon shed a show’r of silver light 

On the battle-plain beneath ; 

Where victory’s song, and the groan of death, 
Startled the slumb’ring ear of night, 

As they rose from the gory heath. 

The carnage was done ere set of sun, 

Horseman and steed, they lay 

On the moonlit-plain, whence the clarion’s strain 
Had sweli’d at break of day. 

Still in the warrior’s lifeless hand 








Hung the fragments of his broken brand; 
As tho’ the fury of the strife 
Had nerved the latest breath of life. 
Gashed was the breast, and the brow was bare. 
While the frown of hate still linger’d there, 
As one, to whom his thoughts had giv’n 
Nor fear of death, nor hope of heav’n. 
And the raven’s croak, as it rang thro’ the plain, 
Was the only knell of the warrior slain;— 
While the vulture flapped its sable wing 
As it hovered in circles o’er the prey 
I had spread for his ghastly banquetting, 
Of the dead which were smitten in fight that day. 


But deeper than the groan of death, 

Ere vanisheth life’s fleeting breath, 

Rose on mine ear the startling cry 

Of a maid by ker lover kneeling; 

While the burning tears which glazed her eye, 
Like a stream from their fountain stealing, 
Told me the heart of that frenzied maid 

Was in the tomb of her lover laid. 

By his side she knelt, and the pray’r she said 
O’er the uncoflin’d, shroudless dead, 

Fell on the silent, midnight air, 

Like a mother’s curse of deep despair. 

The cold and pallid cheek she press’d 

With a maiden’s love to her beating breast, 
As though it thence could draw that life 
Which I had doom’d in the hour of strife ;— 
And upward she looked with that tearful eye, 
Which asked in its silent agony 

For a curse on the ruthless hand which laid 
Her loyal knight ’mid that heap of dead ;— 
And anon she would kiss his wounds and weep, 
As she look’d on that icy, breathless sleep, 
Where the image of death, like a lurid cloud, 
Stands wrapt in his white and vap’ry shroud. 


FAMINE. 
Your tasks are finish’d—mine is also done— 
I sought not victims in the crowded throng 
Of cities; nor the shelterless abode, 
Where Poverty and I, like sisters twain, 
Ply the dread work; and with our bony hands 
Carve the scant meal, we earn as our spoil. 
Away—away—over the ocean blue, 
When tempests blacken, and the lightning’s glare 
Gilds its dark edges, like a ray of Hope 
That lights the bed of death. E’en there I sought 
My prey. 
Over the heaving waters flew the bark, 
Not with the pride with which she once had sway’d 
Her wat’ry empire; but a slave in turn ;— 
Her hull a ruin, and her helmsman gone !— 
Rudderless—mastless !—still she ply’d her way, 
While boiled the waves around her, and the sky 
Hung out its inky banners of Despair !— 
I was among that fated crew, and made 
Their sufferings my sport. The lot was cast— 
And one was slain to feed his starving fellows— 
The ghastly meal was shared, while shudder’d each 
To taste; dreading the same dark doom. Their 
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Sank in their parching throats, like the last groan; 


They wish’d, yet fear’d—while each in silence shrank 


From his companion, as from one whom Hate 

Had made his enemy! 
He gazed around in vacancy, and knelt 

On the gaunt forms of those he knew in life, 

Now wasted, pale and cold. He knelt, and pray’d 

That death might not be distant. As he spake, 

On the horizon’s verge a sail appear’d,— 

Fool! with the hope return’d the love of life,— 

The pulse, where life was ebbing, quicker grew. 

It near’d—yet nearer still. The dwindled sail 

Swell’d to his straining gaze. Onward she came!— 

Like fairy sprite whose presence rules the wave. 

He tore the signal from the prostrate mast 

With the faint, ebbing strength which linger’d yet, 

And waved it. Tears stood on his haggard cheek— 

They were his last—Nature had run her course. 





DISEASE. 
"Tis well. We pile our deadly catacomb 

On earth and ocean. Lo! yon floating cloud— 
Its march is fated for a ’leaguered city— 

In ev’ry dark fold of its laden mass 

There lurks the plague. I must away, to mark 
Their struggles and to hear their groans. 


War. 
That blast 

Doth summon me to battle. Winding sheets 

Must yet be woven by this crimson hand. 


FAMINE. 
I hear the cry of famine from afar, 

Wailing like spirit, from the body parted 

In guilt andtears. It isa famish’d mother’s,— 
Her pale child hangs upon her milkless breast— 
Her hands are coiled around its shrunken throat— 
She shudders atits cry! Away! 


OMNES. 
Away !—away! 
Epwarp Marwrin. 





DELICATE INQUIRIES. 


Dost thou, in visions of the night, dear love, 
Even in its darkest midnight, dream of me? 
Methinks, our spirits, thro’ each well-known grove 
Should then pursue the paths in daylight free. 
Ah! does thy fancy gather on thy sight, 

Our joys by day—our happiness complete ; 
And, in the vagrant visions of the night, 

Ah, dearest, tell me—are our kisses sweet ? 


? 


Methinks, as in the daylight, joys are few, 
And our hopes greater—did not dreams arise 
To gladden, yielding bliss we never knew, 
Life-giving raptures—blessings from the skies ; 
Earth were a vexing sorrow! But, day over, 
The senseless crowd departed—then to meet 
With the fond phantom of thy dreaming loves !— 
Ah! dearest, tell me--are our kisses sweet? 
CuiLpe Hazarp. 
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NO. IIl. 
Honos alit Artes. 


The single argument of Voltaire in favor of the | 
unities, that they contribute to simplicity, one of | 
the first merits of writing; and also to the com- | 
pleteness of the illusion, which is one of the chief 
objects of the scenic art, to produce—is alone, 
sufficient to recommend them to the study and 
attention of every writer who aims at true excel- 
lence, and aspires to the highest honors of the 
drama. Shakspeare alone, by the grace of criti- 
cism, has been allowed to disregard the rules of 
art, and is thrice happy in having found readers, 
who are not only disposed to do justice to his 
deserts, but who, in their blind idolatry, would 
forcibly adjugate his defects to his merits, and 
compel them to draw together, like ill-matched 
steeds, of different color and strain, in the proud 
and triumphal car of his renown. The weakness 
of the reasoning by which the irregularities, the 
episodical plots, and other anomalies of the Ro- 
mantic Drama, are attempted to be defended and 
excused, might indeed be summarily shown and 
exposed, by merely carrying the argument ad 
absurdum, or pushing it to its legitimate results, 
and necessary consequences. The assertion, for 
instance, of Dr. Johnson, that as there is no actual 
illusion in the representations of the stage, it is 
a matter of indifference whether the spectator be 
required to follow the scene from Rome to Alex- 
andria, or from Venice to Cyprus,and that he 
may as well imagine hiinself in one place as 
another, as far as the interest he feels in what is 
passing before him, is concerned—if correct, 
would, it is obvious, sanction any degree of ex- 
travagance which a dramatic writer might think 
or choose to indulge in, and every absurdity and 
incongruity which he might think preper or 
daringly venture to obtrude upon an audience. 
“The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place, arise,” our critic informs us, “from the 
supposed necessity of making the drama credi- 
ble.” “It is false,” he says, “that any repre- 
sentation, 1s mistaken for the reality—that any 
dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credi- 
ble, or, for a single moment, was ever credited. 
The objection arising from the impossibility of 
passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the next 
at Rome, supposes that when the play opens, the 
spectator* really imagines himself at Alexandria. 
and believes that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the days 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely, he that ima- 
gines this, may imagine more. He that can take 
the stage, at one time, for the palace of the 
Ptolemies, may take it, in the next half-hour, for 
the promontory of Actium.” The simple and 
conclusive answer to all this, is, that no dramatic 
fable was ever intended to be credited, either by 
its author, or the actors representing it; such 
compositions being merely designed for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of those who read 
them in the closet, or who witness their perform- 
ance on the stage. To answer the end had in 
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= It is needless to observe, that no such supposition 
is ever made in any case; and that the whole argu- 





ment of the author, therefore, is based on a false 
assumption. 


| view, it is obvious, that they must at least be 


rendered probable and natural as fictions, by 
sedulously excluding from the plan and action of 
the fable all violent transitions, incongruities or 
anachronisms, that may tend, by their inconsis- 
tency, with the realities, of which the same is 
intended as an imitation, to remind the spectator, 
unnecessarily, of the artificial character of the 
representation, or to disclose defects in the piece, 
which operate to lessen the satisiaction which he 
might otherwise derive from the exhibition. A 
crama is, or is intended to be, an imitation of 
life and manners; and the justnessof the imitation 
is, in every case, the a point to be decided 
between the author and critic, except where the 
latter, at the outset, liberally furnishes the former, 
unasked, with all the excuses which his own inge- 
nuity could have suggested, for his violations of 
rule, or any faults into which his ignorance, or 
want of skill, may have betrayed him. The 
author having thuscommenced bya false assump- 
tion, or by mistaking the true objects of the drama, 
and of the representations of the stage, continues 
to bemaze and confound himself by his own rea- 
sonings, under the idea that he is opposing the 
reasoning of others, and finally comes back to the 
point from which he started, apparently, how- 
ever, without discovering that he had been merely 
arguing ina circle, for he thus proceeds:—“It will 
be asked, how does the drama move, if it is not 
credited? It is credited with all the credit due 
to a drama; it is credited whenever it moves as 
a just picture of a real original.” In the first 
place, a drama is not credited, however much it 
may move, but moves only when it presents a 
true delineation of human life and manners, or, 
as the author phrases it, when it forms “a just 
picture of a real original.” In the second, the 
author, after having asserted “that no dramatic 
fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or, for 
a single moment, was ever credited,” here admits, 
that such a fable is credited whenever it moves 
“as a just picture” of reality, or a true represen- 
tation of human life and manners. ‘To complete 
the Gordian knot of contradictions, thus rendered 
the more inextricable at every siave of the argu- 
ment, it is again contended, that as “the action is 
never supposed to be real,” and “the delight of 
tragedy proceeds from the consciousness of fic- 
tion,” it is quite as easy to believe that the second 
act of a piece passes at Cyprus, as that the first 
opens at Venice, and that a strict observance, 
therefore, of the unities of time and place, is an 
unnecessary restraint upon the drama, and a 
pedantic sacrifice to literary rules, and false and 
unfounded principles of taste. From all this we 
gather, if anything can be made of such reason- 
ing, that though a drama is credited, and ap- 
proaches nearer to excellence in proportion as it 
approaches to the character of “a just picture of 
a real original,” it matters little how far it may 
fall short of this character, by violation of the 
unities—by irregularity in the action, or improba- 
bility in the fable, there being no room for criti- 
cism on these points, as there are no grades in 
unbelief where fiction is acknowledged at the 
outset, and merely wears, and speaks through, 
the scenic mask. The confusion of ideas, so 
apparent here, in the reasoning of this otherwise 
discriminating and astute critic, is plainly tracea- 
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ble to the error into which he falls at the outset, 
of assuming, or taking for granted, that the main 
object of dramatic representation, is illusion, and 
not imitation, an error which, though altogether 
his own, he imputes to his opponents, and is thus 
led to level the whole artillery of his argument 
and rhetoric against a mere phantom, conjured 
up by himself, and which is still more unsubstan- 
tial than his reasonings, and the deductions which 
he draws from them having thus succeeded in 
overthrowing a false theory set up by himself, he 
seems at length to have had some glimmering 
perception of the true question atissue; for having 
fully proved the non-illusion of the scene, or the 
undisputed fact, that nothing known to be ficti- 
tious can be, or “was ever, fora moment, credited,” 
he proceeds to observe, that imitations produce 

ain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken 
for realities, but because they “bring realities to 
mind.” We certainly cannot but marvel, that the 
question which so naturally occurs here, namely, 
how realities are to be brought to mind, with any 
degree of success or eflect, except by accurate 
and naturaliy drawn imitations of those realities? 
had not occurred to the author, and at once dis- 
closed to him the absurdity of the thesis he was 
maintaining; for his argument seems to be, that 
though it is the design of the dramatic author to 
interest and amuse his auditors and readers, by 
scenestaken from real life,and rendered as nearly 
reflective as possible, of the realities which they 
are intended to represent, he may yet depart as 
widely as he may will, from the truth of circum- 
stances and the actual course of human events— 
as fur as their connexion with, and dependence 
on, the mere trifling accidents of time, place and 
probability, are concerned: it being as easy, ac- 
cording to him, for the mind to acquiesce in one 
stretch of fiction as another, where it has once 
resigned itself to the guidance of genius, and the 
temporary illusion of scene. The logic of this 
kind of reasoning, as we have before said, we are 
wholly unable to comprehend. ‘That the imper- 
fection of an imitation of real scenes and events, 
either on the stage, or on canvass is to be ex- 
cused because it is an imitation, and is acknow- 
ledged to be such.is a species of deduction which, 
however it may have satisfied the author, will 
hardly be received as satisfactory by critics, or 
his readers, at the present day. The principles 
contended for by the critic, seems, in fine, to be 
identical with, and to be fully sumined up, in the 
famous hyperbole of the impatient lover, (a dis- 
ciple, of course, of the Romantic school,) who, 
with the usual reasonabieness of such folks, 
asked nothing more of the gods than 

“To annihilate both space and time — 
* 4nd make two lovers happy.” — 

The dramatists of our author’s creed not only 
make no difficulty of doing this, but are enabled 
to effect the miracle even without the “Deus in- 
tersit invoked above,” or the divine aid which 
Horace thought might properly be called in on 
such occasions. But when the admirers of this 
great writer not only defend his faults, but, car- 
ried away by a blind and dark idolatry, would 
adopt and set up his errors as the elements and 
rules of a new school of dramatic writing, we 
must be permitted to demur to the proceeding, 
and to protest against the attempt to convert 








indulgence into precedent, and an act of grace 
into an approbation of the offences of which it 
merely remits the penalties. This, however, is 
one of those instances of dogged prejudice, and 
wilful persistence in error, which, through the 
prevailing weakness of human nature, we nearly 
as often meet with in the learned and enlightened, 
as among the ignorant and uneducated portion 
of mankind. It is characteristic of this species 
of learned bigotry, that those who once become 
thoroughly infected by it, always seek to con- 
firm themselves in it, rather than to emancipate 
their minds from, its influence, it being a weak- 
ness of our common nature, to prefer falsehood 
to truth, wherever the former happens, as is too 
frequently the case, to be the most agreeable of 
the two, or has connected itself, in any way, with 
our feelings or our early imbibed prejudices. 
Dr. Johnson, with an inconsistency which nothing 
but an hallucination of this kind can either excuse 
or account for,at one moment pleads in behalf of 
his favorite author, his want of education and 
the barbarity of the age in which he wrote, and 
in the next, intimates that he derived an advan- 
tage from these circumstances.* “He had no 
example,” we are told, “of such fame, as might 
force him upon imitation, nor critic of such autho- 
rity as might restrain his extravagances, * * 
As nothing is essential to the false but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place arise 
evidently from a false assumption, and by cir- 
cumscribing the extent of the drama, lessen its 
variety, I cannot think it much to be lamented, 
that they were not known by him, or not ob- 
served,” &c. The faults of his author thus meet 
with even better treatment than his beauties and 
excellencies, a partof the discredit which attaches 
to the former, being thrown upon the shoulders 
of his contemporaries, while they are, on the 
other hand, invested with a certain degree of 
merit, as contributing to the raciness and relish 
of the poetic nectar of his pages, us the taste of 
the skin does, to the native mountain wines of 
Spain. As a further specimen of the close rea- 
soning of our author on the subject we are 
considering, we give the following paragraph 
from the prefaces, which is certainly a curiosity 
in its way:—“Fiction, cannot move so much, but 
the atiention may be easily transferred; and 
though it must be allowed, that pleasing melan- 
choly is sometimes interrupted by unwelcome 
levity, yet, let it be considered likewise, that 
melancholy is often not pleasing; and the distur- 
bance of one man, may be the relief of another.” 
That is, though pleasing melancholy may be in- 
terrupted by unseasonable levity, unpleasing me- 
lancholy is not pleasing, and “the disturbance of 
one man may be the relief of another,” a truly ora- 
cular sentence, which leaves the unfortunate dra- 
matist who may seek counsel from this Coripheus 





* While his critics, as has been seen, grant absolu- 
tion, upon such easy terms, to a sinner of rank, and 
reserve the noted knot of criticism only for the quiv- 
ering backs of inferior offenders, they seem not to 
reflect upon the injustice they thus do to the unfortu- 
nate readers of their delinquent favourite, whom they 
treat as certain dealers do their customers, by com- 
pelling them not only to take the bad along with the 
good,but to receive the former as of equal value, 
or at the same rate as the latter. 
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of the new school, quite as wise as he was before, 
no clew being afforded him by which to discover 
the prevailing mode of an aucience, or when the 
majority consists of those to whom a disturbance 
of the sympathies awakened by the scene, would 
be unwelcome, or those to whom it would be a 
relief, being only told, fur his final information, 
that “different auditors have ditterent habitudes, 
and that, upon the whole, all pleasure consists in 
variety ;” while it would have been quite as cor- 
rect to have said, that all pleasure consists in 
uniformity, as that it is exclusively found in 
variety—it is intimated, that this latter species of 
pleasure is more nearly allied to irregularity than 
to symmetry and grace, or may be more readily 
attained by the free-school plan than by the more 
methodical and confined rules of the classical 
drama. Itis unnecessary, we presume, to expose 
the error of this idea, or to show, that those who 
adopt it, mistake confusion for variety, order for 
uniformity, and misrule for independence and 
freedom.* A painter, who having selected his 
subject, and succeeded in delineating to the life, 
or with the closest fidelity to nature and rules of 
art, should then commit the error of introducing 
either some incongruous object having no con- 
nection with the main design, or some grotesque 
group into another part of the picture, would 
scarcely be excused for thus marring his own 
work, by pleading that these extraneous and un- 
sightly accompaniments, were still well painted, 
and admirably drawn after nature. It is remark- 
able, that Sir Walter Scott adopts the same 
strain of argumentas Dr. Johnson, in his remarks 
upon Shakspeare, and on the other authors of 
the Romantic school. He says, “the main ques- 
tion yet remains behind, namely, whether such 
an illusion is actually produced on the minds of 
the audience, by the best acted plays, as induces 
them to suppose themselves witnessing a reality ; 
an illusion, in short, so complete, as to suffer no 
interruption from the occasional extension of time 
or change of place, in the course of the piece. 
We do not hesitate to say, that no such impres- 
sion ever is produced on a sane understanding, 
and that the Parisian critic in whose presence 
the unities are never violated, no more mistakes 
Talma for Nero, than a London citizen identifies 
Kemble with Coriolanus, or Lear with Richard 
Ill. To the most ignorant spectator, however 
unaccustomed to the trick of the scene, the ex- 
citement which his fancy receives, falls materially 
short of actual mental delusion. Even the sapi- 
ent Partridge himself never thought of being 
startled at the apparition of the King of Denmark 
which he knew only to be a man ina strange 
dress, &c.” He then asks, “if dramatic repre- 
sentation does not produce the impression of 
reality, in what, it may be asked, consists its 
‘sage We reply, that its effects are produced 

y the powerful emotions which it excites in the 
minds of the spectators.”—That is, the drama 
produces its effects, by its effects, or by powerful 
emotions it causes in the minds of the spectators. 





* A general audience, in an unlearned age, requires 
Yather amusement than conformity to rules, and is 
more displeased with tiresome uniformity than shock- 
ed with the breach of all the unities.—Essay on the 
Drama by Sir Walter Scott, p. 250. 
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These effects, however, we repeat, can be pro- 
duced inno other way than by correct delineations 
of human character, and faithful representations 
of the natural course of human events and cir- 
cumstances, as nature herself,of whom the critics 
and the writer of the Romantic school talk so 
much, is subject to the general laws of time and 
place—of order and possibility. Sir Walter 
Scottadmits that “the drama, with the advantage 
of dresses, costume, and lively representation, 
approaches more nearly to actual reality, and, 
therefore, has a better chance of attaining its 
object, than any other of the fine arts.” The 
approach then, to actual reality, is the effect, 
which, the dramatic poet should aim at; but, we 
are told in the same breath, that there being no 
illusion in the representation of the stage, it 
matters little whether the scene be laid at one 
moment in Rome, or a thousand miles off, in the 
next—whether the dramatis persone appear in 
their proper characters, as Greeks and Romans, 
or inappropriately habited as Englishmen, “as 
the spectators,” to use the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“are always in their senses, and know, from the 
first to the last,that the stage is only a stage, and 
that players are only players!!!’ Sir Walter 
next proceeds to quote a Mr. Morgan, who has 
written something on the plays of Shakspeare, 
and who tells us, that “true poetry is magic, not 
nature, or an effect from causes hidden or un- 
known. Tothe magicianwe prescribe no laws; 
his law and his power are one—his power is his 
law.” Shakspeare, it wili be seen,is here spoken 
of, and treated, as a bona-fide, or veritable magi- 
cian, and, as such, is considered as dispensed from 
any obligation to observe those laws and rules of 
composition which inferior minds are compelled 
to study, and required to adhere to. Sir Walter, 
at last, says, with some naiveté, that “in adopting 
the views of those authors who have pleaded for 
the liberty of the poet, it is not our intention to 
deny that great advantages may be obtained by 
the observance of the unities, not considering 
them as in themselves essential to the play, but 
only as points upon which the credibility and 
intelligibility of the action, in some sort depend.” 

But Shakspeare’s “adherence to general na- 
ture, has exposed him,” his commentator tells 
us, “to the censure of critics, who form their 
judgments upon narrow principles. Dennis and 
Rymer think his Romans not sufficiently Roman, 
and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely 
royal. Dennis is offended that Menenius, a 
senator of Rome, should play the buffoon ; and 
Voltaire thinks decency violated when the Danish 
usurper is represented as a drunkard. But 
Shakspeare always makes nature predominate 
over accident; and if he preserves the essentials 
in character, is not very careful of distinctions 
superinduced and adventitious. His story re- 
quired Romans or kings; but he thinks only of 
men. He knew that Rome, like every other 
city, had men of all dispositions, and wanting a 
buffoon, he went into the senate-house for that 
which the senate would certainly have aflorded 
him. He was inclined to show an usurper and 
a murderer not only odious, but despicable ; he, 
therefore, added drunkenness to his other quali- 
ties, knowing that kings love wine like other men, 


and that wine exerts its natural power upon kings. 
4 
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These are the petty cavils of petty minds. A 
poet overlooks the casual distinction of country 
and condition, &c.” This is a “new kind of 
doctrine” certainly. According to these very 
liberal principles, the writer who closely follows 
nature must abandon art and commit faults, in 
order to arrive at excellencies; and like a blun- 
dering guide who brings the traveller right in the 
end, may be excused for dragging his readers 
floundering on through bogs and brakes and by- 
ways—if he makes amends, by landing him on 
a bank of flowers at last—however unnecessarily 
he may have led him a devious dance of this 
kind. All menare liable to get drunk—kings are 
men; therefore, kings may get drunk, and be 
brought on the stage in that condition, without 
any violation of nature, however great may be 
the outrage upon decency and propriety: this 
syllogism being considered by authors as a full 
and sufficient answer to the “petty cavils” of such 
rhymers and feeble reasoners as Voltaire, and 
the other objectors to the faults and incongruities 
of his favorite author. If it were more natural 
for a king to get drunk, and expose himself in 
public, than to keep sober, and preserve his dig- 
nity—if the senate-house were the proper and 
most likely place to find a buffoon and jester—if, 
lastly, there were any difficulty beyond that of 
doing right, in uniting propriety of detail and 
completeness of finish, with the merits of inven- 
tion and originality, the above reasoning might 
hold good, or be received as a valid defence of the 
crudities and incongruities to which the critic 
himself has here referred. But, to plead in ex- 
tenuation of such palpable violations of likelihood 
and propriety, that the personages thus misdrawn 
and caricatured, were still but human beings, 
and as such, might by possibility be sots and 
fools as well as other men, is so childish an argu- 
ment, that could the author in whose behalf it 
is urged, meet his advocate before the tribunal 
of criticism, he would himself, we are confident, 
reject so absurd and injudicious a defence, plead 
guilty to the charge brought against him by his 
critics, and throw himself on the mercy of the 
court, which could not fail to be extended to so 
dashing an outlaw, and so brilliant a culprit. 
But Shakspeare’s plays, we are told, exhibit “the 
real state of sublunary nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with end- 
less variety of proportion, and innumerable 
modes of combination, and expressing the course 
of the world, in which the loss of one man is the 
loss of another—in which at the same time, the 
reveller is hastening to his wine,and the mourner 
burying his friend—in which the malignity of 
one, is sometimes defeated by the frolic of ano- 
ther—and many mischiefs and many benefits are 
done, and hundreds without design.” Had it 
been the object of Shakspeare, in his plays, to 
give a general view, or mere panoramic sketch, 
of society and the condition of man, the above 
account of the plan and character of his drama- 
tic compositions, would have included also full 
and sufEcient vindication of his faults and irregu- 
larities; but when we know, that on the contrary, 
his aim was the same as that of all other writers 
for the stage, namely, to concentrate the attention 
of his readers and auditors on some particular 
action or eatastrophe—to deepen, by continued 








and skilful touches, the interest and pathos of 
his scenes, so as to produce the highest possible 
tragic effect in the end: it cannot but “make the 
judicious grieve” that this otherwise great au- 
thor. so often lost sight of the true object of all 
dramatic writings, or led away by the poor ambi- 
tion of “setting some quantity of barren spectators 
laughing,” marred the symmetry and beauty of 
his best productions, by introducing, in violation 
of all critical rule, unseemly scenes and low cha- 
racters, unsuited to the dignity of the drama. If 
itwere necessary to disregard, orif anything were 
gained by overlooking the distinctions of country 
and condition, in the delineation of fictitious or 
dramatic characters, the defence set up by our 
critic for the irregularities and practical ana- 
chronisms of his author, might be admitted as 
valid; but stated as it is, the argument is, abso- 
lutely, without meaning, as it is merely an asser- 
tion of what no one denies, namely, that Shak- 
speare, in spite of his faults, has his excellencies, 
and still adheres to nature even where he most 
widely departs from the rules of art and the 
precepts of criticism, though he loses much, and 
gains nothing, by this kind of originality, or such 
mistaken displays of independence, which only 
contribute to deteriorate his works anc thicken the 
spots that obscure his otherwise iesplendent sun. 
The neglect of rule in one instance, it will be 
found, ever leads to a general Jaxness and care- 
lessness of execution throughout, as is sufficiently 
evidenced by the hurried manner (as is confessed 
by his critics) in which the plot and denouement 
of most of this great author’s plays are managed, 
and, in a manner, forcibly finished, rather than 
naturally developed and satisfactorily closed. 
“His plots,’ says Dr. Johnson, “are often so 
loosely formed, that a very slight consideration 
might improve them, and so carelessly pursued, 
that he seems not always to comprehend his own 
design.”* “It may be observed,that in many of 
his plays, the latter part, is evidently neglected. 
When he found himself near the end of his 
work, and in view of his reward, he shortened 
the labor to snatch the profit.”f 

Sir Walter Scott, also observes, “Shakspeare 
appears to compose rapidly and carelessly, and 
sometimes even without considering, while wri- 
ting the earliest acts, how the catastrophe was 
to be huddled up, in that which was to conclude 
the piece. We may fairly conclude him to have 
been indifferent about fame, who would take so 
little pains to win it.”} | The primary importance 
of the plot in every drama—-the necessity of art- 
fully laying—of constantly advancing, and final- 
ly bringing it toa natural conclusion, was justly 
insisted on, and laid down as a critical canon 
by Aristotle, more than two thousand years ago. 
That great writer also remarked, on the compar- 
ative ease, where this is neglected, as it gene- 





* Preface, p. 32. tIbid., p. 8. 

:Shakspeare, it is to be recollected, was the con- 
temporary and intimate of Jonson, from his associ- 
ation with that great scholar, who was himself a 
careful observer of the unities he was probably led 
to underate in his own works, as being aware of 
their unclassical character, and thence took no fur- 
ther account of them, after they had served his turn, 
or the temporary purpose for which they were 
written. , 
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rally is by Shakspe 
ters of the romantic school, of sustaining partic- 
ular characters, and writing fine single scenes, 
which comprises the chief merit of this class of 
writers. The criticisms which we have thus of- 
fered on this great author, will, doubtless, be 
received as presumptuous, if not as profanations 
of his inspired writings, by those who consider 
his defects as merged in his merits, and covered 
by the splendid and imperial mantle of his ex- 
cellencies. We have, however, only to say, that 
we have considered rather the interest of our 
own literature, than the deference due to great 
names and foreign authorities, and have dwelt 
thus at length upon the subject in the humble 
hope of being able to effect something towards 
restoring the study of the true principles of com- 
position, and especially of the dramatic art, at 
least among our own countrymen, who are 
certainly under no obligation to cherish a blind 
reverence for the errors of Shakspeare, or for 
the authority of Dr. Johnson. Our object has 
been to show, that it is only by a return to those 
just rules of criticism and the drama, which have 
been illustrated by the practice and approval of 
scholars, and received the sanction of time, that 
we can hope to excel, either in dramatic com- 
position, or in any other department of litera- 
ture, or the Fine Arts. That a return to, and 
study of the true principles, and canons of  crit- 
icism and composition, on the part of our writers 
would have the further advantage of affording 
them an opportunity of competing upon better 
terms than they at present do, with their British 
predecessors and rivals, and a fairer chance of 
outstripping them in the arduous race of emu- 
lation and renown. It is surely ever to be re- 


are, and by most of the wri- 
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gretted, that those imperial tissues, of which the | 


more gaily wrought are such fitting accompa- 
niments for the comic mask; while those of 
darker and more deeply embroidered pattern, 
are so worthy to grace the shoulders and form 
the trailing weeds of the “ Muse of Tears”— 


“And sweep with mourning state the tragic floor;” 


should have been left but half made up, with 
all their loose ends and raw edges about them, 
as if they had been merely hastily stitched to- 
gether and fashioned for present use, and then 


_ condition, that scarcely a merchant-shi 
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licy, and the crowning glory of a free people— 
for history shows, that while these wonderful 
people with one hand fostered, and munificently 
encouraged the fine arts, they, with the other, 
sent forth the fleets and armies, “conquering and 
to conquer,” and extended the commerce of 
Athens to the utmost limits of the then civilized 
world—so that she became the rival and suc- 
cessor of Sidon and Tyre, in wealth and splen- 
dor and commercial importance. It was indeed 
among other causes, to the civilizing influence 
of commerce, and the wealth introduced by her 
extensive traffic,* that Athens was indebted for 
her splendor, for her rapid improvement in arts 
and letters, and for the weight and consequence 
which she enjoyed among the rival States of 
Greece. The same author to whom we owe 
the extracts on the origin of the drama, has the 
following passage, which we quote as throwing 
further light upon a subject which it is only in 
our power to glance at for the present, but 
which deserves a fuller and more particular il- 
lustration, and which, therefore, we propose to 
resume at a more convenient opportunity. “The 
Deigma was situated in the Pirgzeus, and an- 
swered to the modern Change. Here were to 
be seen strangers, arriving from all nations sit- 
uated on the shores of the Mediterranean and 





*The example I have before my eyes of this re- 
public, which, merely by the strength of its moral 
force, was raised to such an envied height of repu- 
tation and power, must frequently turn the attention 
of thinking men to speculations of this nature; and 
may, perhaps, excite thy curiosity to know what re- 
marks my long residence here has enabled me to 
make on the advantages which Athens has secured 
to herself by the extent of her commerce, and the 
protection of her floating bulwarks. The former 
was, before this war broke out, in so flourishing a 
navigated 
these seas without taking the Pirgus in her voyage; 
and not only found the readiest and best of vent for 
her cargo, but replaced it either with the native com- 


_modities of the place, with honey and corn, or those 


of foreign countries, which are always laid upin the 
well-stored magazines of its traders. A more ex- 


, traordinary circumstance, which I cannot help add- 


carelessly thrown aside into the lumber-room of 
a theatre—their owner appearing to have been | 


insensible to their value, and indifferent to what 
became of them. Nothing, we repeat, can be 
more mistaken than the doctrine, and nothing 


more pernicious when put forth under authority | 


of great names, than that the rules laid down 
by criticism, for the assistance and government 
of genius, are restraints upon its powers, and 
operate to cramp its movements, and repress 
itsenergies. The falcon does not soar with less 
vigor of wing, or less successfully pursue and 
seize its quarry, for the training it receives from 
the hand of the hawker—but, on the contrary, 
without any loss of its native activity or in- 
stincts, acquires new powers, and increased sa- 
gacity, that enable it to contribute to the plea- 
sures of man, and to become the companion of 
kings. We have also endeavored to show, by 
the example of the Greeks, that the cultivation 
and patronage of the fine arts, is the truest po- 


j 


ing under this head, is, that Athens is the only State 
in Greece, or in any other country that I know of, 
where a general opulence enables the lowest kind of 
people to live with ease and convenience; and that 
chiefly by the frequency of public sacrifices, at 
which large doles of flesh and bread are distributed 
to the poor, and the number of edifices, as baths, 
gymnasia, &c. erected at the public charge for the 
use of all the citizens. And notwithstanding the 
unavoidable inconveniences with which commerce 
and the benefits derived from it, must always be em- 
barrassed during a state of hostility between nation 
and nation, it may easily be proved that the Pelo- 
ponnesian trade and navigation have suffered in an 
infinitely larger proportion than the Athenian, by 
the influence of this breach. For since the action 
of Pylus, the fleets of the latter are masters of the 
sea without control, and not only superior to the 


| scattered squadrons of the enemy, but numerous to 


protect their own commerce, and interrupt their ri- 
vals; and, what is of the highest consequence, to 
oblige even neutral powers to carry on an almost 
exclusive traffic with this republic, and not to export 
their naval stores or the products of their looms and 
their mines, without its knowledge and consent.— 
Athenian Letters, vol. 2, p. 370, 
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the Euxine sea; and, as if to prove that the arts 
more particularly flourish under the patronage 
of commerce, no part of Athens was more 
crowded with pictures and statues. None of 
the Athenians, according to Aristotle, were so 
distinguished for their urbanity and politeness, 
as the inhabitants of the Pirzus. It is there, 
accordingly, that Plato has laid the scene of 
some of his most beautiful dialogues. It was 
among the merchants, the bankers and the ship 
masters at the Pireus, that the great orator De- 
mosthenes, acquired his extensive knowledge 
of maritime usury, naval contracts, and those 
remarkable subtleties which the Greeks display- 
ed in their commercial transactions.” Can it 
then be inconsistent with the dignity and inter- 
est of governments to devote a portion of their 
attention and resources to the support and en- 
couragement of the fine arts, when we derive 
the lesson from history, that they may be thus 
successfully associated with the industry, the 
commerce, and the power of a State; and, that 
while they add a grace and ornament to the 
edifice of a nation’s greatness, they detract no- 
thing from the strength or durability of the 
structure. While Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, 
have successively disappeared from the map of 
the earth, and left scarcely a stone to tell “of 
their whereabouts,” the memorials of Grecian 
genius and greatness, scarcely touched by de- 
cay, continue to attract the gaze and admiration 
of mankind; and the glory of Athens, fresh as 
the rainbow after a shower, still brightens a- 
midst the gloom of the past, and realizing one 
of their own beautiful superstitions, imparts a 
precious odor to, and consecrates every object 
that itshines upon.* The impressive lessons of 
antiquity, unfold to us at the outset of our ca- 
reer, the broad and illuminated route that leads 
onward to the summits of greatness and glory ; 
while from its beautiful and meaning fables, we 
may learn to avoid the snares that beset the 
path, and that may fatally betray our feet. The 
apples of Atalanta, not less fatal than those 
that allured Eve,{ have already seduced us but 
too widely from the course; and without seem- 
ing to be aware of the evil of our ways, we 
are blindly and heedlessly treading the down- 
ward paths of corruption, which, though flowery 
and winding at first, will be found to come to a 
speedy and sudden termination, in the wide-ga- 
ping gulf of irreversible ruin. It is not by the 
undeviating pursuits after gain—by the multi- 
plication of its industrious establishments—or by 
spreading its numbers over a wide extent of ter- 
ritory, that a nation becomes great; though we 
may say, in addressing ourselves to our country, 
“ Hine tibi exunt artes ;” these being the “means 
and appliances,” which we seem to consider as 
better calculated than the practice of the civic 





*The ancients considered those trees as sacred, on 
which the rainbow had rested; and believed that they 
acquired from thence a peculiar quality, and that 
their wood was the most proper to be used in sacri- 
fices. 

tAn age of cold and earth-born philosophy, of 
utilitarian calculations, and angry controversy, does 
more to stop the growth of literature, than even one 
of revolution and war.—Dublin Review, Art. Lamar- 
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and martial virtues, or the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, to promote our national prosperi- 
ty, and ensure to our institutions a deathless 
date. But until we learn to rank the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the people. above 
their mere animal wants and physical interests, 
which form at present the chief concern and 
care of government, our pretensions to superior 
enlightenment and civilization, will only meet 
with contempt from the world, and derision at 
the bar of posterity and time. A nation which 
looks exclusively to mechanical objects, or its 
mere material interests, diflers in no respect, or 
but very little, from a herd of animals, or a com- 
munity of bees or beavers—and, indeed, may be 
said to fall rather below these “cunning work- 
ers,” who are governed by the dictates of an 
unerring instinct, and “intelligent, of seasons” — 
both provide for the future, and enjoy the pres- 
ent. A hoarding of the public money, or a lav- 
ish and exclusive expenditure of it on objects of 
either prospective or present utility and conve- 
nience, is even a worse example in a nation, 
than a similar display of selfishness on the part 
of an individual, as it both debases and rev les 
the spirit of the people; and uneconomically 
directs the public treasures to purposes less 
really useful and valuable, than those to which 
they might, and therefore ought to be applied. 
That gold, for which man so often “files his 
mind,” and which is in general so corrupting in 
its eflects, may yet be rendered subservient to 
the highest and noblest ends; and may be made 
gold indeed, by being employed to advance 
those moral and intellectual objects, which tend 
to elevate the character, to reform the taste and 
manners of the people, and to make them bet- 
ter; objects which a government, as it has the 
means, is under an obligation to promote—for 
the power involves the duty to do good. It is 
observed by Cicero, in a sublime fragment of 
his lost work De Republica, “that religion and 
morality can be but imperfectly enforced by pre- 
cept, or by the example of individuals. That 
itis for governments alone to raise the standard 
of virtue and piety, with effect and success, by 
paying a proper homage to the gods—by the 
observance of justice and moderation in its 
course, and by promoting, as it can do, with an 
almost omnipotent hand, the enlightenment, the 
refinement, and the moral improvement of the 
people. *Tis for governments to teach the pro- 
er use of riches, and of the advantages of know- 
edge, the practice of a judicious munificence, 
which is the only true public economy—or by a 
refined and tasteful expenditure of its treasures, 
which forms the same test of its character and 
spirit, as a liberal use of his wealth, and of the 
gifts of fortune does, of superior enlightenment 
and cultivation of mind, in the case of an_indi- 
vidual. A nation being endowed with ever-re- 
newing youth, and bearing “a charmed life,” 
enjoys the inestimable advantage of being ena- 
bled to carry out the suggestions of genius, and 
to perfect the designs of the philanthropist, and 
of the true friends of mankind. How great 
would have been the advances of society in in- 
telligence, virtue, and every social improvement, 
had an Antoninus and an Alfred—had a Berkley 
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granted the length of days, necessary for the 
completion of their god-like and benevolent 
plans for the instruction and benefit of their spe- 
cies. The glory of Athens is perpetuated not 
by her roads and canals, or by the long walls of 
the Pireus, but by her light-ditfusing literature— 
by the writings of her poets, her historians and 
her philosophers—and above all, by the bright 
examples of heroism, virtue and patriotism, 
which so thickly adorn her splendid and ever- 
glorious annals. A host of heroes—of warriors, 
and of warrior-statesmen, upheld her on their 
shields, the admiration of mankind; and her 
Homer, with “his monumental songs”— 
“Ruilds far more durably his lasting throne, 
Than all the Pharoahs with their hills of stone.” 

Rome, is remembered, not for aqueducts or 
rock-built highways—the roads to conquest, on 
which her eagles flew in triumph, and her war- 
chariots rolled— 


“And left in air a thunder of their own;” 


but for her great men— 


‘‘Her Cato firm, her Prutus sternly just, 

Her rigid Cincinnatus, nobly poor ;”’ 
and the “alta genus Scipiadem,” together with 
that long galaxy of great writers who contribute 
to form the broad and bright tract of glory which 
she has left behind her. 

The Parthenon and the Colisseum, afford far 
more interesting monuments of the people who 
reared them, than all the public works put to- 
gether, which have been executed in the United 
States, will ever do of the generation by whom 
they have been built—while they were quite 
useful in their day, by the employment which 
their construction gave to artists and artisans, 
and the number of travellers whom they drew 
to gaze upon their grandeur and wonders—as 
they were glorious and beautiful; while they 
have the advantage over works of mere utility, 
of having continued to form models of taste, and 
to impart instruction and delight to successive 
generations. Some slight attention at least, 
will, we trust, be yet given by the government 
and nation, to the cultivation of those arts which 
best promote the improvement, and most re- 
dound to the glory of a country. Should the 
national coffers ever again overflow, as they 
lately did, with forty millions of treasure, the 
money, we hope, will not be corruptly wasted 
in promoting the designs and political objects 
of demagogues and intriguers, but will be dedi- 
cated to purposes more worthy of a great, a free, 
and enlightened people. We conclude, by sub- 
mitting the following remarks, from the Foreign 
Quarterly Review—with the comments made 
on them by the Boston Courier. They cannot 
but create mortification, and melancholy reflec- 
tions in the minds of every American. 

“American financiering, which has, in Eu- 
rope, become almost another word for swindling, 
has injured our character abroad in a moral point 
of view, so much, that it will be long before we 
shall be able to get back the credit which we 
once possessed, even if we should all at once be 
able and willing to pay up all our debts and in- 
terest upon interest. The Baltimore American 
of the 19th ult. copies an extract from a late 
number of the British and Foreign Review, in 








which the writer alludes to the high hopes with 
which the hearts of all men were filled by the 
progress and end of the American Revolution ; 
it concludes with the following paragraph, which 
all who have courage enough to acknowledge 
the situation in which we have been placed by 
repudiating States and broken banks, know to 
be too true. It is time that we left off quarrelling 
with Hall, Marryatt, and Dickens, for abusing 
our manners, and turn our attention to retrieving 
the character of the country for honesty.— Bos- 
ton Courier. 

“We must not stop to ask how these have been 
fulfilled in the land whither freedom and justice 
were to retreat from oppressed and corrupt Eu- 
rope. To those who estimate human progress 
by miles of railroad and bales of cotton, the re- 
sult may be satisfactory ; but those who wish to 
retain any hope of the moral improvement of 
mankind—of their emancipation from the tyran- 
ny of base prejudices and evil passions—their 
elevation above sordid and short-sighted inter- 
ests—their obedience to justice, reason, honor 
and humanity, had better not turn their eyes 
that way at the present moment. Ifa people, 
neither coerced by foreign domination nor by 
internal tyranny, neither cramped by nature, 
nor stinted by fortune, can attain to no higher 
moral development than that which America 
now exhibits, whither is the philanthropist to 
look, or what are the circumstances which will 
justify his hopes? Unfortunately, when indi- 
viduals or nations are regarded as the represen- 
tatives of principles, their crimes or vices dis- 
honor not only themselves but those principles ; 
and it is thus that the avowed and sustained dis- 
honesty which presents so shocking a spectacle 
to the eyes of Europe, must produce evils far 
greater and more lasting than those it inflicts on 
its immediate victims. The reign of fraud in 
America, like the reign of terror in France, puts 
weapons into the hands of the enemies of free 
institutions, and reduces their champions to si- 
lence, if not to despair.” 

Lassvs. 
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’T wit soothe when I am gone, 
And lone my weary lot, 
To think, though but by one, 
I still am unforgot ; 
That one remembers yet 
The lone one o’er the sea, 
And it will sweeten each regret, 
If thou art she. 


And, as in happier hours, 
Still let thy hand entwine 
For me thy lovely flowers, 
Most beautiful as thine; 
Ah! these alone may speak, 
Of a love as pure, as warm, 
Which, if it ever flush’d thy cheek, 
Increased its charm. 


Ah! if thy morning prayer, 
And evening thought, be mine— 


If to thy spirit mine be dear, 
As, to some blessed shrine, 
The homage of the true ;— 
‘Then do I know, tho’ lone, 
Blessings my footsteps shall pursue, 
Thus bless’d by one! 
SPIRIDION. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 
MEMOIR OF JOSEPH M’JUNKIN, OF UNION. 


Tue venerable patriot whose name heads this 
article, is still alive. Although in his eighty- 
eighth year, and residing about forty-five miles 
from the Cow-pens’ battle ground, on the 28th of 
June last, his son remarked in a letter to the 
writer, that his father said, that he proposed to 
attend the commemoration of his country’s inde- 
pendence, on the succeding Saturday, at that 
place, “in order to fight the battle over again.”’ 
May the blessing of health long be continued to 
the gallant old man, and may his presence cheer 
and bless the younger generations of his coun- 
trymen at many asucceeding anniversary; and may 
the sight of his grey hairs remind them, that in 
youth they were exposed to the merciless peltings 
of the storm of the Revolution, to secure the 
liberty they now enjoy. The sight of his ven- 
erable form, still erect, under a weight of eighty- 
seven winters, ought to remind his fellow-citizens 
everywhere, and especially in Union, of the great 
debt of gratitude which they owe him. It ought 
to be repaid by sheltering kindly in old age, the 
patriot who, in youth, dared and suffered so much 
forthem. Hitherto, the obligation has been little 
heeded ; for, in his old age, his all has been swept 
from him—even his home, the home of the hero 
of Tinker Creek, was sold by the sheriff of Union 
district, for an inadequate price,and there were 
none to say, it shall not be so. Had it not been 
for the pious affection of his son, and a pension 
from the United States, his aged head would have 
been without any other covering than that of the 
poor-house of the district in which he so long 
lived, and in which he so Jong fought for liberty. 

He was born near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on 
the 22nd of June, 1755; his father, Samuel Mc- 
Junkin, soon after his birth, removed to, and set- 
tled permanently, in Union District on Tinker 
Creek. He was < Presbyterian, and notwith- 
standing all the difficulties and disadvantages 
attendant upon the early settlers of the upper part 
of South-Carolina, he raised up his children in 
quiet and orderly habits, and with the benefit of 
Christian instruction. 

The subject of this memoir, at the beginning 
of hostilities in South-Carolina, was in his twenty- 
first year. How his mind was affected at the 
prospect before him, may be judged of from the 
following dream, which he had on the 3d of 
August, 1775, and which he earnestly desired 
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should be inserted in the biographical sketch of 
his lite, which he knew was about to be given to 
the world in the pages of the Magnolia. 

To the sleeping youth appeared two suns, one 
larger than the other. The largest appeared to 
be about an hour anda half high; the other was 
between it and the earth. A storm seemed sud- 
denly to arise, hiding them from his view, and 
covering the firmament with great darkness. 
The storm raged with great violence, but its 
greatest fury seemed to be poured upon a beauti- 
ful tree of two stems and many branchess It was 
split in two, and fell prostrate to the ground, the 
two parts lying in different directions. A great 
multitude of people seemed to gather together 
about the tree, and lament its fall; at length, 
with much disturbance, and after many trials, 
they succeeded in rearing up the prostrated parts, 
and uniting them together by binding around 
them many cords. As soon as th’s was done, the 
storm was at an end, the sun snone out clearly, 
and all nature reposed in calm and serene beauty. 
Of this dream, the veteran remarks, “I am no 
believer in dreams, yet this, it seems to me, came 
fully to pass in the American revolution.” And 
no doubt his mind, possessed with the idea that 
God had thus sealed instruction to him, was better 
prepared to encounter the privations and trials of 
that period which “tried men’s souls.” 

It, however, probably resulted very much from 
the train of ideas which had been excited in his 
mind by listening to the discourses of the Rev. 
Wm. Tenant, of the Presbyterian church, the 
Rey. Oliver Hart, of the Baptist church, and 
Wn. Henry Drayton, Esq., who, in the July pre- 
ceding, as the missionaries of liberty, attended by 
young McJunkin, traversed Laurens, Union, and 
Spartanburgh, collected the people in multitudes, 
and explained to them the nature of the contest 
in which South-Carolina was about embarking. 
He states, that the general topics on which they 
addressed the people, were, the right of self-go- 
vernment, the sufferings which the early settlers 
of America had experienced for the sake of reli- 
gious and civil liberty, and the danger in which it 
was now placed by the enactment of laws in the 
British parliament, where they were misrepre- 
sented, Ist, to establish a Roman Catholic church 
in Canada ; 2nd, to levy a tax on tea; 3d, to re- 
quire all papers to be authenticated by stainps ; 
and, 4th, to impose church rates. These subjects 
were discussed in a calm, persuasive, and Chris- 
tian-like manner, and had the effect of enlighten- 
ing and convincing the minds of many, perhaps 
a majority, of the people. Still there were many 
deluded, and led off from the path of duty, by the 
arts of Col. Fletcher, who lived at the Falls of 
Fair Forest, now known as McBeth’'s Mills. He 
was a man of much influence, and exerted it to 
prevent the union of all ranks in their opposition 
to the British governments The better to 
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accomplish his ends, and to answer the arguments | 


of Tenant, Drayton, and Hart, he employed one | 
Joseph Robison, (who had been educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry, but who had forfeited all 
claims to Christian character by uniting with a | 
man of the name of Cotton, and fraudulently 
obtaining orders for him in the Episcopal church | 
in Virginia,) and sent him to Charleston to confer | 
with Lord William Campbell, the governor of | 
the province. - He was furnished by his lordship 
with numerous pamphlets, called “cutters,” for 
distributton. Their scope was to show the crimi- | 
nality of resisting the Lord’s annointed, the evils | 
which would result from rebellion, and the advan- | 
} 


tages which the people would receive from re- | 
maining loyal. On his return, Fletcher called a | 
meeting at Diving Creek meeting-house, which | 
was so numerously attended that the house could | 
not contain the assembly ; they were, therefore, | 
addressed by Robison, from a large rock, in the | 
open air. He read one of the pamphlets, and | 
commented upon it; he alludec to the case of | 
David and Saul as illustrative of the miseries | 
attendant upon rebellion; he abused the conti- 
nental congress, and Gen. Washington, and their 
principles: he said of them, “when they had in- 
volved the people in inextricable difficulties, the 
d—d rascals would run off to the Indians, to the | 
Islands, or to the Spaniards.”” When this sen- | 
tence was uttered, Saml. McJunkin, the father of | 
Joseph, cried out, “I wonder where preachers | 
Robison and Cotton will then be.” This so dis- | 
concerted Robison, that he descended from his | 
rostrum, and said, “I would have carried my point | 
had it not been for that d—d old Irish Presbyte- | 
rian ; he has defeated me !” | 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


During the progress of Drayton and Tenant, | 
they entered into a treaty, or stipulation, with 
that portion of the inhabitants who were not 
disposed to take up arms against Great Britain, 
that they should remain peaceably at home. In 
the fall of ’75, it was ascertained that Robert 
Cunningham, a worthy and popular man in that 
portion of Ninety-six district, now known as 
Laurens, had declared, he would not be bound by 
that treaty. He was, therefore, apprehended, 
and sent off to Charleston. To rescue him, his 
brother, Patrick Cunningham, raised a body of 
men, but was too late to effect that object. 

The Cherokee Indians, by the disturbed state 
of things in the colonies, were deprived of their 
usual supplies; they were, therefore, in a very 
bad humor. To keep them quiet, the council 
of safety sent a quantity of powder and lead. 
The wagons and escort conveying it, on the 3d 
of November, 1775, fell in with the party led by | 
Patrick Cunningham, who being defeated in his 
first object, attacked and captured the whole de- 
tachment, and carried off the powder and lead. 
As soon as intelligence of this affair reached 
Maj. Williamson, who had command of the milita 








near Ninety-six, he went in pursuit, but found 
the party increased by additions under Bowman 
and Maj. Robertson, the latter of whom had com- 
mand, and was forced to retreat to the village of 
Ninety-six, where, for three days, a fight was 


_kept up, with little loss to either party; and at 


last the tories having succeeded in cutting the 
whigs off from the Spring, a treaty was entered 
into, whereby hostilities were suspended for 
twenty days. To quell this insurrection of the 
tories, the congress of South-Carolina, in No- 
vember, ’75, determined to raise an army. Col. 
Richardson commanded the militia, and Col. 
Thompson the regulars, called rangers. Col. Ri- 
chardson ordered Col. John Thompson, who resi- 
ded in the upper part of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation, called Fair Forest, to raise a regiment 
for the expedition, and meet him at Granby. The 
regiment was raised without a draft, and in it 
Joseph McJunkin, under Capt. Thos. Brandon, 
made his first essay in arms. At Granby they 
formed a junction with Richardson, who had the 
entire command of the expedition. They thence 
marched to Weaver’s ferry,on Saluda. While 
encamped there, two of Col. Fletcher’s emissa- 
ries, Benj. Wafford and Betty Scruggs, who had 
been to Charleston for instructions, came into the 
camp, were secured, and after being very closely 
searched, the British governor’s instructions to 
the tories in their contemplated movements, 
were found secreted upon the person of the lady. 
From Weaver's ferry, Richardson’s command 
moved on to Gen. Casey’s place, on Duncan’s 
Creek, in Newberry district—-thence to the Big 
Survey, on which Dr. John N. Herndon now 
lives; here a pause was made for the arrival of 
the North-Carolina troops ; but they not arriving, 
or pursuing a route higher up the country, the 
march was continued to Liberty Spring in the 
lower part of Laurens district. There six or 
seven hundred militia from North-Carolina, under 
the command of Cols. Polk and Rutherford, and 
two hundred regulars under Col. Martin, joined 
Col. Richardson. He continued his search and 
pursuit of the tories to Kollingsworth’s Mills, 
(now Simpson’s,) on Rabun’s Creek. The army 
reached this point on the 24th of December. Du- 
ring the night a great snow fell, which gave the 
expedition the name of the Snow Camps. The 
tories were encamped at the Cane-brake, on 
Enoree river, which is supposed to be in the 
lower corner of Greenville, and at or near the 
widow Ford’s mill, laid down in Mills’ atlas. 
On the morning of the 25th, a detachment was 
dispatched to break up the tory encampment, 
which they did by seizing the leaders and scat- 
tering the insurgents. Some fled beyond the 
mountains, others to St. Augustine. While the 
troops were encamped at Liberty Spring, Col. 
Richardson, from the capture and examination of 
his emissaries, being fully aware of Col. Metcher’s 
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intentions, dispatched a party to arrest him ; he 
was found, with two of his captains, secreted in 
a hollow sycamore on his plantation. He was 
brought to camp, examined, and sent on to 
Charleston. 

In March, ’76, Col. Fletcher was released, and 
returned to his place. The Cherokees had been 
more dissatisfied after the loss of the powder 
and Jead intended for them. The tories succeeded 
in persuading them, probably through the agency 
of Richard Parris, the Indian trader, who lived 
where Greenville court-house now is, that the 
whole blame of their wants and distresses rested 
on the whigs. It was agreed that they should 
attack the settlements ; but the tories were to be 
unharmed. To be known by their Indian allies, 
they were to erect pealed poles, with white cloths 
around them, at their houses. These were called 
passovers. Onthe 28th of June, ’76, the Indians 
from North-Carolina to Georgia, commenced the 
work of death. They observed sacredly the 
passovers in every instance except one, Capt. 
James Ford, who lived at the Cane brake on 
Enoree, and his wife, were killed ; his daughters 
were taken captives by the [ndians. 

In July, ’76, a detachment of South-Carolina 
militia and a few regulars, under the command of 
Col. Andrew Williamson, marched against the 
Indians, who were at the same time assailed by 
Gen. Rutherford from North-Carolina, Col. Chris- 
tie from Virginia, and Col. Jacks from Georgia. 
In this expedition, Joseph McJunkin served un- 
der Capt. Joseph Jolly, in Col. Thomas’ regiment. 
Williamson’s command first met the Indians at 
Parris’; they, and a few tories with them, fled. 
They were pursued to their towns on Seneca and 
Tugaloe rivers. Many skirmishes and battles 
ensued, in one of which, Maj. McJunkin remarks, 
they came up with a party of Indians who had 
with them as a prisoner, an old lady of the name 
of Hite, (see Magnvlia of July, page 100) ; when 
they found they would be overpowered, they 
stripped and killed her. Her naked body was 
recognized by her nephew, Edward Hampton, 
and covered with his hunting shirt. 

The South-Carolina army, under Williamson, 
halted at the Seneca towns, and some of the 
soldiers were permitted to return home for 
clothes. Amongst them was McJunkin. On 
their return to the army, it resumed offensive 
operations, and marched for the middle settle- 
ments on the French Broad. After passing 
through several deserted Indian towns, William. 
son’s command passed a part of the North-Caro- 
lina army encamped, who reported that their 
main body had marched against the valley towns. 
Soon after passing them, on the 22nd of Sep. 
tember, the advance of Wiliiamson’s army fell 
into an ambuscade prepared for the North-Caro- 
linaarmy. The Indians were posted on the crest 
and sides of a mountain, in the form of a horse- 





shoe. Williamson’s advance defiled through the 
gorge, which might be called the heel, and were 
suffered to approach that part which may be called 
the toe. In an instant, in front, in rear, on the 
right and the left, the war-whoop sounded. But 
Williamson’s advance were tried woodsmen, and 
not to be terrified by Indian warfare. The war- 

whoop was answered by the shout of defiance, 
and the rifles of the Indians were opposed by an 
equally unerring aim. The pressure of the Indi- 

ans from every point forced the advance into a 

circle, and hence the battle was called the Ring 

Fight. The main-army was at some distance, 

say two or three miles: as soon as the firing was 

heard they pressed on to the rescue; but before 

they could reach the ground, the little baud con- 

stituting the advance had to contend with fearful 

odds. It was not only a woodman’s fight from 

tree to tree, but often hand to hand, one of which 

was particularly remarked between Maj. Ross of 
York district and an Indian, in which a white 
man’s nerve prevailed over Indian dexterity. As 

soon as the main-army reached the ground, the 
Indians were charged on all sides, and fled, leav- 

ing agreat quantity of parched corn, moccasins 

and dressed deer-skins. Among the slain were 

found some Creek Indians. In this action, Cols. 

Thos. Neal of York, John Thomas of Spartan- 
burgh, John Lyles of Newberry. and Thomas 
Sumter participated. The latter commanded the 
regulars, and gave them the assurance of that 
gallantry which afterwards entitled him to be 
called “the game-cock of the revolution.” There 
too Maj. Andrew Pickens gave evidence of the 
qualities which afterwards so much distinguished 

him as a soldier and officer. The next day the 
army proceeded to the valley towns, the High- 
wassee, and Lowassee ; destroyed the corn in 
the fields and in the cribs—some, however, which 
was thought to be destroyed by being thrown in- 
to the Highwassee river, floated down to their 
fish-traps, and was there found and preserved by 
the Indians. The army, after spending a few 
days at the towns, crossed the [lighwassee, and 
ascended a stream then called the Lowassee, on 
which were many beautiful towns. After some 
days, Williamson met the North-Carolina army, 
and after remaining with them one night, he 
pressed his march to Chota. There information 
was obtained that a large body of Indians were 
at a place called Frog-town, twenty miles distant. 
A detachment, of which McJunkin was one under 
the command of Col. Sumter, was despatched to 
surprise them. The march was through the 
inountains, and at one place, along the edge of a 
fearful precipice, when the path was not more 
than fourteen inches wide. Save afew miserable 
squaws, nobody was found at the town. The 
return-march was inthe darkness of night; ano- 
ther dangerous track along the precipice was 





passed over unobserved. The army returned to 
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the Keowee towns. The Indiaus pressed in 
front and rear, and on every side sued for peace, 
which was granted to them on the condition of 
surrendering all their lands east of the Oconee 
mountains. At this treaty they gave up their 
prisoners, and amongst them the daughters of 
Capt. Ford, who said that their treatment among 
the Indians, after their first initiation, by washing 
and whipping, was very kind. These young la- 
dies were very remarkable for their beauty ; they 
were afterwards the wives of William Ford and 
William Mitchusson. The murder of their father 
and mother, and their captivity, carried many a 
tory into the ranks of Williamson’s army, and 
probably made some of them stanch defenders 
of their country’s rights. Their brother, James 
Ford, and the husband of one of them, William 
Mitchusson, are still well remembered as deter- 
mined whigs in the darkest period of the night of 
British domination in South-Carolina. 

Notwithstanding the peace with the Indians, 
still so little faith was reposed in their promises, 
that it was necessary to guard the frontier; ac- 
cordingly, a line of posts was kept up from North- 
Carolina to Georgia. In May, ’77, McJunkin 
received a Captain’s commission in Col. Thomas’ 
regiment, and took command of Jamieson’s fort 
on South-Pacolete, near the Hosback mountain. 
Here he remained for three months ; the balance 
of the year was spent in scrutiny. This service 
was one of no little danger, and required a great 
deal of tact in its execution. It was often ne- 
cessary to encounter parties, and in these attacks 
some of the bloodiest affairs of the revolution 
occurred. So, too, it was expected that the 
scouts should patrol the country by day and by 
night, visit all suspected places, look into the 
enemy’s encampments, and give notice of danger 
to the commanding officer of the district. This 
difficult service was ai all times well performed 
by Capt. McJunkin. 

In June, ’78, a party of militia was ordered to 
Bacon’s bridge on Ashley river; what was the 
object of this expedition, unless it was to unite 
with Williamson, and form part of Gen. Howe’s 
command, in his descent on Florida, is unknown: 
for,in a few days, the party was discharged and 
returned home. Capt. McJunkin and his com- 
pany were upon this fatiguing and unprofitable 
service. After his return, he was sent to the 
frontier and commanded at Wood’s or Thomson’s 
station, till February, ’79. In November, ’79, he 
marched his company to Charleston for the de- 
fence of the city, and remained until February, 
’80, when he was relieved by another company 
of militia taking his place. 

After the fall of Charleston, it became neces- 
sary to secure carefully the means of resistance ; 
the powder which had been furnished for the 
regiment, then commanded by Col. Brandon, to 


which Capt. McJunkin belonged, was too impor- 
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tant to be neglected. It was secreted by Col. 
Brandon, Capt. Sam’). Otterson, Capt. McJunkin, 
Lieut. Benj. Jolly, Joseph Hughes, and William 
Sharp, in different places, in the thicket, and 
most inaccessible woods, in hollowed logs. ‘There 
it remained until needed, and some of it was used 
to good purpose at Blackstock’s and other places, 
where Sumter commanded. On the 8th or 10th 
of June, 1780, Brandon was defeated on Fair- 
forest by Capt. Cunningham, a well-known and 
bloody partizan tory officer. In that action Capt. 
McJunkin did not participate. After it, he as 
well as the rest of the whigs of Union district, 
fled beyond the Broad river; their principal ren- 
dezvous was at Bullock’s creek meeting-house. 
The Rev. Dr. Alexander was the pastor of the 
congregation worshipping at that place; his 
known zeal for liberty, and activity in exhorting 
his people to union in the cause of their country, 
had made him so obnoxious to the British and 
tories, that he had been compelled, after the fall 
of Charleston, to leave the State; at his meeting- 
house, assembled the refugee whigs from Union, 
Spartanburgh, Laurens and Newberry, with some 
few from Virginia. They were, as Major Mc- 
Junkin observed, without a leader—their resour- 
ces were cut off—Charleston was in the posses- 
sion of the enemy, and the State overrun by the 
British regulars and tories. It was a time to 
make the most ardent despond ; and in contem- 
plation of the dangers around them, well might 
the boldest pause. The little band of refugees, 
after considering these circumstances, reverting 
to the days which had been spent in past dangers 
and trials, and reflecting upon the offers of British 
protection, put to each other the question, what 
is to be done? Col. Thomas, jun., the son of 
Col. John Thomas, sen., addressed his brethren 
in arms and companions in danger. He asked, 
“shall we join the British, or still strive, like men, 
to gain the noble end for which we have con- 
tended for years? Shall we declare ourselves 
cowards and traitors? or shall we pursue the 
prize of liberty as long as we have life?’ Inthe 
language of Patrick Henry, he said, “give me 
liberty, or give me death!” He was followed 
by Joseph McJunkin, who urged upon his hearers 
to adopt the glorious determination of Col. Thom- 
as. To test their resolution, it was directed, that 
all who were in favor of that course, should throw 
up their hats and clap their hands. In an instant. 
every hat was thrown up, and the air resounded 
with the unanimous clapping of hands and shouts 
of defiance! No sublimer spectacle than this 
simple mode of devoting themselves to the cause 
of liberty, can be conceived of. The few—the 
naked, the unarmed, the weak—were opposed to 
the many—the clothed, the armed and the strong. 
But they remembered, that “the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong,”’ but that 
its issues were with God, whose protecting care 
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they had often experienced, and on which they 
firmly relied. After the expression of their de- 
termination, the whigs were told they might, for 
the present, disband, and, if any one desired it, 
he might visit his family. A rendezvous was 
appointed at Tuccasugu ford, on the east side of 
the Catawba river, in North-Caroiina. Most of 
the party, including McJunkin, proceeded at once 
to that point; there they met Col. Sumter. After 
an interchange of views and feelings, he was 
asked, “if we choose you as leader, will you di- 
rect our operations?” He replied, “I am under 
the same promise with you; our interests and 
fates are and must be identical; with me as with 
you—it is liberty, or death!” He was unani- 
mously elected general. 

The next day a report came that there was a 
large collection of tories at Rawsom’s mills. 
Sumter put his troops on the march before day, 
but was unable to reach the battle-field until the 
gallant North-Carolinians, led by Quarles and 
Armstrong, had nearly vanquished the enemy; 
but this victory was not without a heavy loss: 
the brave Armstrong fell with the cry of victory 
on his lipe and ringing in his ears. At this place 
Sumter’s command rested for a few days. A 
court of inquiry was called to decide on their 
future operations. Some insisted that it was best 
to remain embodied, but to attempt no action; 
their mere presence on the borders of the State 
would, as they supposed, make the tories fly. But 
Sumter said to them, you are mistaken; the to- 
ries are commanded by men accustomed to fight. 
If we are to be free, we must strike, and strike 
boldly. No opportunity of attacking them must 
be lost. This advice prevailed. Sumter turned 
back on South-Carclina, and with a few pressed 
wagons, to which his men hitched their own 
horses, and which some of them drove as wagon- 
ers, they entered within her borders, with the 
noble resolution, there to live free, or there to die! 
Iie encamped first in the Catawba nation, on a 
hill, which Major McJunkin says was named 
“Poor Hill,”’ in commemoration of their fare. 
He says that thence the troops “went into North- 
Carolina to half buy and half beg provisions;” 
they were jestingly asked, “why don’t you stay 
at home and there defend yourselves?” This 
question was soon to be answered by the North- 
Carolinians themselves, when the tide of war 
which was then spreading over South-Carolina 
should reach their borders, and roll over them the 
waters of destruction, cruelty, captivity and 
death! The famished soldiers succeeded in 
procuring some barley meal, of which Major Mc- 
Junkin says they made “batter, put it into a crock, 
which was placed in the ground, and covered 
with hot ashes and embers.” This cookery, 
simple, and unaided by salt, pork, bacon or beef, 
was a delicious repast to famished men. From 
this place Sumter detached a portion of his men 





to attack Huck, who was stationed at William- 
son’s plantation, near Col. Bratton’s, on the divi- 
ding line between York and Chester, and now a 
part, as the writer presumes, of Dr. John Brat- 
ton’s plantation. Huck’s cruelty and profane 
boasts excited the banished whigs from that 
neighborhood to such a pitch, that they deman- 
ded to be led against him. One of his boasts 
Maj. McJunkin remembers. It was, “if the rebels 
were as thick as the trees, and Jesus Christ would 
come himself and lead them, he could whip 
them!”” When this profane and impious boast 
was rehearsed to the pious and pure-hearted 
Irish Presbyterians, they determined, with one 
voice, “to cross the Catawba, and try his metal.’” 
Before the action, afew women, and an old man, 
assembled at Col. Bratton’s house for religious 
worship; achapter was read, the old man bowed 
down, and prayed for the destruction of that vile 
man, Capt. Huck. Scarcely was the prayer 
uttered when the roar of arms was heard! The 
whigs, under the leading of “their Lord and Mas- 
ter,’ swept Huck’s followers from the battle- 
field. He himself fell under the well-directed 
aim of John Carrol. 

At the time the attack of Huck was going 
forward, Sumter was preparing, at the head of the 
rest of his followers, to assail Rocky Mount. 
Huck’s defeat increased his numbers to six hun- 
dred men. With this force he made the contem- 
plated attack, but as “he had no artillery, and the 
enemy under Col. Turnbull were secured under 
cover of earth, filled in between logs, he could 
make no impression upon them, and was com. 
pelled to retreat.” In this affair fell Col. Thos. 
Neal, herein before advantageously spoken of. 

From Rocky Mount he fell back to Land’s 
ford on the Catawba, thence by a forced march 
Sumter reached the neighborhood of Hanging 
Rock on the morning of the 7th of August, a 
little before day: the men having marched all 
night, were allowed to rest on their arnis until 
daylight. The detachment of British forces at 
this post consisted of the Prince of Wales regi- 
ment, and a large party of tories from North- 
Carolina, under the command of Col. Bryan. 
The latter were encamped south of Hanging 
Rock Creek, on a hill, something in the shape of 
a crescent; the regulars lay about two hundred 
yards from the tery camp on the Cainden road. 
Sumter divided his command into three divisions : 
the right commanded by Col. Steen, under whose 
command was Capt. McJunkin, was directed to 
penetrate between the regular and tory camp. 
The centre and left, commanded by Cols. Lyles, 
Watson and Ervin, were directed te enfilade 
and cut off the regulars. Gen. Sumter, in person, 
led the centre and left. The British regulars 
were two hundred and seventy-eight—the tory 
militia, Maj. McJunkin conjectures, were about 








fourteen hundred; but the probability is, they did 
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not exceed six or seven hundred. Sumter’s 
whole force was about five hundred and forty; a 
part was left to take care of the horses—proba. 
bly not more than five hundred went into action. 
Maj. McJunkin remarks, that at the order to rest 
on their arms, he and Mitchell High, of Fair- 
forest, sat down by a fire aud slept alittle; when 
they awoke, High said to McJunkin, “this day I 
shall die;’? he, however, cheerfully went forward 
at the signal of attack, and fell at the first fire. 
The action commenced about sunrise. Stern, as 
directed, had penetrated between the regulars 
and tory militia, when the former, led by Capt. 
McCullough, commenced, what was then called 
street-firing, upon Stern’s command. The right 
and left, led by Sumter, succeeded in turning 
their flank, and the whole of the l’rince of Wales 
regiment were killed or taken except nine. Mc. 
Culiough fell wounded near the tory camp and 
surrendered. Simultaneous with Sumter’s tur- 
ning the flank of the regulars, the tory camp 
was attacked and carried, and the whole British 
force driven from the field. McCullough during 
the action, unable to move from his wounds, beg- 
ged for water, which McJunkin gave him in a 
canteen procured from the tory camp. Some of 
the prisoners told Gen. Sumter, that Col. Turn- 
bull, who had commanded at Rocky Mount, lay 
the night before the action within four miles of 
Hanging Rock on his route to Camden. This 
information caused Gen. Sumter, when a com. 
pany of British horse appeared in sight, to check 
the pursuit, and say, “Boys, it is not good to 
pursue a victory too far.”” As soon as the pursuit 
was stopped, the British line rallied and raised a 
shout; Gen. Sumter hearing it, said, “Boys, can’t 
you reply?” The air resounded instantly with 
the huzzas of victory. The march was then re- 
sumed in regular order, with a view to again at- 
tack the British if they thought proper to stand. 
But at the end of a mile,a flag was met, asking 
permission to bury their dead, which was granted. 
At this time Capt. McJunkin was in the rear, in 
charge of the prisoners, and said to Gen. Sumter, 
“You have, through the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence, achieved a- great victory.” He replied, 
“Yes, we have got a great victory; but it will 
scarcely ever be heard of, as we are only a handful 
of raw militia; but if we had been commanded 
by a continental officer, it would have sounded 
loud to our honor.” In this sentiment the General 
was mistaken; for Hanging Rock has always 
filled a conspicuous place among the battles of 
the country. From this place the march was 
turned towards Charlotte, N.C. to secure the 
prisoners and to keep out of striking distance by 
the British regular army. At this time lead was 
so scarce that not enough could be procured for 
the supply of the troops: the women of Carolina, 
with that patriotism which has always character- 
ized them, gave up their pewter spoons, plates, 











dishes, tankards, and basins, to be cast into bul- 
lets. On the march towards Charlotte, Col. 
Williams, of Laurens, joined Sumter. They 
conferred together, and it was deter:uined that 
Williams, with such troops as would accompany 
him, should march west through York, Spartan- 
burgh and Laurens, while Sumter, after securing 
his prisoners, should again descend the Catawba, 
Wateree and Broad rivers. 


Col. Steen, McJunkin, and others, accompanied 
Williams: they reached Smith’s ford, on Broad 
River, on the evening of the 16th of August. The 
next morning, the march was resumed for Mus- 
grove’s mill. During the day, the intelligence of 
Gates’ and Sumter’s defeats reached them: still 
the surprise of Col. Innes, was an object which 
they could not consent to abandon. The camp of 
Ferguson was left on the right, and all day and 
night these gallant men pressed on to meet their 
country’s foes. At the dawn of day, on the 18th 
of August, they were in the presence of the ene- 
my; and before the evening sun went down, Innes 
was defeated. He had about 300 men in the ac- 
tion, and Williams about 150. After this action, 
Williams, fearful of an attack by Ferguson, whose 
camp was near enough to be soon apprised of the 
battle of Musgrove’s mill, fell back to North Ti- 
ger. Thence he commenced, with a part of his 
command, the watching and pursuit of Ferguson, 
which terminated in the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain, on the 7th of October following. 

A part of his force, consisting of Col. John Tho- 
mas, jun., and McJunkin, and their adherents, took 
post at the Cedar Spring, in Spartanburg District. 
While there encamped, the wife of Col. John Tho- 
mas, sen., and the mother of Col. John Thomas, jr. 
visited her sons William and Abram, who were 
prisoners at Ninety-Six. While there, she heard 
a woman tell some others, that the loyalists inten- 
ded to surprise the whig camp at the Cedar Spring, 
the night of the succeeding day. This was to her 
interesting intelligence ; for she had, at that post, 
two sons inarms. She determined, if possible, to 
give the intelligence before the blow was struck. 
She rode the whole intervening distance of about 
sixty miles, the next day, and apprised her sons 
and friends of the impending danger. A brief con- 
sultation ensued; they withdrew a short distance 
from their camp fires. The enemy rushed upon 
the camp, in the confidence of a surprise; but to 
their astonishment, they were assailed in the rear 
by the party they expected to strike unawares. 
Defeat, overwhelming defeat, was the consequence 
to the tories: they were about 150 strong; the 
whigs 60. Among the slain of the tories, was a 
man named John White, whom Major McJunkin 
says he claimed as his tory, inasmuch, as he lived 
in the limits of his command ; and when the Indian 
massacre, called the Passover, took place, he was 
required to turn out by McJunkin, but declined, 
saying he was a non-combatant. But when Charles- 
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ton fell, he joined the British, and at Cedar Spring 
met the just reward of his treason. 

In a few days after the defeat and capture of Ma- 
jor Wemeyss, at the Fishdam Ford, on Broad River, 
by Gen. Sumter, McJunkin, who had just recover- 
ed from the fever, gathered together the few males 
in his neighborhood, who had not joined the British, 
and with some refugees from Georgia, joined Sum- 
ter on Paget’s Creek, between Tiger and Ennoree 
Rivers, in Union District. He was then appointed 
and commissioned Major. ‘Tarleton was then in 
pursuit of Sumter, who gradually retired before 
him up Tiger River, until he reached Blackstocks: 
he here halted, on the 20th of November, 1780, for 
the purpose of permitting his men to cook and eat. 
Their fires were, however, but just lighted, and 
the simple preparation to cook, of rolling dough 
around sticks, and placing them before the fires, 
had just been made, when Major McJunkin, the 
officer of the day, was informed of the approach of 
Tarleton. ‘This information he forwarded to the 


General, who directed that the troops should aban- | 


don their cooking, and take post in and at the 
house. This was done. He then called for vo- 
lunteers to act as the advance, and bring on the 
action. Col. Farr, of Union, and Major McJunkin, 
were the first to volunteer: they were followed 
by others, until the General said, “there were 
enough.” ‘They were ordered to go ferward until 
they met Tarleton’s advance, which they were to 
engage, and if not strong enough to resist, and 
hold it in check, they were directed to fall back 
gradually, facing about and firing as occasion 
might serve. ‘These orders were obeyed; and 
Tarleton’s advance was continually annoyed and 
checked, until his charge was made upon the 
house and main body. Botta’s history of the Re- 
volution is incorrect, in saying that Sumter’s po- 
sition was protected by the river in front. Sum- 
ter’s position was on the south bank of the Tiger, 
and ‘Tarleton’s advance was along the road to 
Blackstock’s ford, which turns off to the right from 
the ridge road between the Ennoree and Tiger. 
Sumter’s line was alone protected by the houses 
and fences, and of these he made good use: his 
militia marksmen, protected by such covers, made 
first 'Tarleton’s grenadiers, and then his cavalry, 
fali back in the greatest disorder. Here Sumter 
had the proud satisfaction of driving Col. Tarleton 
from the battle field, and it, in some degree, was a 
retaliation for the defeat at Fishing Creek. 

In this action, Sumter was unfortunately woun- 
ded in the shoulder. In other respects, the loss 
on his part was comparatively trifling, to that of 
the British; it was not more than one tosix. Still, 
Sumter’s situation was such as to disable him 
from commanding. A iitter was constructed, and 
suspended between horses, and on this the gallant 
General was placed, and, followed by his whole 
command, crossed to the north bank of the river. 
Te was placed in safety by his faithful and devo- 





ted followers, before they again presented them- 
selves to the enemy. 

Notwithstanding the victories of Huck’s defeat, 
Hanging Rock, Musgrove’s Mills, King’s Moun- 
tain, Wemeyss’ defeat and Blackstock’s, still there 
was little to cheer, with hopes of ultimate success. 
Gates had been ignominiously chased frum the 
State: the brave De Kalb had fallen upon a field, 
where he had done every thing, first to conquer 
the British, and then to save the flying battalion of 
the army to which he belonged: his gallant sol- 
diers had with him fallen, or become prisoners. 
The British army occupied the centre of the State: 
Corn-vallis’ light troops and cavalry scoured the 
country. ‘Tarleton’s reeking sabre was continu- 
ally held above the heads of the flying whigs: 
ever and anon, as on the day succeeding the bat- 
tle of Blackstock’s, he hung up some whig, who 
had taken protection, or violated his parole. The 
tories were roLbing, burning and massacreing, 
where any thing was left to rob or burn, or where 
any defenceless whigs could be procured to mur- 
der. Under these circumstances, coupled with 
the melancholy fact, that one of the leaders of the 
upper country, “old King’s Mountain Jim,” was in 
a bloody grave; and the bravest of the brave, Gen. 
Sumter, was unable to wield a sword, well might 
the patriot soldiers, who had fought so long and 
nobly for liberty, almost despair. But there was 
a spirit at the domestic altar, which sent the des- 





ponding soldier back, with re-nerved courage, to 
| the field of battle. Mothers, wives, sisters, en- 

couraged their sons, husbands and brothers, to 
| meet the bloody contest with unblenching courage. 
| But, above all, that firm reliance on God’s pro- 
| tecting care, which had hitherto sustained them, 
| was still their staff and support. Many knew, that 
the darkest hour of the night, was that which pre- 
ceded the dawn of the day. They hoped, and 
they hoped not in vain, that ¢hat was now to be the 
case with the glorious Revolutionary struggle; for 
Greene and Morgan were already on the road, to 
take the command of the Southern army. 

To illustrate the course pursued by the tories 
to the deserted wives and children of the whigs, 
and the spirit of their daughters, the following in- 
cident may be mentioned. A tory Colonel, of the 
name of Moore, from North-Carolina, being in- 
formed that Sumter was wounded, and that there- 
fore his strong arm was not stretched out for the 
protection of the country, accompanied by his 
band, made a descent upon Union District, and vi- 
sited the house of Samuel McJunkin, the Major’s 
father. All the males were absent; they passed 
there the night; in the morning, they were joined 
by some South-Carolina tories, among whom was 
Bill Hlaynesworth. When about to leave, they 
stripped the house of provisions, bed clothes and 
wearing apparel. The last article taken was a 
bed-quilt, which Bill Haynesworth placed upon 
his horse. Jane McJunkin (the Major’s sister) 
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seized it, and so did Bill. They pulled and exert- 
ed themselves; the other tories amused them- 
selves, by crying out, well done, woman—well 
done, Bill. The Colonel, struck with the strength 
and courage of the young woman, swore, if she 
could take it from him, she should keep it. In 
the course of the struggle, Bill lost his feet, and 
fell prostrate on his back. Jane put one foot upon 
his breast, and wrested the quilt from him. Bill, 
crest-fallen and defeated, had to retire without his 
share of the spoils. 

In the early part of December, Col. Brandon, 
Major McJunkin, and such forces as they could 
collect, took post at Love’s ford, on Broad River, 
to prevent intercourse between Cornwallis, who 
was stil] at Winnsboro’, and the loyalists west of 
Broad River. While there, a scout under the 
command of Capt. McCool, was ordered to cross 
Broad River, and attack the tories on Sandy Riv- 
er. This was accordingly done; but McCool was 


defeated, and Daniel McJunkin, a brother of the | 
Major, was taken captive and sent to Winnsboro’. | 


Col. Brandon, at the Major’s request, sent a flag 
to Lord Cornwallis, and proposed to exchange Col. 
Fanning for Danie! McJunkin. But this his lord- 
ship declined; and sent Daniel to the gaol in 
Camden, where he remained until about the last 
of April, 1781, when he and some others made 
their escape, but nearly perished for the want of 
fuod, before they reached their friends. 

In December, Cornwallis, with a view to pro- 
tect the tories on Sandy River, in Chester Dis- 
trict, and possibly to surprise the whigs at Love’s 
ford, set out on the upper route, towards North- 
Carolina. Marching on the roads inclining to- 
wards Broad River, but not crossing it, he reached 
Turkey Creek, in Chester. Gen. Greene, to pre- 
vent his further progress in that direction, des- 
patched Gen. Morgan, with Col. Howard’s regi- 
ment of reculars, some companies of militia, and 
Col. Washington’s dragoons, to penetrate through 
the country, as near the mountains as possible, 
towards Ninety-Six; while he moved to the con- 
fluence of Hicks’ Creek with the Pee Dee, oppo- 
site to Cheraw. These divided movements have 
been much censured by military critics; but, to 
the writer, they appear to have been the wisest 
which could have been adopted. The movement 
through the mountain districts of North and South 
Carolina, was calculated to gather and embody 
the scattered whigs,—those noble and daring spi- 
rits, who had faced and overcome the British lion, 
on many a battle field. The movement to Cheraw 
would make Cornwallis fear for Camden, and the 
whole country below, and might cut him off from 
Charleston. Hence, as Greene supposed, he halt- 
ed, and sent off Tarleton with his legion of caval- 
ry, and a regiment of infantry, to cover Ninety- 
Six. Morgan, with his usual promptitude and gal- 
lantry, passed through York, entered Union, and 
encamped at the Grindall Shoals, on the Pacolette 





River. He, thence, s*nt Col. Washington against 
a party of tories, who were plundering the whigs 
of Laurens. Major McJunkin, and Major Thos. 
Young, of Union, were his guides. He found and 
routed them at Hammond’s store-house, (now 
Huntsville:) the next day, he despatched Cornet 
James Simmons, with eleven regulars and twenty- 
five militia, to pursue the fugitives, and to sur- 
prise a stockade fort at Major John Williams’ 
mills, on Mudlick Creek, commanded by General 
Cunningham. This service was performed, the 
fort taken, the tories dispersed, and the plunder 
taken from the whigs, which was there stored, 
was recovered ; and a good supply of forage, grain 
and provisions, which had been there laid up for 
the British army, was taken. This post was near 
the road dividing Newberry and Laurens, and 
within thirteen miles of Ninety-Six. These move- 
ments drew Tarleton’s route down the Broad 











| River, across it at the Fishdam ford, across Tiger 
| River at Crenshaw’s, and Ennoree River at Ave- 
| ry’s fords: thence, he marched nearly by the pre- 
| sent site of Newberry Court House. He threw 
| one battalion of infantry across to the west side 
of Bush River, at ChandlJer’s mills, and there en- 
camped it: the balance took post at Jacob Brooks’, 
now Clement Nance’s, on the east side; these 
points gave him the choice of routes, to Ninety- 
Six, or to O’Nealli’s mills, on Little River, which 
| would place him in the rear of Washington, if he 
had pressed on from Williams’ fort to Ninety-Six. 
In the course of that night a great rain fell, which 
made Bush River every where impassable for 
days, except at the bridge at O’Neall’s, (now Kel- 
burn’s mills,) four miles below Brooks’, (no. 
| Nance’s.) The battalion west of Bush River were 
compelled to descend it to O’Neall’s, in order to 
unite with the division on the east side. For, 
Tarleton had been informed, that Washington had 
fallen back and united with Morgan, at the Grin- 
dal] Shoals on Pacolette River. The battalion 
west of the river, under the command of Major 
Newmarsh, when it reached William O’Neall’s 
on the west side of the river, encamped for the 
night. In conversation there, he said, that when- 
e.er they went into action under Tarleton, they 
must be defeated: his youth made him rash and 
precipitate; and his promotion over the heads of 
veterans, had given great discontent. The next 
day, Newmarsh and Tarleton united, at the place 
where Newberry Court-House is situated. They 
marched thence, and encamped at the Tea Table 
Rock. The pursuit of Morgan was thence press- 
ed by Kennedy’s ford on Ennoree, and Adams’ 
ford on Tiger. To favor Tar] »ton’s movement, 
and to cut off Morgan’s retreat, Cornwallis moved 
from Turkey Creek to Bullock’s Creek. After 
the surprise of the tories at Williams’ fort, on 
Mudlick, Major McJunkin obtained leave from 
Col. Washington to return, by the camp of Gen. 
Pickens, who had been thrown forward by Mor- 
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gan, with the militia, into the Plumber settlement, 
between Fair Forest and Tiger, in Union Dis- 
trict. When he reached it, Gen. Pickens had just 
received intelligence that Tarleton was directing 
his march against Morgan, at the Grindal Shoals. 
Pickens requested Major McJunkin to bear the 
intelligence to head-quarters. He consented, but 
asked leave to select a companion: this was 
granted,--he chose James Park. The country 
was flooded with rain, and all the intervening 
streams were swimming. Those hardy young 
men mounted their horses about dark, and swam 
in succession Fair Forest, Mill Creek and Paco- 
Jette, in the darkness of night. When they reach- 
ed the north bank of the Pacolette, they were 
hailed by one of Morgan’s sentinels, and kept in 
the water until the captain of the guard came. 
On his arrival, Major McJunkin was conducted to 
Morgan’s tent, and delivered Pickens’ message. 
Morgan roused from his sleep Baron Glasback, a 
little Frenchman, who had come that day from 
Wafford’s iron works, whither Washington had 
gone to get his horses shod. “Baron, (said the 
General,) get up—go back, tell Billy (Colonel 
Washington,) that Benny (Col. Tarleton) is com- 
ing; and that he (Col. Washington) must meet 
me to-morrow evening at Gentleman Thomson’s, 
on the east side of Thicketty Creek.” The next 
morning, the 15th of January, 1781, the army was 
in motion; and according to orders, Washington 
united with the main army at William 'Thomson’s, 
commonly called Gentleman Thomson. On the 
16th, the march was resumed, and its direction 
turned for the Island ford, on Broad River. In the 
course of that day, Morgan’s detachments, under 
Gen. Pickens, Col’s. Thomas, Casey, Lyles and 
Brandon, joined the army. That night, the army 
reached and encamped at, or rather near, the 
Cowpens, from which the battle took its name. 
With a view of surprising Morgan, Tarleton 
marched all night with his cavalry and infantry 
mounted. He had with him one thousand regu- 
lars, besides some tories. Gen. Morgan was ap- 
prised by his spies of Tarleton’s approach. Before 
day, on the morning of the 17th of January, with 
Gen. Pickens, he went from mess to wess of the 
militia, and said, “Boys, get up, Benny is coming! 
You that have sweethearts, wives, children, or 
parents, must fight for them; and, above all, fight 
for liberty, and your country!” “This,” says Ma- 
jor McJunkin, “served to nerve the arms of every 
true friend of his country. All were alive, and 
ready for action, except a few pet tories who were 
with us; to them, Morgan’s words seemed to be 
the very gall of bitterness.” After speaking thus 
tothe militia, he went to the regulars: the revellie 
was beat, and Howard’s regiment paraded, to hear 
their General, the hero of Quebec and Saratoga. 
He said to them, “My friends in arms, my dear 
boys, I request you to remember Saratoga, Mon- 
mouth, Paoli and Brandywine; and this day play 





well your part for honor and liberty.’ The ground 
of the Cowpens battle-field is very well des- 
cribed, in the July number of the Magnolia. 
The survivors of that battle give very differ- 
ent accounts of the precise formation and order 
of battle. For example, Major McJunkin says 
that the line was formed with Howard’s regulars 
in the centre, and the militia on the right and left. 
The July number, which was, I presume, taken 
by its gifted author from the lips of some of the 
gallant men who were in that battle, says: How- 
ard’s regulars formed one line; the North and 
South-Carolina militia, under Gen. Pickens, con- 
stituted the second, about 150 or 200 yards in ad- 
vance; Col. Brandon’s regiment was posted to 
the left of the road leading from Union District to 
North-Carolina; and Col’s. Thomas’ and Roe- 
buck’s on the rig!:t. Botta and Ramsay represent, 
that Morgan formed his troops in two divisions; 
the first, consisting of militia under Gen. Pickens, 
was in advance of the second, which consis ed of 
the regulars: while behind them a!l was drawn 
up Washington’s cavalry. All these accounts 
may, it seems to the writer, be reconciled. The 
ground between the two reedy branches the 
heads of “Suck Creek,” is not more than suffi- 
cient for the formation of Howard’s reguiars. In 
front cf them would be very appropriately posted 
the militia. The riflemen, or experienced marks- 
men, accustomed to woods’ fighting, would be se- 
lected as sharp-shooters to enfilade the road, 
which for miles runs north, along an ascending 
plain, overgrown with large chestnuts. These 
would constitute excellent cover for such troops. 
Col. Brandon commanded those on the left, as we 
look south along the road, and Roebuck and Tho- 
mas thos? on the right. The whole militia com- 
mand, when overpowered, were directed to retire 
and form on the right and left of the regulars. 
This formation could not be in line, but must have 
been at right angles with the regulars, and hence 
the ultimate formation would have been, the regu- 
lars in the centre, the militia the right and left 
wings thrown forward, on the right and left of the 
road, and making the exact form of the letter E, 
which, from infancy, has always been represented 
to the writer as the form of Morgan’s line of battle. 

Col. Farr, Major McJunkin, and others, volun- 
teered as the sharp-shooters, who were first to 
encounter the enemy. ‘Tarleton advanced in two 
lines—his infantry the centre of each, and his ca- 
vairy the flanks. The militia, after delivering a 
well-directed fire, fell back on the regulars, and 
were charged, right and left, by Tarleton’s dra- 
goons: on the left, the cavalry was repulsed by 
Washington; on the right, Tarleton forced his 
way, pell mell, tothe rear. At this instant, Wash- 
ington rode his squadron of cavalry immediately 
in the rear of the continentals, and said to Howard, 
“Charge the infantry, and I will the cavalry.” In 
an instant, order was restored: Howard’s conti- 
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nentals advanced with a quick step, and charged 
the regulars with fixed bayonets. Washington’s 
dragoons and mounted militia charged Tarleton 
and his cavalry, while in the confusion of sabring 
the fugitive militia, and bore them off the field : 
the militia, too, rallied, and right and left poured 
in a deadly fire. All was confusion in the British 
ranks. Howard called out, “throw down your 
arms, and you shall have good quarters.” In an 
instant, 500 men piled their arms. The entire 
regiment of infantry called the Scots’, was killed 
or taken prisoners: 700, Major McJunkin says, 
of the finest looking men he ever saw, were the 
the prisoners. “Their dress and accoutrements,” 
he remarks, “contrasted strangely with that of 
their conquerors. They looked like a set of Na- 
bobs, in their flaming regimentals, set down with 
us, the militia, in our tattered hunting shirts, black, 
smoked, and greasy.” Tarleton and his cavalry 
fled before Washington for sixteen miles, to Gou- 
delock’s, where they pressed Mr. Goudelock to 
pilot them across the Pacolette at Scull Shoals, 
which was the nighest route to Hamilton’s ford, 
on Broad River, in the vicinity of Cornwallis’ 
camp. The fear of Mrs. Goudelock for the safety 
of her husband, saved, as is stated in the July 
number, Tarleton and the remnant of his legion 
from captivity. 

Major McJunkin’s father, Colonel] Hopkins and 
Capt. Jamieson, were prisoners with Lord Corn- 
wallis, when Tarleton and his refugees came in. 


They reported, that his Lordship, when he listened | 


to Tarleton’s narrative, was leaning on his sword; 
he pressed it so hard in his fury, that it broke, and 
he swore he would recover the prisoners at all ha- 
zards. His oath and efforts were alike vain, for 
not only men, but God, warred against tyrants. 
The militia accompanied Morgan’ and Greene’s 
retreat east of the Yadkin. They were then dis- 
missed, and advised to return home, and protect 
their fire-sides. They accordingly returned. Soon 
after his return home, Col. Brandon was ordered 
by Gen. Sumter to meet him at Granby. Bran- 
don, accompanied by McJunkin and his usual for- 
ces, set out, but owing to the presence of a supe- 
rior force of the enemy, intervening, he was com- 
pelled to return. Brandon detailed McJunkin, 
with a part of his force, to assist Col. Roebuck in 


an attack on the tories, near Little River, in Lau- | 


rens District. Before he reached the designated 
point, he heard that Roebuck had met the enemy. 
He therefore turned back. On his return, he and 
Lawson, one of his men, scouting at a distance 
from the rest of the party, rode up towards a house 
at night. At the gate, they were confronted by 
three tories. Fight, or die, was the only alterna- 
tive. He and Lawson presented their rifles at 
two: Lawson’s gun fired clear, and killed his 
man; the Major’s gun fired also, but was a mere 
squib, and produced no other effect than to set 
fire to his adversary’s shirt. As Lawson’s anta- 


























gonist fell, he jumped down, picked up his gun, 
and shot down the other tory, and passed his 
sword through his body. The Major’s fire so dis- 
concerted his adversary, that he fired and missed 
him. The Major charged sword in hand—his ad- 
versary fled—his flight on horseback soon caused 
the fire in his shirt to blaze like a candle: this 
light so terrified McJunkin’s horse, that he could 
not make him charge the fugitive. After running 
him for a mile, to get a blow at him, he passed his 
horse alongside: at that instant, the flying tory 
drew a pistol, fired, and the ball struck and broke 
McJunkin’s sword arm: his sword was luckily 
fastened to his wrist by a leather string. As his 
arm fell powerless by his side, he caught the 
sword in his left hand, drew it off his sword arm, 
and with a back-handed blow, as their horses ran 
side and side, he killed his man. Lawson’s se- 
cond man recovered, notwithstanding he was shot 
and run through the body. McJunkin rejoined 
his detachment, and returned to Brandon’s camp. 
One of his soldiers, with a dull razor, cut the ball 
out of his arm. He was concealed by his soldiers, 
and guarded, in the thickets of Brown’s Creek. 
The inflamed state of his arm soon made surgical 
aid indispensable: one of his men, an Irishman 
named David Brown, volunteered to bring to his 
aid Dr. Ross, from Laurens. The Doctor reached 
him, and under his treatment his arm began to 
mend. The tories, however, discovered and were 
about to attack his retreat: to avoid this, he was 
carried east of Broad River, into the neighborhood 
of Bullock’s Creek. While there, he took the 
small-pox. While under that disease, he was 
cared for by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, with all the 
attention which friendship and benevolence could 
bestow. “Indeed,” says the Major, “that gentle- 
man’s house was a kind of lazaretto for all the 
sick and wounded of the liberty party.’”’ There 
he was visited by his mother, who took the small- 
pox and died. 

On the 8th of May, 1781, on a visit to his fa- 
ther, he was taken prisoner by a party of tories 
under Bud Anderson. He was taken to the iron 
works, on Lawson’s fork, and after a mock trial, 
sentenced to be hung. The execution was about 
to take place, when the alarm of the tories at the 
report of the near approach of a party of whigs, 
stopped it. He was sent on to the British garrison 
at Ninety-Six. Before he reached it—abouta 
mile from it—he and a lad, the son of a whig, 
who was also a prisoner, were lying down to rest, 
his wounded arm across his face, when Capt. Cun- 
ningham, (Bloody Bill, as he was called,) at the 
head of his company, came up at full speed; he 
jumped off his horse, with his sword drawn, and 
marched to the Major. As he came up, the Major 


removed his arm from his face, and looked Cun- 
ningham steadily in the face. He turned on his 
heel, saying, “it is not the man I thought it was.” 
He was afterwards, perhaps the same day, car- 
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ried before a military court, and tried on the 
charge of killing one of his majesty’s subjects, — 
the tory he had killed on the occasion when his 
arm was broke. He showed them his arm; told 
them where they met the tories, and where the | 
man was killed, and asked if it was possible that | 
aman, with his sword-arm broken, could pursue | 
a well mana mile, and then kill him with his 
sword? Gen. Cunningham, the President of the 
court, declared it was impossibie, and the whole | 
court concurred. He was therefore acquitted, but | 
declared a prisoner of war. On the last day of 
June, 1781, he was paroled. Near the Island ford, 
on Saluda River, he met the advance guard of | 
Gen. Greene’s army, on their march to besiege | 
Ninety-Six. He was conducted to the General, | 
and returned with his army tothat place. He re- | 
mained in his camp until the siege was raised; 
then returned home, and as far as his crippled 
arm permitted, served the country in scouting, till 
peace was declared in 1783. Since that tine, 
Major McJunkin has lived in the neighborhood 
where he was raised. He married the daughter 
of Col. John Thoinas, sen., and raised a large fami- 
ly. He was many years a Justice of the Peace. 
He was raised in, and has lived a worthy member 
of the Presbyterian church. ‘Through life he has 
been a good citizen, and an honest man, of whom 
Burns, in his beautiful, yet simple poetry, says— 





“The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 


NIGHT PIECE. 


How still is nature now, 
How quiet all her sleep; 
The dews are on her brow, 
And yet her dreams are deep; 
Closed darkly is her eye, 
Her breathings sweetly slow, 
As if that spirit, once so high, 
Would cease to flow. 


Above the crowding dark, 
That forms her solemn pall, 
One star, with feeble spark, 
still watches over all; 
And thro’ the pure white fleece 
That skirts her chamber lone, 
At fitful bursts, its rays increase, 
Myriads from one. 


A murmur from the sea, 
A faint and dying strain, 
Takes, as the night-winds flee, 
Their accents back again ; 
And the twin voices link, 
Their pinions for the shore, 
And as they reach the grey-sands, sink 
To sleep once more. 


Here, as the river winds 
Unyielding to the deep, 





Its murmuring current finds 
The silver way of sleep; 
The echo of the shell, 
That woke the bosom’d bay, 
Now shares with it the potent spell, 
And dies away. 


The pennons of the breeze, 
Earth’s voices faint but nigh, 
The murmur from the seas, 
The fires that burn on high— 
That sway the realms of storm, 
And with united power, 
Their loveliest elements inform,— 
All sleep this hour. 


And man, that still has made 
Their beauty and their bloom, 
A thing of vulgar trade, 
A shamble and a gloom; 
He sleeps—day’s labor done— 
His voice no longer high, 
From the vex’d forum won, 
And glad to fly. 


And what is death but sleep, 
Life’s feeble strifes grown still, 
Her griefs and struggles deep, 
And nerveless as her will ;— 
A joyous sleep, more dear 
Than struggling being knows, 
Since storms shall never rise to scare 
Its sure repose. 


The fortune sad and stern, 
The sorrow still awake, 
The wo that nothing more may learn, 
The thirst no waters slake ; 
These never come to break 
That calm of thought and breath, 
Nor with their swelling tempests shake 
That sea of death. 
Rovusarp. 





SONNET. 


Tuy beauty, Eva, like the isles, 
Where never foot-print mark’d their shores, 
Where never bird, but eagle, soars, 

Where never spring, but summer smiles. 


Is there a heart that love beguiles, 
From such eternal summer shores ? 
Is there a heart that never smiles 
In feeling that its love is yours? 


Thou art to me the lock of hair, 
Which dying sisters give away ;— 

A holy shrine, where did, and where, 
The olden pilgrims meet to pray, 

While Faith and Charity most dear, 
Came down to smile upon their way. 


Joun Tomuin. 


Jackson, Tennessee. 
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OTHER DaYs; 
OR DISINTERRED OPINIONS. 


WE are posterity. In relation to the past, 
though it may concern ourselves only, we are 
the future. And the apparitions that come up 
out of the dreary void, dragging their robes al- 
ter them,—or scattering roses and sunshine, 
where 

“Princely visions rare 
Go stepping thro’ the air,” 
at the bidding of mortal man, though but the 
shadows of himself, and of his early associations, 
are always, to himself at least, more or less aw- 
ful. He may wonder—he may smile—and at 
times he may be willing to deny the gods of his 
youth; but, when they appear before him in a 
bodily shape, as it were,—when they fasten upon 
him, and will not let him go: when the records 
of many a forgotten year—of many a blighted 
promise—of many a changed belief—lie open 
before him; and all his visions and fears and 
hopes and high resolves, and bitter trials, and 
unexpected blessings, and blasted schemes, rise 
up in judgment against him, like so many accu- 
sing spirits,—or pass in review before him, like 
a procession of crowned and sceptred shadows, 
intermingled with the hideous, the disjointed, 
the unfinished and the shapeless—all prodigious 
things—he must be filled with amazement. And 
why should not the Past be as terrible as the 
Future? Why are not the disembodied spirits 
behind us—the shadows that are pursuing us— 
just as much to be feared, as if they stood in our 
way, blocking our path to the grave; or gazing 
with looks of unutterable wo, at our delusions— 
fixed and motionless,—or beckoning to us—or 
waving us back, with outstretched arms, and 
flying drapery, from the precipice to which we 
are hurrying ; flushed with hope, and clamorous 
with joy? Why should not the presence of a 
buried progenitor have troubled Macbeth, as 
much as a long array of blighted offspring ? 
Richard quailed before the tremendous Past,— 
Macbeth before the tremendous Future. Why 
should Prophecy be more terrible than History ? 
the history of ourselves, ¢o ourselves? We have 
but to stop for a moment, on our way along the 
dusty thoroughfare of life, and begin to look 
about us,—and lo! in the very midst of the 
trampling multitude, spirits are to be seen—veil- 
ed spirits—wandering about hither and thither, 
and ministering to the wants of man, without 
his knowledge ;—and after a little while, as we 
continue gazing, the birth and history—the life 
and death, of many a cherished hope—its whole 
life and its whole history—are all before you. 


Curses have become blessings, and blessings 
VOL. Il, 
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curses, while you stopped to breathe. You can- 
not be mistaken, for you see them change. The 
transfiguration takes place in your very presence, 
and their faces are familiar to you—they are 
bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh. They 
are the oflspring of your first love, and your ear- 
liest manhood—exulting for a moment in their 
strength, and then, before you have time to re- 
collect yourself, or to interpose, they are tram- 
pled under foot, and left to perish—by the mul- 
titude at one time, and by yourself at another. 
You had forgotten their faces, till they re-ap- 
peared. You knew not—you could not be made 
to believe, perhaps—that you had ever aban- 
doned the fruit of your own loins—the lusty men 
children of your hot and vigorous youth—till you 
saw them laid out before you in their winding 
sheets, and their whole history pictured upon 
the very walls of your bed-chamber, as you lay 
awake, perhaps, in the dead of night, with your 
mind fixed upon a fading image—a torn letter— 
a lock of hair—a l-af, or a flower—or any other 
treasured fragment of the Past. Fora season, 
you belong to another world. You are on trial, 
for your life; and you, yourself, are the judge. 
You are your own posterity. The doings which 
rise up im judgment against you—the opinions 
you have published—these are the unforgotten 
dead. What wonder that you shrink and trem- 
ble at reviewing them? What wonder that you 
are ready to question your own identity ?—to 
forswear yourself?—to deny every thing that 
cannot be fastened upon you in black and white ? 
I{ there are those who believe they should not 
tremble to meet themselves, when they were 
some twenty-five years younger—let them try 
it!—or, in other words, which amount to the 
same thing—if there are those, who believe they 
should not be afraid to see their own doings and 
thoughts and opinions for the last five and twen- 
ty years, if called up from the grave and set be- 
fore them, without qualification or disguise,— 
they have but to step into a by-place, and look 
at their own portraits, painted five and twenty 
years ago; or toopen a bundle of love-leiters, 
written or received, it matters little which, about 
the same period,—and then go to the nearest 
looking-glass, and take a peep at themselves. 
My life on it—if they have the courage—their 
eountenances will show that they have seen a 
spirit. From a bundle of letters now lying be- 
fore me, written years and years ago, and but 
just returned to my hands, with a message from 
the grave, I take the following: 


“Baltimore, Dec. 27, 1819. 
“T shall not be able to do you justice, my dear 


G.; but as the duty of answering honest letters, 
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happens to be a very agreeable one with me, I 
shall lay yours before me, and talk to you in re- 
ply, as best I may. 

“And so, you have read the play. 1am glad 
of it. Ihad my fears at one time, that you would 
never be able to get a copy of this edition! 
Whether you will of the next, may depend in 
some measure upon whether the first is not also 
the last edition of this, as it has been hitherto, 
and is pretty sure to be hereafter, with all my 
writings—Niagara and Goldan excepted, the se- 
cond editions whereof were only happy acci- 
dents, as you may see by the preface. 


“T like your notions of Otho. They are warm 
and generous. And you agree with me, gener- 
ally,I see in the preface. Need I assure you, 
that I am strengthened in my opinions, by feeling 
that you are with me? But you quarrel with 
me upon one point; and not only with me, but 
with the “mighty Johnson” himself. And, by- 
the-by—do you really and truly feel that awtul 
veneration for Dr. Johnson, which you have ta- 
ken so much pains to set forth? Or, is it only a 
flourish, founded upon the school-boy preposses- 
sions we are all so given to, in behalf of one 
who has written so much and so well, and whom 
we have never heard mentioned, perhaps, but 
in the language of praise ? 

“Have you ever seriously thought of ques- 
tioning his unquestioned ascendancy? Now, I 
love plain language ; and | say that Dr. John- 
son was a tyrant—a brute—and weak even to 
childishness,—not only in the affections of the 
heart, but in more serious matters, where the 
understanding was concerned. What has he 
written, worthy of the great name he bears? 
Rasselas, you will say. And what is Rasselas ? 
A long, pompous, dragging, lumbering allegory, 
with nothing, but the prodigious reputation of 
the author, chiefly acquired by doing this very 
book in a hurry, to make it godown. But then, 
there’s the Rambler. True—and the Rambler 
is certainly a very respectable affair,—quite a 

lever bundle of essays, with no playfulness, no 
sprightliness, little or no originality, and nothing 
but good sense, and a ponderous phraseology, 
to make it remembered. Remembered, I say— 
for itis never read. I defy you to find a man 
among your acquaintances, under the age of fif- 
ty, who ever read the Rambler through; ora 
woman under twenty, or say twenty-five, that 
ever heard of it. You may as well talk about 
Richard Cumberland’s Observer. Occasionally 
he is great—but when? Just when he does not 
intend to beso; when he is unstilled, and almost 
natural. 

As for the Doctor’s style, as it is called, I look 





upon it as altogether un-English,—and, there- 
fore, as far as we are concerned, barbarous. He 
talks with a trumpet across the tea-table. He 
sets off a two and forty pounder, just where no- 
thing heavier than a pop-gun is wanted: 
Resembling “ocean into tempest tost, 
To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 

My notion is, that his massive good sense, and 
ponderous nothingness, which the mob are al- 
ways ready to mistake for good sense, after a 
path is broken, he has spoilt more good ears, and 
mislead more fine understandings, than all the 
other great writers of England put together. In- 
stead of being natural, wholesome and hearty, 
after the old English fashion, he is unnatural, 
unhealthy, unfaithful and stubborn,—striving al- 
ways for victory rather than for truth; saying 
any thing for the sake of the argument; and un- 
forgiving as death. But what else could be ex- 
pected of a man, who “laughed like a rhinoceros.” 


Just read his preface to Shakspeare,—the 
greatest thing he ever did. And what isit? A 
string of apophthegms—that won’t bear exam- 
ining, nor hold together, if they are pulled at in 
good faith; truisms made startling by antithe- 
ses; paradoxes that scare people, not because 
of their impregnable strength, or elevation, but 
because they are pushed forward, like a batter- 
ing ram head first, with a pair of horns at the 
end of them staring you in the face. No wonder 
people would rather give up than be crushed— 
or hold their tongues, than be tossed. His great 
thoughts are encumbered with a court-dress,— 
bewigged and beflowered, with huge embroide- 
ry, from head to foot. And as for the rest—what 
are they but stale notions in a new dress; every 
day people got up for presentation at Bartholo- 
mew fair? For instance—Living authors are 
judged of by their worst works ; dead authors by 
their best. Is that true? No. But it sounds 
well; and where sound is mistaken, not only for 
sense, but for truth, it is swallowed at once for 
gospel. But is ittrue? Think for a moment, 
my dear fellow, of any living author, and see if 
you find people judging of, or even remembering 
his worst works. And as for dead authors— 
why—if compilers and commentators, and other 
enemies to a great man’s reputation, were not 
more greedy of their worst works than the peo- 
ple ever are, they would perish from sheer neg- 
lect, and be forgotten before their authors were 
buried; thereby showing. that if the best works 
of dead authors are remembered, and their worst 
forgotten, it is not because of a better feeling to- 
ward those who are gone, but simply because 
even critics and commentators cannot make the 
people remember what they have determined to 








































forget, even while the authors were yet living. 
To remember, is to judge. He whoremembers, 
thereby judges—in spite of himself. To say, 
therefore, that we judge a living author by his 
worst works, and a dead author by his best, is to 
say that we remember only the best works of the 
dead,—and only the worst of the living; or, in 
other words, that in making up our judgment, 
we choose to remember only the virtues of the 
dead, and only the faults of the living. Try the 
question for yourself. Apply it to Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bolingbroke, or to Dr. Johnson himself; 
or to Coleridge, Byron, Scott, or Southey; 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Wordsworth or Lamb. 
Are not the best things of all, best remembered ? 
And, in sober truth, do we not judge of all by 
their best things, and not by their worst? And 
for the very reason that we are not so likely to 
remember their worst ? 

Take another example from his preface to one 
of the poets—I forget which—Dryden, perhaps. 
He could cut a Colossus from a rock, says John- 
son—but could not carve heroes upon cherry 
stones. Well, what ithe couldn’t? Who cares ? 
And by so stating a fact, what would Dr. John- 
son teach to those, who may not be able to cut a 
Colossus froma rock? Why, that they are in- 
ferior men,—hardly worth picking up in the 
street. Now, God Almighty carves heads upon 
cherry stones; and why shouldn’t we? Ay, and 
if we do it well, and make ourselves and others 
happier by it, why shouldn’t we be proud of our 
work? Are we to grow old in the belief, that 
to do little things well, is not as worthy of a man, 
as to do great things well—without regard to 
the usefulness of either? Or that, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Johnson, to cut a Colossus from a 
rock—a vast and shapeless image, that won’t 
bear to be examined,—requires more genius 
and greater powers, than to carve heads upon 
cherry stones,---perfect faces, that cannot be seen 
at the distance of a yard? No—“Act well your 
part, there all the honor lies.” That’s my doc- 
trine. But, you will say, the Doctor is only sta- 
ting a fact, not an opinion. Not an opinion! 
When did Dr. Johnson ever state a fact, which 
was not of itself an opinion? Look at the very 
definitions of his dictionary—and sce his fore- 
head gather, and his shoulders work ; and then 
tell me, if you dare, that he did not mean to 
teach what every body understands by the pas- 
sage about cherry stones. And such things are 
mischievous, let me tell you. It is no joke to 
persuade men, that to be good for any thing, 
they must be heard of and talked about in the 
newspapers. How much more have the build- 
ers of the Pyramids done for mankind, think you, 
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than the Chinese carvers in ivory? How much 
superior is he who drills the touch-hole of a can- 
non, to him who only drills the eye of a tailor’s 
needle? Which is the greater man—which the 
more useful? “Are you not ashamed to play 
so well?” said Philip to Alexander, on hearing 
him blow the flute. Alexander felt the sarcasm, 
and what was the consequence? He left off 
playing the flute, and betook himself to cutting 
throats; and fifteen hundred thousand men were 
sacrificed, that, instead of carving heads upon 
cherry stones, he might cut a Colossus from a 
rock. “No,” said Themistocles, “no—I cannot 
play the flute; but I'll tell you what I can do—I 
can make a great city of a small one.” And 
what followed? Read his life---his death---and 
the history of Athens,---and see how he managed 
to make a great city of a small one, and how he 
left it; and then say whether it wouldn’t have 
been better for Athens, for Greece, nay, for the 
whole world, if he had blown himself out in some 
other way,---if he had spent his life in carving 
heads upon cherry stones; ay, or if he had gone 
head-foremost into his grave, trying to double- 
tongue, not the doric flute, but a penny-whistle 
ora jews-harp. Itis told of Alexander, that a 
man was brought to him once, who had acquired 
a knack of shooting millet-seed through the eye 
of a needle, with such unerring certainty, that 
he seldom or never missed, even at the distance 
of a yard; and that when he had got through 
his exhibition, Alexander presented him with 
half a bushel of millet-seed. How delighted the 
courtiers must have been !---Aristotle among the 
rest! And yet, if the needles had been living 
men—the millet-seed arrows or bullets—and the 
distance half a mile or so---think you Alexander 
would have been satisfied with giving him half 
a bushe! of millet-seed, or less than a bushel of 
gold? But why such a difference? Merely 
because, in the first place, the performer would 
have been a little man, who could only carve 
heads upon cherry stones; and the latter, a great 
man, who knew how to cut a Colossus from a, 
rock. As if it were not as worthy of a man to 
employ himself, and others, in shooting millet- 
seed, as cannon-balls,—if he and others could be 
kept out of mischief, or help to maintain their 
families by it. Imagine that somebody had 
gone to Napoleon, just before he had moved up- 
on Moscow, and after flinging a score or two of 
hand-grenades across the British channel—now 
striking a seventy-four, and now a smuggler— 
now Shakspeare’s Cliff, and now Dover Castle, 
should have been presented by the emperor, not 
with a cart-load of gold, but with a bushel of 
hand-grenades, for the use of his family. What 
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a capital joke that would have been, hey! And 
yet, joke or no joke, it would have saved Mos- 
cow, and the French empire; and Napoleon 
would now be emperor of the French, instead of 
being what he is—the tenant, by suflerance, of 
arock-heap. Think you it would not have been 
better for the world, if he had been brought up 
to carving heads upon cherry stones,---and some- 
what better for himself, than to spend the rest of 
his life in trying to cut a Colossus from the rock 
they have furnished him with? No, no, my 
friend,---these notions are wrong. The PEOPLE 
are abused, and they must be disabused. There 
may be as much of wisdom and power in the 
gilding and feathering of a butterfly’s wing—ay, 
and as much of fine gold, too, for those who are 
truly in search of it,—as in the casting of the 
constellations. And he who can get his bread 
honestly,—though it be only by the bushel, in- 
stead of the cargo---by carving heads upon cher- 
ry stones, or by shooting millet-seed through the 
eye of a needle—is, to the full, as great a man, I 
say, as the hewer of Mount Alas, or the builder 
of a Pyramid---the Alexanders, the Pharaohs, 
and the Ptolemies of a gone-by age, who delight- 
ed in cutting the Colossus from a rock. 

But, after all, you are just about as much op- 
posed to Dr. Johnson as to me, in what you say 
about the unities. He does not admit that we 
ever acquiesce in theatrical delusions. Our li- 
king for them he traces, not to our belief in what 
we see,---not to our sympathy with the suffer- 
ers,---but to something else. The whole ques- 
tion, as 1 undersiand it, may be presented thus. 
Do you hold that a dramatist should, or should 
not, observe the wnidies,---or in other words, the 
probabilities? I maintain that he should, for 
the same reason that the player should observe 
historical truth in dressing for a part. All these 
things are but costume. Do you believe that in 
Shakspeare’s plays,—Cymbeline, for example, 
where Posthumous grows twenty years older 
while you are looking at him,—and in King 
John, if 1 do not mistake, where no less than six- 
teen years are represented upon the stage—do 
you believe, | ask, that all this time really does 
go by, between the lifting and falling of the cur- 
tain? No, indeed—not you. There is a story 
of the sort, lremember, in the Persian Tales, or 
Arabian Nights,;—where a young prince, on 
thrusting his head into a tub of water, at the 
bidding of a magician, finds himself on trial for 
his life---banished---a wanderer---a husband and 
a father; and after many years, on dipping his 
head into another tub of water, finds himself 
just where he started from, stilla prince, and as 
young as ever, with the magician still standing 








at his elbow. All these adventures had hap- 


pened,—as their whole lives are said to be re- 
presented to drowning men,—by a single flash, 
as it were, and all at once, while he was chuck- 
ing his head into the water, and pulling it out 
again. Not believing this—what do you believe 
at the representation of these two plays? Why, 
that Shakspeare is making a fool of himself, in 
trying to make a fool of you. 

I was mistaken in one thing, and thank you 
for setting me right. Iwas too unqualified in 
my expressions; but you must bear in mind that 
the preface was written at full gallop, one morn- 
ing in Pierpont’s study, and published without 
revisal or proof. Knowing 1 was right in sub- 
stance, and being hurried by the publisher, I 
paid little attention to form. But there it is, to 
speak for itself,—an essay in shape, though writ- 
ten just as I write a letter. 

lam willing to acknowledge now, and to you, 
that there is something more than acquiescence, 
at times, on the part of the auditor. Otherwise, 
he would not be agitated. A word or two would 
have made all clear. The argument, of itself, 
implies this. Unity, say I, like propriety of man- 
ner, of speech and costume, is indispensable, as 
a pre-requisite for lulling us into acquiescence— 
into that state, call it what you please, when the 
mind is just passive enough to enjoy impressions. 
After all, however, we do not disagree. How 
is it possible, indeed, that we should,—I being 
right, and youa man of sense! You see my 
error---you tell me of it—and I acknowledge it— 
and stick to it; and what more would you have ? 
You do not assail the unities—nor support Dr. 
Johnson; and, of course, 1 have no further quar- 
rel with you upon that point. 

You have read Othoas you ought, I see; and 
much good may itdo you! You want my opin- 
ion of it. Very well—here goes. Although it 
is neither my last child, nor my youngest, hav- 
ing been begotten full two years ago, “in the 
lusty stealth of nature,” I hold it to be by far the 
most gigantic of my progeny! There is more of 
poetry---of tempestuous brightness---of dazzling 
disorder, and sheer nonsense, in Niagara and 
Goldan; but there is no dramatic power in ei- 
ther. In Otho, there is; and 1 don’t care who 
knows it. And what is more, I acknowledge all 
those, who entertain a different opinion---whe- 
ther they express it or not---to be no better than 
so many thick-headed North-American Review- 
ers,——or jackasses,---which is, as every body 
knows, very synonimous. The fact is, I durst 
not profane the feelings of Otho, when toiling in 
their strength, like subterranean waters, at the 
very foundations of his greatness, with the lan- 
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guage of poetry. Yet, my notion is that Otho is 
great,---and in his vast loneliness, when he finds 
himself a haunted man, awful. And is he not 
impassioned and eloquent and natural? I say 
he is; andI care not who says the contrary. 
There is no glitter, no flourish, no parade, in 
Otho; but there is---and I leave it to you if there 
is not: if you agree with me, well; if not, we'll 
argue the question, till doomsday, if you like, or 
till I have brought you to your senses ;---there is 
a pervading, enduring, and, at times, a devour- 
ing presence there, which J call poetry. Take 
tother side of that, if you dare !---the presence of 
a divinity, holy, silent and oppressive, as the 
chamber of Azracl. The poetry I speak of, is 
not in the language, but in the feelings of Otho ; 
it fills the heart and brain---occupying the man- 
sions of a troubled spirit---and has nothing to do 
with ornamental speech. Disquietude and ter- 
ror, and self-reliance, and midnight loneliness, 
and a strong though mistaken faith, and a hol- 
low hope, are good materials for tragedy. 

“The general complaint is, that Otho is too 
mysterious.” Agreed. I meantitto be so. In 
representation, however, it would appear much 
less mysterious, than it now does. Different 
dresses would give distinctness and vividness to 
the plot, and make every thing clear. It won’t 
be played this winter,---if ever. Great actors are 
too busy; they are flying about all over the 
country ; staying but two or three days ina 
place,--visiting, playing and travelling. They 
have no time for study. Next season—perhaps 
in the spring—it may appear. I shall have to 
alter it fur representation—that, I foresaw from 
the first. Cooper has undertaken to see me 
here; Iam told so this very day, by Mr. Pier- 
pont. Ifso, and there should be a reasonable 
hope of success upon the stage, I shall remodel 
it, with a view directly to the dollars and cents ; 
both of which I am sadly in want of. There’s 
inspiration for you! At “half a crown a line,” 
what could I not do! 


No, Dana will not review Otho. Nobody will, 
in this number. I am told there is what-~-being 
a modest man---I should’t like to call competitor, 
for the pleasure of sarving me out. When Otho 
appeared, all the matter for this number was in 
the hands of the printer; and, of course, we must 
“bide our time” three months longer. Let him 
that dare, take that bull by the horns; for my- 
self, 1 have only to say, that although I do not 
lack a reasonable self-confidence, I should be ra- 
ther shy of such a drama—the faults and the 
beauties being all of a size, rather than of all 
sizes. But, never mind; “lay on Macduff,” shall 
be blazoned upon my shield. It is hugely liked 








at Boston, I hear, by what are called the “intel- 
ligent few ;” but they laugh—and on the right 
side of their mouths too,—which, for an author, 
is no easy thing to bear—at the stage directions, 
the false latin, and the absurd names of Oh-la! 
and Ah-la! Let them !--I had my reasons---all 
which I nean to keep to myself: 

You find fault with the French for their rhym- 
ing tragedies ; and you insist upon blank verse ! 
Which of the two comes nearest human speech ? 
or, rather, which is furthest off? The French 
comedies are also in rhyme, and so are the Ger- 
man; why not have English comedies in blank 
verse? Now, why shouldn’t tragedies be writ- 
ten in prose? Comedies are now; and are all 
the better for it. Aristotle says no; you may 
write an epic in prose, buta tragedy---pho! that 
must be in verse. Now, Aristotle to the contra- 
ry, notwithstanding, I should have written Otho 
in sound, hearty, old-fashioned English prose— 
but for one thing. I knew it was going too far 
at the first leap. My notion is, that poetical 
thought, in prose language, is the thing. And 
why? Simply because the player must speak 
rhythm like prose, or be d---dash---d. And if so, 
why not give him prose to speak, at once; and 
save him the trouble and risk of transmutation ? 

Your cousin I shall try to see; but I cannot, 
and will not, go a-visiting. I have no time to 
waste in that way. I rather think we know one 
another already; I have a sort of a notion that 
we have met somewhere; but where, I cannot, 
for the life of me, tell. Those who know him, 
like him. His wife, I am told, is ugly enough to 
scare the ; ugly enough, that is, even for 
a wife---but good enough, and perhaps rather 
too good, fora mistress. Give me just such a 
wife, | say——if I can’t do better! 

It’s getting rayther late, and I must turn in. 
Your rhymes are whimsical enough; the /ast of 
the whole, however, is the best!—need I say 
more. Remember me to your excellent mother 
and sisters, and whomsoever else you please, (if 
you happen to please any body else.) And now 
farewell; stick to Littleton—open Fearne for re- 
freshment, and fulfil your destiny.” 


“Baltimore, March 20, 1820. 

A word to the wise, my dear G———-; but a 
good many words to you! And why? Because 
I take you to be one of uws---who are never parti- 
cularly wise betimes; never wise enough not to 
live long; not often wise over-much. Was there 
ever such a medley as your last! Never---but 
the deuse of it is, (never spell deuse with a c,) 
that I have no right to scold you,—being sadly 
given to rigmarole myself, and to what may be 
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called the hop, step and a jump style; and tho’ 
it would be very becoming in us to scold each 
other by turns for such follies, yet there seems 
to be a mutual spirit of toleration; or rather, a 
conspiracy between us, to overlook every thing 
butneglect. Political Economy—fudge! What 
in fact do they know? they who pretend to be 
well acquainted with it, from Adam Smith? Just 
about enough to keep themselves entangled all 
their lives long with the balance of trade, the 
meaning of capital, &c. If a nation imports more 
than she exports, then she must be growing poor- 
er, say they. Blockheads! haven’t we always 
done this? And have we been growing poorer ? 
No; the balance not paid, was money borrowed 
at low interest, or at none at all, wherewith we 
have cleared our lands, built our cities, opened 
our canals, and set ourselves free. We had been 
tributaries to the men of Europe, at this very 
moment, but for this very balance of trade. 

My hand-writing! pshaw!-~-I can’t and I 
won’t; and now we understand eachother. Do 
you know, my friend, that I have been a writing 
master; and would you have me always smell- 
ing of the shop? The moment I stop long 
enough to mend my pen, or even to cross my ?’s 
and dot my 7’s, my language stops flowing, and 
I grow stiffand stark, while trying to be natural. 
No; and therefore, come what may of it, I never 
mean to be a “Secretary of State.” 


Success to you and to your intellectual ther- 
mometer. May you to-morrow night find a bar- 
ometer to hang by the side of it. You must be 
prepared for occasional changes in the atmos- 
phere you breathe ; for dampness, and chilliness, 
and lowering. 


Thank you for knowing me at Judge P’s. 
They have been made to believe that lama 
dangerous sort of a fellow; what they call, over 
sea,a troublesome customer; and to know me, 
in such company, is in fact a putting on the 
gloves, to “try conclusions” in my behalf. In 
plain English, I thank you. Itis, by having a 
friend to throw his shield before you when you 
are absent or asleep, that your spirit is encour- 
aged and kept to her appointed task. And yet, 
who knows but many a stout fellow, asleep in 
his bed, has been most awfully trounced, a thou- 
sand miles off, by proxy, as poor Don Quixotte 
believed he had been, when the knight of the 
scizzors boasted that he had whipped him, as 
we say, ina fair stand-up fight. If I am not un- 
horsed and sorely buffeted when afar off, I shall 
ascribe it to your watchfulness. Like Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, the black sluggard in Ivanhoe, 
you are to the rescue! with lance in rest, when- 
ever they steal upon me sleeping. But, enough, 








They shall know me hereafter ; and when I do 
lift my vizor, it shall be in good faith, I promise 
you. 
Beware of Miss T 
heavens in miniature—the 
Land of white bosoms, and blue, laughing eyes, 
Like miniature pictures of transparent skies, 
Where young thoughts, like the blessed are seen. 


That beautiful shrub you mention, is far too 
beautiful to run to waste; or to hang “a dead, 
leafless branch in the summer’s bright ray.” 
No, no; let it blossom forever, “all greenly fresh 
and wildly free,” till it sink down overburthened 
with flower and fruitage, “&c. &c. &c.” Lo---if 
you come to that, I am in good credit, you see, 
and can borrow as largely as another, and beg, 
or steal too, at a pinch. 

And, you don’t like the Club Room. You are 
wrong. Walter don’t like it, and he is ditto. I 
do like it; and of course the Club Room ought 
to be liked. The fact is, you are both unjust to- 
wards that bantling. It is born too near you. 
You know too much of its parentage, birth and 
history. No man isa hero to his walley-de-sham. 
You would have liked it much better, as well as 
I do perhaps, had it been the offspring of a stran- 
ger, or had it come from afar off. Nevertheless, 
it is very beautiful, with humor and pathos, and 
what I call sincerity. I grant you there is no- 
thing wonderful, or great, or unforgetable, in it; 
and the language is not always familiar enough, 
where pleasantry and playfulness are indicated. 
We want more of the talking of the tea-table 
and the fire-side ; and less of that we hear in the 
senate-chamber and the forum. Spoken lan- 
guage is one thing; written language another. 
No man living ever did, or ever will talk what is 
called classical English; in other words, the 
English of essay writers, and such cattle. What 
a prodigious advantage must that man have, 
who writes and talks the very same language, 
over those who only write, or only talk it! Eng- 
lish with him is indeed a mother tongue, not a 
learned language; learned from books by the 
help of grammars and dictionaries; lectures 
from that beautiful Mr. Channing, who does the 
belles-lettres for you at Harvard ; the right wor- 
shipful Dr. Blair, and Allison on Taste. 

Peier Bell, I never saw, to my knowledge; 
though I have seen a good deal of Wordsworth, 
and look upon him as a very august and simple 
sort of a personage, who has been the making of 
atleast half a score of such people as Byron, 
Hunt, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb and Hazlett. 
All borrow from him—all imitate him---and none 
acknowledge his real worth, or appear to under- 
stand him, as a whole. He is childish--abso- 
lutely babyish, at times. But what of that ?-- 
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there are children, and there are babies; and 
men and women are apt to be profoundly inter- 
ested in their doings and sayings; and Words- 
worth, happening to know this, happens to have 
the courage to say so,---that’s all. If he were 
childish by nature---a great man in his dotage—- 
or childish by accident, or without intending it, 
that would be another affair. But he is not; he 
is so by design. There is meaning in his “Chat- 
ter, chatter; chatter, chatter,—chatter, chatter 
still ;” just as there is in Coleridge’s 

“Day after day, day after day, 

We felt nor breath nor motion ; 


As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Or in his— 


“alone, alone—all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea.”’ 


Ay, or in Young: 
“Insatiate archer! could not one suffice. 


Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain.” 
“And thriee, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn;” 


or something of the sort—I never can quote the 
very words of any body. 

You must read him as I have; and like me, 
you will change your whole opinion of the man. 
He is great, original and profoundly impassion- 
ed; and the more so for his simplicity, when it 
does not dribble into childishness. Ivanhoe, you 
have not seen. The good people hereabouts are 
raving mad with me, for a criticism I thought 
proper to publish upon it. So much the better ; 
they will likely to have their eyes about them, 
and their ears wide open, hereafter, should I take 
into my head to scribble more. It is, to be sure, 
a glorious romance, and one of the most fiery 
and poetical of our age; but, as a drama, alto- 
gether inferior to Guy Mannering, and, in fact, 
of another class entirely. It must have been 
flung off in the saddle—or at full speed, as it 
were. Walter!--yes—-he will die game, as we 
of the purlieus of Parnassus have it, when a botch 
of a critic gets hold of him, with no more soul 
than poor Channing, who played the mischief 
with me—or a lobster with a lady in his head. 

And so, Sukey is coming out. Is the heroine 
asecret; or is there at bottom, a real flesh and 
blood Susan? I don’t like his following so hard 
after Fanny--that clever bit of fun and frolic, 
launched at New-York, by the best fellow we 
have got, in his way. A man with half, ay, ora 
tithe of Walter’s genius, ought to be ashamed 
of treading in the footsteps of another, unless, to 
be sure-—he were working his passage through 
a snow-drift, or .breaking a path down-east, to- 
ward a meeting-house three leagues off. Be- 
cause Fanny took---therefore Sukey must be ta- 
ken, hey ? 








Slavery, too! Julius Cesar! how I should 
like to battle with you, and half a score just like 
you, upon the Missouri question! Much as lL 
abominate slavery, 1 do maintain---and I shall 
to my dying day---unless I should live long 
enough to alter my opinion—and I should not 
want to live much longer,—I do maintain, and 
there’s my gage! that all who voted against the 
restriction dre right, (as a matter of constitu- 
tional law,) and that all who voted for it, are 
wrong---every mother’s son of them. But ob- 
serve, the right is one thing—the policy another. 
Nay, more---l would undertake to show, that 
what we call slavery—the qualified slavery which 
exists here—is justified by English law, as well 
as by every other law, human and divine. A 
pretty joke, to be sure, that people who imprison 
poor debtors—leaving their families to perish— 
holding body and soul both in everlasting thral- 
dom, fora few shillings; thereby preventing a 
man from acquiring, holding or transmitting 
property, and from educating his children; that 
people who make bond slaves of something more 
than one-half of their whole native population— 
the women—allowing them neither to meddle 
nor make in the government or the laws—taxing 
them without representation—refusing them the 
management of their own property or earnings, 
except in the shape of exceptions ;—a people who 
class married women, their mothers and sisters 
and daughters, with infants, idiots, lunatics, and 
persons beyond sea,—to say nothing of appren- 
tices, minors, prisoners at war, paupers, &c.— 
who have no right by law either to themselves 
or their own earnings, one whit superior to those 
you find secured to the Southern slave,—to find 
such a people making a prodigious fuss about 
slavery just now—upon the strength of the ne- 
gro Somerset case, (which, of itself, proves what 
the public sentiment of England was for slave- 
ry, up to the day of his emancipation; else why 
was the question raised, and why is the judg- 
ment so noised abroad ?)—a people, too, with 
half the world in bondage to them, and millions 
bowed before them in the most abject and hope- 
less vassalage---that such a people should be 
permitted to this, and that any body should put 
faith in it, is a little too strong for my stomach. 
The truth is, I don’t believe in night-caps. Re- 
member me to dear Julia. Heaven help her--- 
to a husband worthy of her; and the sooner the 
better. Good-bye.” 





(ETA. 


Turre rises Gita, from whose brow obscure, 
The heroic soul of Hercules took flight, 
For the Olympian heaven. 
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48 Bird-Music---T'he Maid that Sung for Me. 





BIRD MUSIC. 


I nap woo'd sleep, despairingly! The night, 
That with its pleasant anodyne, disarms 

Rude day of its sharp tortures, brought me not 
My ’custom’d potion, but a viewless fiend, 

Of huge, gaunt shape—for such he seem’d to me— 
Stoop’d, whispering in my ear unmeaning words, 
And yet so human-like, I could not break 

The chill delusion. 


As a captive pants 
For the pure air, and vainly seeks to pierce 
The darkness of his dungeon, till his lip 
Grows parch’d and rigid, and his o’ertasked eye 
Seems lidless with its straining, so my mind, 
Wearied and sick beneath the day’s excess, 
Yet with no ebbing tide of calm to bless 
Its swollen pulses, vainly sought to find 
The source of its disquiet. 


Midnight went! 
And long I struggled with my ruthless foe; 


‘Till passionless and faint, yet dreading sleep, 


I left my couch, and sought, as oft before, 

Kind nature’s sympathies. The sky had quench’d 
Her silver lamp but lately, and methought 

The stars, those far but ever-faithful ones! 

Beam’d wan and coldly on me: a close hush 

Lay on Creation’s breast, and the old trees, 

Those musical and most familiar friends, 

Stood out like ghastly shecdows, uttering nought 
Through their green, vocal lips. 


My soul grew faint 
For some companionship; till when the dawn 
Stirr’d from her light sleep, wak’ning with a smile 
All full and radiant, as she threw aside 
Night’s spangled robes, and quickly in their stead 
Wrapt the young ether in a lustrous veil,— 
F’en then, it shames me, I look’d careless on! 


How quick are the mind’s changes! Suddenly 
The cloud roll’d off, I felt that I was free! 

My soul had caught an echo—a clear note 
Of blessed sympathy: how sweet its sound! 
Now tremulous and low, it seem’d to float 
From far Creation’s depths upon my ear,— 
As if it fear’d to wound me with surprise ; 
And now again, with wild, unmeasur’d mirth, 
It fill’d the vine’s green temple with a full 
And thrilling diapason ; till to me, 

The captive one, it shouted, liberty! 


My minstrel of the morning! it was thou, 

That, on yon flower-spray, rais’d that matin-hymn, 
Which, like a kindling spark, soon lit the whole 
Of mind’s decaying embers; lifting high 

The tone of my low thought; until at length 
Unquiet dreams, like ripples, died away, 

My soul grew calm as moonlight; holy peace 
Folded its arms around me, and with prayer 








And mute thanksgiving—mute, but oh! how deep— 
I clos’d my weary lids and fell asleep. 
Mary E. Les. 





THE MAID THAT SUNG FOR ME. 


No fabled muse will I invoke 
‘To tune my rustic lyre, 
Nor shall the flowing cup provoke 
The Bacchant’s fitful fire: : 
But friendship shall awake the string, 
To tuneful harmony, 
And cold sobriety will sing 
The maid that sung for me. 


Her intellectual forehead fair, 
Her skin of virgin snow, 

The ringlets of her raven hair. 
Her cheeks of healthful glow; 

The lustre of her beaming eye, 
Her teeth of ivory, 

May not in song be mentioned by 
An aged bard like me. 


Yet will I praise that beaming face, 
That sweet and winning smile, 

That soul imbued with every grace, 
That heart devoid of guile; 

That faith, that in its fervid glow 
Of ardent piety, 

Looks down on all things here below 
As dross and vanity. 


Her voice—but hark! the melting sound 
Breaks on the listening ear, 

And youth and loveliness press round, 
The dulcet strains to hear: 

And hoary age itself is there, 
Entranced in ecstacy, 

And offering up a silent pray’r, 
For her that sung for me. 


When fancy fond, with potent wand, 
Creates new worlds for me,— 

Or in some vision, sweet and bland, 
Restores past ecstacy,— 

In all her loveliness again, 
The pretty girl I'll see, 

And hear the soft and melting strain, 
She sweetly sung for me. 


And when this mortal life is o’er, 
And we from hence remove 

To that remote and blissful shore, 
Where all is peace and love,— 

Surrounded by an angel throng, 
I hope that maid to see— 

While seraphs pause to hear the song 
She used to sing for me. 


CaROLAN. 


Bush River, Newberry. 
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A NIGHT IN C——. 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT. 


* * Of all modes of travelling, undoubtedly 
the safest, and most horrible, is that of the canal 
packet-boat. Other conveyances, such as the 
rail-car or steam-boat, compensate by speed for 
their inconveniences; and the exhilirating sense 
of motionina stage-coach, especially when driven 
rapidly, often yields amends for its various disa- 
greeablenesses. Then, if an accident occurs, you 
may be sure of sympathy. Many a cheek will 
grow pale at the mention of a “hair-breadth 
’scape” from the fury of mad horses, or the perils 
of a mountainous road; if you are precipitated 
down a rail-road embankment, or singed by the 
bursting of a boiler, you may count on seeing 
your adventure paraded in the columns of a 
newspaper, with a glowing addition of limbs bro- 
ken, lives hazarded or lost, and instances of 
courage or presence of mind elicited by the occa- 
sion. But there is nothing heroic in the accidents 
of a canal. The boat may spring a leak, and all 
hands be called to the pumps, and the passengers 
desired to go forward, and the captain may stand 
and give orders in a stentorian voice, but there is 
a mortifying discrepancy between the ado made 
and the risk incurred. Should hg foremost 
horse slip into the ditch, he infallibly scrambles 
out with no other damage than a plentiful coating 
of mud amidst the execrations of his impatient 
driver. No constitutional timidity could beguile 
you into the conviction that it is possible for you 
to suffer the smallest injury under any possible 
circumstances, always supposing you observe 
the precaution to keep your head in at the win- 
dows. And whata neutralizer to the excitement 
of admiration is the foul, lazy ditch, on the surface 
of which you are dragged! What scenery can 
be enjoyed when viewed from the low, narrow 
arch, with the cry of “bridge” ever and anon 
sounding in your ears! It was to secure a 
little rest after a night upon the rail-road, and to 
try a little variety, that P and I stepped into 
this small den of unmitigated discomfort. He 
had been somewhat indisposed since we left 
Albany—was desirous of savingas much strength 
as possible for our excursion to Niagara,and sup- 
posed canal travelling would involve the least 
possible expenditure of that commodity. What 
a mistake! Nothing is so fatiguing as disgust. 
Then (and here lies our greatest annoyance!) 
our mental forces were in requisition to parry 
the home questions of sundry farmer-looking men 
and elderly ladies who wore plain caps and plied 
their knitting-work and interrogations with as- 
siduityindefatigable. Their curiosity respecting 
me and my companion knew no bounds. They 
saw, ata glance, that we came “from a far coun- 
trie,” and we were seized upon as fair game 
accordingly. I had thought this attribute of 
curiosity peculiar to the inhabitants of New-Eng- 
land, but am convinced that western New-York 
may carry off the palm. In rail-car, stage or 
canal-boat, we were expected to stand a vigorous 
examination as toour past history and our present 
prospects, and to give a reason satisfactory to the 
public for everything we did or contemplated 
doing. I wonder if philosophers refer this irre- 
pressible interest in the affairs of others to a 
VOL. Ul. 








benevolence more expanded, or an insight more 
pervading, than is possessed by the rest of the 
world! is it connected with the gigantic strides 
in improvement by which the empire State is 
ever vindicating its right to its proud motto 
“EXCELSIOR?” Perhaps it is; if so, the accom- 
panying evil must be borne for the sake of the 
greater good. But, oh, my own South! land of 
incurious hospitality! where every man minds 
his own concerns, and meddles not with those of 
his neighbor—where kings might travel incog. 
and unmolested—where the solitary pilgrim can 
lock the door of his breast and have no one 
knocking for admission, how were thy homely 
comforts regretted by thy wandering sons! Did 
we not long to exchange the green fields and 
luxuriant woods by which we were surrounded, 
for thy brown wastes and hoary pine-lands, so 
that with them we could have back the mental 
repose enjoyed in thy sunny lap! There is no 
retirement in this crowd-loving region. Not 
only must we eat and sleep in hordes, but we 
must have no hours of privacy, and must “make 
a clean breast” to every one chance throws into 
our company. Anything like individuality was 
at war with the genius of the country. Our 
thoughts were not looked upon as our own, but 
were demanded of us, on all occasions, with as 
much pertinacity as if we had monopolized that 
to which we had no shadow of right. 

It would have been well if we could have fol- 
lowed the example of a certain distinguished 
individual, who, on entering an inn, always sum- 
moned the landlord and the inmates—servants, 
and all; and declaring his name, pedigree, resi- 
dence and destination, gave an auto-biography 
of himself, and concluded by ordering dinner. 
P—— and | could notso far overcome our South- 
ern reserve as to meet the hydra-monster thus 
resolutely. Alas! had we done so, we could not 
have lopped off his many heads half so fast as 
they would have sprouted again! 

Poor P soon wearied of the canal and its 
distresses ; the idea of a night on board was in- 
tolerable, and we requested the captain to set us 
on the “tow-path” at C———. This was done 
in a few moments, as the boat touched the muddy 
banks; and there we were left standing under a 
bridge, our baggage beside us, in happy igno- 
rance what to do with ourselves, vainly longing 
for some friendly omnibus. For once the na- 
tional curiosity operated to our advantage. We 
were presently surrounded; our tunks shoul- 
dered and carried off, and ourselves escorted in 
suite, amid a shower of questions “thick as leaves 
in Vallambrosa.” We began to long for the 
“Etrurian shades” to protect us; but the zealous 
inquiries of our conductors were propounded 
with such an air of real interest, and withal, in 
such apparent good humor, that we were con- 
strained to be equally bland in our replies. 
C—- was a pretty village—that is, it would 
have been pretty, but for the hideous apparition 
of that half-stagnant, muddy canal, dragging its 
slow length, like a huge snake, through the most 
picturesque part of the town. Just over this 
marrer of beauty rose a hill, cultivated to its 
summit, and covered with the rich, tender green, 
so refreshing to the eye in the spring months, 
before the harvests begin to be embrowned by 
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the sun. Upon this luxuriant verdure the last 


rays of the sun were reposing; the neat white | 


houses and clustering trees at its base lay quite 
inshadow. The clean white of the newly pain- 
ted dwellings contrasted agreeably with the 
bright green of the lawns before them—in fact, 
the broad street up which we walked was one 
lawn, broken only by the track of the road. The 
hotel, (so it is called by courtesy,) was on an 
eminence and commanded a view of the village 








| once,” said the now roused occupant. I closed 
| the door considerately, and in a moment after he 
| appeared and handed me one. “Can I do any 
| thing more for the sick gentleman?” was his 
| next obliging question; and I made bold to re- 
| quest, that if convenient, he would give me a 
bottle of laudanum. “Of course; if my old wo- 
man has none, Ill send for it.-—And thanking 
him for his kindness, I returned with the light to 
P’s chamber. I heard the person I had roused 


and the deep surrounding forest which we could | crossing the dark passage to call somobody else, 


have admired under other circumstances; at 
ape our all-absorbing desire was rest—rest of 

ody and mind; and having made up our minds 
to secure it at peril of our lives, and sword in 
hand, if needs must, we peremptorily dismissed 
our guides and aids at the door,and demanded 
of the landlord, with a ferocity that we fancied 


was not to be mistaken, supper by ourselves and | 


private rooms! His unquestioning obedience 
was an earnest of promised bliss ; and the supper 


taste could advise, having actually passed without 
one witness or commentator, we began to indulge 
in the most pleasing anticipation of being at last 
allowed to take our ease in our inn. 
the hours after supper, as a walk, for obvious 
reasons, was not to be thought of, we sate over 
the fire, (it was dismally cold for the flowery 
month of May,) and talked of adventures just 
passed, and scenes long passed, till the frameless 
clock that stood on the mantelpiece sounded forth 
the hour of nine. Having then given orders 
that a carriage should be in readiness at five in 
the morning to convey us to Lake Ontario, where 
we could exchange it for the steam-boat to Lew- 
istown, we retired to our respective dormitories. 
Mine possessed the old clock; and I lay listening 
to its monotonous ticking till the bustle about the 
house had subsided into the most unbroken still- 
ness. Some hours of slumber intervened, when 
I was awakened by aslight noise in the adjoining 
chamber, occupied by my companion. The noise 
was repeated several times; it was certainly a 
groan, and rising at length, [ opened his door 
just in time to hear his faintly uttered request, 
that I would strike a light, as he was taken sud- 
denly ill. To my exclamation of alarm, he re- 
plied, (P—— was an M. D., though he had 
recently received the title,) that he was in no 
danger whatever, though an inconvenient degree 
of pain; and was only desirous of a light and 
some laudanum. The next consideration was 
how to obtain a light. We were unprovided 
either with tinder-box or matches; and like un- 
sophisticated travellers, had extinguished our 
lamps on retiring to bed. I was more alarmed 
than I chose to acknowledge to my companion, 
and accordingly issued forth, half-dressed and 
lamp in hand, to procure what was needful. A 
light was feebly glimmering under the door of 
an apartment opposite. Heedless whether I dis- 
turbed the vigils or slumbers of philosopher or 
old maid, I knocked lustily at the door. At the 
second knock, a sleepy, rough voice, said, “come 
in!” which invitation I obeyed so far only as to 
open the door and prefer my petition for a light, 
adding, by way of explanation, that there was a 
gentleman taken very ill in a neighboring room. 
“Certainly—certainly, you shall have a light at 


To beguile | 


/and in the space of ten minutes the Jaudanum 
| was presented—but not alone. My friend, sans 
coat or vest, was the bearer, and preceded a half- 
| dressed shuffling figure, whom he led unceremo- 
nionsly into my groaning companion’s room. 

“This, sir,” said he to P., pushing forward the 
| other to the bed-side, “is Dr. Botch; he will be 
proud to lend you assistance, and here is the 
medicine. Dr. Botch is an old friend of mine; 


| he has had great luck in ceringager in my family; 
that speedily followed, of all the dainties Yankee | 


| he is not married himself, and attends entirely to 
his profession. I have not sent for Dr. Chopper, 
the village physician, as I think Dr. Botch wil! 
_answer your purpose entirely. He can also do 
asmattering of surgery.” With this recommen- 
datory speech, the worthy seized the patient, 
and raised him to receive his dose, which Dr. 
Botchadministeredinaspoon previously cleansed 





| by rubbing it with his sleeve. Then commenced 


a series of questions following thick upon one 
another, not only upon the patient’s health, but 
his condition in life, &e. Perceiving that P. 
began to writhe, not so much under the pain as 
the torrent of interrogatories, and sndlling to 
witness suffering I knew not how to relieve, I 
turned to retire for the present, but was arrested 
at the door by my new ally. 

“Poor young fellow! he is shivering with cold! 
Come, I will take you into my room; there is 
fire in the stove—this way!” ‘There was no re- 
sisting his will, so I was marched headlong inte 
an apartment warmec by a close stove, in which 
the remains of a fire were glimmering. Various 
articles of fernale apparel lying in confusion on 
the chairs startled me; I had no idea of intruding 
into the sanctum of a lady. 

“Never mind! ’tis only my old woman! She 
will not object to your coming in to warm your- 
self. Wife, this is a young gentleman from the 
South; his companion, Dr. P ,isveryill. I 
shall leave him here a few moments, while I go 
to see about our patient.” 

Here was a novel situation for a diffident youth! 
To be left téte a téte with a lady in her chamber 
at the dead hour of two inthe morning! What 
must be her embarrassment at this inconsiderate 
act of her liege-lord! I dared not lift up my 
head even to apologise for my unwilling intrusion. 

“The Major,” said a shrill, sharp voice, from 
the curtained bed, “the Major is som’mat of a 
doctor himself. He cured our Smith ofa terrible 
cut on his knee with a scythe. You said you 
was from South-Car’lina—did you ?” 

Heaven help me! I had not opened my mouth! 

“Now, do tell if three-fourths of the people 
there are niggers! Inever liked niggers to wait 
on me. Iwas always used to whites. And 
they grow nothing but cotton and rice—do they? 
Isn’t it very sickly there inthe summer? J guess 
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so, by your all flocking to the North as soon as 
warm weather comes. Is it anywhere near 
Georgia that you and Dr. P. live?” 

How had they managed to find out my com- 
panion’s name? Perhaps by the trunks that 
stood in the hall down stairs. As this idea oc- 
curred to me, | addressed myself to answer the 
queries of my hostess, and in doing so, glanced 
towards the bed. She was sitting upright, 
partly wrapped in the quilt; her face peered out 
trom the covering garnished with the very wide 
border of a muslin cap. I cannot say much for 
its beauty, but by the faint light, it showed she 
possessed quite her fair share of the national 
intelligence and vivacity. 

“Is Dr. P. married? How long has he been 
in practice? Whatis yourname? What rela- 
tion is he to you? Have you parents living ? 
How many brothers and sisters? How many 
miles have you travelled? Where are you 
going? When do you expect to return ?” 

Betore I could answer these questions, she 
was ready with more. 

“Have they any churches in your State? Is 
not Mr. ——— the Bishop ?” 

I replied that he was Bishop of an adjoining 
State. 

“Well, now, I have heard tell of him. Mrs. 
K heard him preach once in New-York. 
And what the Major thinks so strange, is, that 
he was consecrated on my birth-day. So, I look 
upon him as a sort of relation.” 

While she continued to run on in this way, the 
confusion was evidently increasing without; and 
being thoroughly warmed by this time, I medita- 
ted and executed a precipitate retreat. The 
scene in the hall was such as would have fright- 
ened me for the condition of my friend, had I not 
been aware of the propensity of the honest 
people in this region to make much ado about 
nothing. Lights were glancing—persons were 
passing to and fro—the whole house was evi- 
dently astir. The landlord, in his cap of autho- 
rity, stood at the door of my companion’s apart- 
ment, marshalling each visitor as he went in or 
came out. P’s illness had given everybody, it 
seemed, the right of entrance; at least it had 
deprived him of the power of resistance. I came 
to the rescue. Pour P lay perfectly passive, 
in a state of lethargic resignation, whether in- 
duced by the opium he had swallowed, or by 
absolute, positive, blank despair of escape from 
his tormentors, I could not tell. Alas for him! 
It was he who had suffered most from the onset 
of the tribes of querists since we left New-York. 
His nature was so exclusive; he had eversucha 
horror of intrusion—such a love of privacy! his 
pride always stood on the qui vive to repel any 
effort to effect a breach in the impenetrable wall 
of his reserve. What he must have suffered to 
be reduced to his present state of quiescent sub- 
mission! My heart wept for him. There were 
a dozen harpies leaning over his bed ; they had 
been doubtless devouring him; he had some 
“penance done, and penance more should do.” 

I addressed myself to Dr. Botch, who was just 
then engaged in a violent altercation with the 
Major, as to which of them should have the honor 
and pleasure of sitting up with the patient for 
the rest of the night, and requested him to use 
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his professional authority to disperse the crowd. 
When I had succeeded in calling his attention 
by repeatedly calling his name,he ceased wrang- 
ling,and replied with much assumed modesty— 

“[ am not much of a doctor—my profession is 
that of a dentist—as I informed Dr. P o 

“But surely, you were introduced as a doctor !” 
exclaimed I, in no little terror, remembering I 
had abandoned my friend to his mercy. 

“He is called Doctor,” interposed the Major, 
“He likes the title, and we call himso. And, as 
I said, he has had great luck with the ager.” 

“His medicines have done no harm,” said 
P in a whisper to me.—“Only get them all 
out of the room for goodness’ sake, and I shall 
be quite well.” 

This quieted my apprehensions; and, to make 
a long story short, succeeded, by remonstrances 
and entreaties, in banishing them at last, and 
placed chairs against the door, which chanced 
to be absolved from all duty of a lock. Quiet 
was secured for two hours more; but with the 
dawning light “they came again.” The news 
that a distinguished stranger from the southern 
country was lying ill at the “hotel,” flew like 
magic over the little village, and by sun-rise the 
door was besieged. First, there was Dr. Chop- 
per, the village physician; he had been defrauded 
of his meed—information, not fees—the prece- 
ding night, and came to compensate himself by 
two hours’ gossip about the South, its institutions, 
and its politics, its relations, foreign and domestic, 
&c., as well as to discuss other matters of indivi- 
ual interest. Next came the village post-master, 
equally ardent in his thirst for knowledge which 
his public position gave him opportunities of 
imparting to his and his neighbors’ hearts’ con- 
tent. These worthies were followed by the Colo- 
nel, the highest military dignitary ; the parson, 
the dentist--but I cannot enumerate the others; 
their name is Legion. A deputation also arrived 
from the lady inmates of the house,to whom the 
Major’s better-half had doubtless communicated 
the particulars of my nocturnal visit. 

I tried to console P—— when a few moments 
of respite occurred, by suggesting that this 
amount of attention implied a compliment, if not 
to ourselves, at least to the land whence we came. 

“Not at all,” answered he, thoroughly out of 
patience, “It means nothing—but that this is the 
most wretched hole in the world, and if we do 
not get out of it forthwith, we shall be devoured 
outright. I wonder if the barouche is ready! 
There! some one is at the door again! Do put 
your shoulder against it; I shall murder anybody 
who comes in.” 

It was only the dentist on his fifth visit. On 
being civilly informed that admission was impos- 
sible, he reached me through the crevice a bundle 
of advertisements, whicn he begged I would dis- 
tribute at the several stopping places on our way. 

As we stepped into the barouche the landlord 
made bold to request that we would call at a 
certain house on our route, some miles distant, 
where had been left a cloak pertaining to him, 
and send it by return of the carriage. The Colo- 
nel also entreated that we would reclaim two 
umbrellas of his at different places, and likewise 
send them. The Major had a parcel to be left 
at farmer Grey’s, and his wife some message to 
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send to the weaver’s, to deliver which we had to 
go two miles out of our way. Others of the 
crowd — to profiler similar petitions I 
suppose; but P , bursting with apprehension, 
told the driver he would shoot him if he did not 
set off instantly--a threat which insured prompt 
obedience, though he had accompanied his com- 
pliance with a funny look of defiance, as much 
as to say, “if you do shoot me, I can tell you, I’ll 
take the law on ye!” 

P. can never bear to speak of that night at 
C It was the climax of his woes, and 
seemed to give him a disgust at the whole wes- 
tern country.—There I think him in the wrong; 
he did not go prepared to appreciate the real 
good feeling evinced by those homely, honest 
people. Their curiosity is selfish to be sure, but 
a litile magnanimity would have enabled us to 
enjoy it, and to judge them more kindly. How 
much more amiable those who are forced into 
contact with each other would be for a larger 
mixture of this same magnanimity ! Z. 











THE SONG OF SERALIM. 
A CELESTIAL MELOLOGUE. 


RAPHAEL. 


Tue stars are pausing in their orbs to-night, 
And silence is the concert which they hymn; 

For they are rapt to dumbness with delight, 
Listening to hear the sonGc or SERALIM. 


GABRIEL. 


Myriads of angels are assembled near, 
Clad in white garments, whiter than pure snow, 
From all heaven’s flowery realms afar, to hear 
Oceans of music from his sweet lips flow. 


MICHAEL. 
For as the stars drink glory from the sun, 
And without which they soon would cease to shine; 
So do the angels, from that Hoty One 
In heaven, draw theirs, which makes them so 
divine. 


RAPHAEL, GABRIEL AND MICHAEL. 


God dwells in light! 
Before the ocean of unmeasured space, 
Was islanded with stars serenely bright, 
Reflecting back the radiance of his face— 
He dwelt above in heaven’s immortal bliss, 
Thinking into existence that which is. 


God dwells in light! 
Before he laid the world’s foundation-stone 
High on the nothing of primeval night, 
And in heaven’s centre throned th’ eternal sun— 
He dwelt above, beyond the boundless sky, 
With angels born of His Eternity. 


God dwells in light! 
And holds within the hollow of His hand 
The universe of worlds which gem the night, 
Which, through heaven’s sea, at His divine com- 
mand, 





Freighted with his own smiles, now sail at even, 
Fearless of storms, around the sun in heaven. 


God dwells in light! 
And where He dwells, there spirits also dwell, 
And drink fresh glory from His face, so bright, 
As stars drink from the sun’s deep, golden well ; 
Exhaustless beams, so that they never die, : 
And thereby know their immortality. 


A SOUL IN BLISS. 


Sad minstrel of ths earth! thou hast not seen 
The glories of this HeavENLY Wor tp on high— , ¥ 

Nothing but spirit yet hath ever been 5 
Beyond the limits of mortality. 


Thou who wert once the glory of mine eyes— 
The lord of mine affections—best of men! 

From one who now is happy in the skies, 
Receive this blessing till we meet again. 





Bending above my grave, there is one flower 
Weeping from its young leaves the honey-dew— 

Go, bend thy head in that sweet, lonesome bower, 
And weep for her who would have wept for you! 
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And when you hear some mournful dove at even, 
Cooing aloft upon some emerald pine— 
Be sure it is my soul come down from heaven 4 
To speak affection in that world to thine! 


A SOUL ON EARTH. .& 
Thou heavenly moon of my soui’s eternal night! 
Who smiled away my cares from morn till even, 
And filled me with the day of thy sweet light— 
I héar your music coming down from heaven! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EVENING STAR. 
There is an angel standing in the sun, 
Fanning his beams to glory with his wings, 
While round him now the stars more brightly run, 
Listening to hear the sweet song that he sings! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EARTH. 


Yon sapphire island in the sea of space, 

Kirdled by God’s own breath, the queen ef even! 
Tells by the light reflected from her face, 

That there is music in the HALLS OF HEAVEN. 


RAPHAEL, GABRIEL AND MICHAEL. ' 
From thy celestial lyre, 
Oh! Seralim! 
Scatter through heaven the radiant notes of fire; 
And from thy soul-uplifting tongue, 
In concert with each golden wire, : 
Pour forth the living tide of song— f 
The sweetest, holiest hymn . 
That ever angel sung! 


SERALIM SINGS. 


Praise Gon, ye angels of the heaven’s above! 
Praise Him, ye seraphs who can never die! 
And ye, archangels! whose delight is love! a 
Thunder your anthems through eternity! * 
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Pause in their orbits to unite in praise— 
Whose light is the reflection of His face— 
To Him who is the Ancient One of days! 


Lift up your voices, children of the earth! 

Praise God, ye spirits of the countless spheres! 
And you, ye habitants of heaven! pour forth 

The tide of song through heaven’s eternal years! 


Fill up the canopy of heaven above, 
With song’s immortal, everlasting sea; 
And drown the stars in one wide sea of love, 
Poured forth in praises to the Derry! 


RAPHAEL, GABRIEL AND MICHAEL. 


And now the azure sphere-tones of his voice 
Deluge high heaven with song’s immortal sea— 
Drowning the angels, which he makes rejoice, 
In the deep ocean of sweet melody! 


CHORUS OF ANGELS IN HEAVEN. 


Above all that archangel ever taught, 
Rapt in the highest bliss of heaven divine— 
Second alone to Him the Cause of thought— 
Oh! Sera! was that sweet song of thine! 


T. H. Cuivers. 
New-York, April 10th, 1842. 





SKETCHES 
BY A SEPTUAGENARIAN PASTOR. 


NO. I. 


Unner the above title, I propose to offer to the 
readers of the “Magnolia,” a few unconnected 
sketches of the quiet, but not uninteresting, events 
in the life of a clergyman. In the present in- 
stance, these may he perhaps relieved from the 
dulness of uniformity, as the life of the writer has 
been one of many changes, and conversant with 
various forms of human experience. For a con- 
siderable period, my ministry was exercised among 
the rich and aristocratic, in one of the largest and 
most respectable congregations in one of our Sou- 
thern cities. At another time, [ was employed in 
a small and obscure country parish. Then, the 
poor of the city found me a daily visiter in their 
hovels of wretchedness. Again an old and weal- 
thy country parish was the scene of my labors. 
With grey hairs now covering my head,—with 
my form bent by age and severe professional du- 
ty, and multiplied cares,—with my eye dimmed 
by the midnight studies, to which I have been dri- 
ven by constant occupation during the day,—l 
now, in a period of comparative leisure, look back 
in this evening of my days, to the scenes and events 
of former years; and in the quiet retirement of 
my parsonage, have undertaken to record a few 
of those things most firmly fixed in my own mem- 
ory, and which may, perhaps, interest the readers 
of the Magnolia. T’o my good friend, the editor, 
am I indebted for the suggestion; and if any thing 


Let the uncounted realms of endless space, 


results from it, the credit must be shared with 


him. The period of my preparation for the noblest 
_and most interesting of all offices—that of the 
| shepherd of souls—affords little else worthy of 
| rema k, than that it was spent in the severest stu- 
| dies. 
| before I could persuade myself to retire from pur- 


Often was a large part of the night gone, 


_ suits so absorbing—from researches so important. 
|The rising sun usually found me again at my 
| books, searching into the precise meaning of the 
| original scriptures,—poring over the works of the 
ancient fathers of the church, and laying by, for 
future use, something from the abundant stores 
of the old English theology. I here mention my 
habits, while a student of divinity, only because 
they had an important influence on my life after- 
| wards. By so great an intensity of application, 
| my health was greatly impaired, and my constitu- 
| tion nearly broken down. Many an hour of sub- 
| sequent languor,—many a one of pain and sick- 
ness, has been due to the inordinate labors of that 
| period of excessive study. Long journeys, and 
| many changes of scene, were made necessary by 
| the same cause. 

| Absorbed as I liad been in study, I had not lei- 
| sure to contemplate the affecting scene of my or- 
| dination, till the time came. Though I had often 
brought before my mind, and had to some good 
degree realized, the responsibilities and duties, 
| which must devolve upon the minister of Christ, 
| I had thought little of the striking ceremonial, 
which was to impress upon me a new character. 
Having never witnessed a similar one, I had not 
brought it home to my imagination. The spacious 
and antique church,—the pillars, and gallerie-, 
and long-drawn aisles,—the rich decorations of 
| pulpit and desk and chancel,—“the dim religious 
light,” mellowing and rounding all objects,—the 
solemn words of prayer and praise,—the deep 
swell of the organ,—the great congregation lis- 
tening with intense interest, while a young and 
eloquent preacher spoke in his clear and silver 
voice, of the deep devotion of heart and soul and 
body required of him, who should give himself to 
the sacred office, —the venerable and white-haired 
Bishop, attired in his robes of office, and speaking 
forth those words of gravity and soberness, which 
belong to the ordination office,—the presentation, 
the laying on of hands, the fervent prayer, the 
subsequent communion,—all, together, nearly 
overwhelmed me. I was ready to sink to the earth. 
My answers were choked with sobs, and my book 
wet with fast falling tears. How much depended 
_onthatday! No longer was my own. Solemn- 
ly had I been set apart for the most benevolent 
and holy office to be borne by man. Should I 
| dare to turn back, how deep would be my guilt! 
Should I go onwards but with sluggishness and 
indifference, how should I rid myself of the oath 


upon my soul. While I live, shall that day never 
| be forgotten. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Not that the clergyman is to be a man of harsh 
and repulsive gloom. Not that his brow is to be 
clouded with scorn, and his words to be ever those 
of threatening and reproof. ‘That minister of the 
altar, who has no pity for human frailty—who 
looks down from his spiritual elevation with as- 
sumed sternness upon human joy, follows not the 
benign example of his Lord. A sober and chas- 
tened cheerfulness,—a heart, that responds to 
every note of happiness or wo in his fellow be- 
ings, —a benevolence, that is not only never wea- 
ried in doing good, but is willing to look with a 
lenient eye upon minor faults in others,—no less 
belong to the character of the good pastor, than 
the sternness of the ancient prophets, ringing in 
the ears of the wicked the judgments of the Di- 
vine law. However severe upon himself,—how- 
ever ascetic and self-denying in his own habits of 
life,—however laborious and active in discharging 
the duties of his calling,—the countenance of the 
good pastor should beam with mild benevolence, 
and his tongue be eloquent in melting persuasion. 
But he takes upon himself obligations, which may 
well stagger the best prepared. To teach the 
highest truths of religion and morality,—to draw 
from stores of varied learning “things new and 
old,” for the instruction of his flock,—to search 
many books for that, which may throw light on 
the sacred pages,—to weigh with critical nicety, 
the meaning of words in the most difficult of an- 
cient and dead Janguages,— to be conversant with 
the history, sacred and profane, of all ages,—to 
form to himself a coherent and philosophical sys- 
tem of truth,—to be able to exhibit it with logical 
clearness, and to render it attractive by the orna- 
ments of rhetoric and the graces of elocution,— 
these are certainly no light or common attain- 
ments; yet they should be the aim of every prea- 
cher. But this is not all. The pastor should know 
what is far more difficult—men and manners, and 
the human heart. He should be able to mingle 
with the lowest, without diminishing his dignity— 
and with the highest, without loss of self-respect. 
He should possess easy and engaging manners, 
that he may win men to virtue; and should him- 
self, in all things, set them the high example of 
the practice which he inculcates. He should !abor 
unremittingly for their best good, and should seize 
every occasion for impressing truth and awaken- 
ing to duty. He should constantly remember, 
that the most momentous results may depend on 
his teaching and his life, and give himself soul 
and body, mind and strength, to one great object. 

Is all this an easy matter! On the contrary, 
the conscientious minister lives a life of labor, 
anxiety and trial. ‘The case of conscience is for 
him to resolve. The quarrels of neighbors are 
not seldom for him to settle. The widow and or- 
phan come to him for advice. The sick are to be 
visited and prayed with. The dead are to be bu- 








to be led by the hand in the way of peace. The 
old are to be encouraged and strengthened in their 
descent into the dark valley. What is more try- 
ing still, efforts are to be made to convert the infi- 
del, and to reclaim the profligate. Let not the 
reader imagine, that the writer of these brief 
sketches supposes himself ever to have come up 
to this standard. But such is what ought to be 
done; such is what must be done, as far as we 
are able. Such should be our standard, and the 
object of our diligent effort. And these may serve 
to remove, in some minds, the most erroneous im- 
pression, that the work of the ministry, rightly 
pursued, is an easy and indolent one. One or two 
sermons a week, is indeed no great matter. But 
this is a small part of the labors of a parish cler- 
gyman. 

My first parish was in one of those beautiful 
and secluded country places, so common in the 
South. Approached by winding roads of sand, so 
little trodden as to remain smooth and hard,—bor- 
dered by trees, the luxuriant growth of a warm 
climate,—by hedge-rows and climbing vines, and 
the prickly-pear,—passing among rich plantations 
of cotton and corn, which spread until the eye 
reached the ocean,—the church itself an humble 
structure, but overshadowed by magnificent old 
oaks, and surrounded by the graves of the dead, 
presented an object on which the eye could rest 
for the hundredth time with delight. One thing 
only diminished the pleasure of the view. The 
church-yard itself, though used long before the 
Revolution, and containing the ashes of several 
generations, appeared never to have been enclosed. 
Cattle, horses and swine, could roam at pleasure 
over the graves of thedead. The general apathy 
on this subject at the South, is astonishing. A 
small subscription of money or labor from each 
parishioner, would put a permanent enclosure 
round the graves of the departed, and defend them 
from the unhallowed foot. Why is it not always 
done? Simply because, from habits of segregated 
individuality, we learn to do nothing in concert. 

With this exception, St. Anne’s church was in 
a most lovely situation. Far from any public road, 
it rarely attracted the eye of the stranger; but the 
painter or the poet would have treasured its im- 
age in his “heart of hearts,” and recurred often 
in memory to that lonely house for the worship of 
the Most High. 

A small congregation of planters and their fa- 
milies and servants, here became my attentive 
hearers, and attached friends. There is some- 
thing peculiarly endearing in the pastoral rela- 
tion. The pastor is gladly received as a friend 
in every house. He is consulted in the difficulties 
of his flock, and made the confidant of their joys 
and sorrows. He receives the infant to that most 
interesting rite of baptism. He trains up the 
young by fatherly advice, and catechisms and 


ried, and the mourners consoled. The young are| hymns. He unites the youth and his timid and 
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blushing bride in the bonds of matrimony. He 
consoles the unfortunate, and visits and prays over 
the sick, and commits “earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,’* the last mortal remains to 
that resting place, where they are to await the 
trump of the arch-angel. A mutual and endear- 
ing attachment naturally grows up between him 
and his parishioners; and this is greatly heighten- 
ed by the exercise of kind offices on their part. 
The devotee of the chase makes the parson a 
sharer in his venison. When his own resources 
are nearly exhausted, and he is anxiously looking 
about for the wherewithal to supply his table, a 
turkey, or a pair of ducks, or a quarter of lamb, 
comes in from some kind neighbor. Thus, the 
one ministering in spiritual things, the other in 
temporal, the bonds of mutual affection are great- 
ly strengthened. 

As for me, I cannot look back upon this quiet 
little congregation, without great interest. In ill 
health, and often in the deepest dejection, I labor- 
ed earnestly for their good, and I had my reward. 
One old lady I may mention in particular. Tall, 
erect, of a masculine undérstanding, she had been 
remarkable for great and judicious activity; but 
she was now more than ninety years of age. Her 
eye of fire had long been dimmed, and its light 
was now extinguished. Her hearing was so near- 
ly gone, that it was with great difficulty the in- 
mates of the house could make her understand 
even a few words. ‘Thus cut off from occupation, 
her mind preyed upon itself. She became suspi- 
cious, querulous; and when disease gradually 
gained upon her, she passed into a second child- 
hood. In this situation, I was sent for to visit her. 
Fortunately, [had studied that important part of 
elocution, the making one’s-self heard under any 
circumstances. I approached the bedside of the 
blind and deaf old lady,—an object well calcula- 
ted to excite my commisseration. The consola- 
tions of piety had been her support in former 
years, but now her memory was gone, and with 
it all hope and elasticity of mind. I took her hand, 
but she knew me not. I brought my face close 
to her ear, and with a voice scarcely raised above 
the tone of ordinary conversation, spoke slowly 
and distinctly, separating every syllable clearly 
from each other. Her countenance instantly 
brightened up with pleasure. She exclaimed with 
delight, “I hear every word.” I read to her some 
of the psalms applicable to sickness and old age, 
and commented on the promises to those, who will 
put their trust inGod. The tears trickled down 
her furrowed cheeks, and she poured out her gra- 
titude in words of warmth and force. This scene 
was often repeated, and always with the same ef- 
fect. The moment my voice was heard, her que- 
rulousness, now become habitual, was forgotten. 
The imbecility of age disappeared. Memory and 
judgment were, for the time, recovered. The hap- 
piness of long past years, returned like a flood 














upon her soul. But this was not long to last. Na- 
ture was wearing out. She had already lived far 
beyond the usual lot of man. At length, she qui- 
etly breathed her last. I performed over her the 
last sad service, and her remains were deposited 
under an oak of twice her own age, which over- 
shadowed a great part of our little grave-yard. 


TO HENRIETTA. 


Tuy orb of blue, thy orb of blue, 

Peeping the drooping eye-lash through, 
How mild—how pure, its beam! 

The bright intelligence, that keeps 

A living watch, yet dream-like sleeps, 
Like star beneath the stream. 


Thy golden hair, thy golden hair, 
How, clust’ring, o’er thy white neck bare, 
Its sunny ringlets flow; 
Or how they, dallying with the breeze, 
Like love with pleasant memories, 
Play wanton round thy brow. 


Thy dimpled cheek, thy dimpled cheek, 

How does the warm flush o’er it break, 
Like summer’s silent glow; 

Or hues, which at the twilight’s hour, 

The sun, from his Hesperian bower, 
Sheds o’er the spotless snow. 


Thy dewy lip, thy dewy lip, 

That tempts the very bee to sip, 
The breathing fragrance there ; 
How sweeter far than Paphian rose, 
Or any flower that sweetly blows, 

To bless the morning air. 


Thy form of grace, thy form of grace, 
How truly did a Fairy trace 
Its outline in her shadow; 
Such ne’er before companion’d Love, 
O’er Lesbian steep, thro’ Delian grove, 
Or o’er Aonian meadow. 


Maiden, so beautiful thou art, 
To earth, a shrine for poet’s heart, 
I feel that thou wert given; 
And fear alone, lest while I sing, 
Some zephyr soft, with scented wing, 
May waft thee back to heaven. 


W. GarpDNER BLAacKwoop. 
Charleston, S.C. 





THE TEMPLE AT GINA. 


Minerva’s Shrine, 
With pillar’d marbles, that, above the sea, 
Wakes wonder but no worship. 
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56 A “Norther.” 


A “NORTHER.” 


Ir is well known to mariners, that the Gulf of 
Mexico, particularly in the latitudes of Vera Cruz 
and Tampico, is subject to gales of wind from the 
Northward, (technically called Northers,) which 
vary in their strength and duration. At times, 


they sweep the ocean’s surface with the velocity. |.speakable. 


of lightning, and without giving the mariner a |. 
moment’s warning, or time for preparation, they, 
knock his gallant bark on her beam ends, and con-. 
sign the hapless crew to a watery grave; then, 
like the cowardly, midnight assassin, pass swiftly 
from the scene of desolation, leaving not a solitaty 
vestige by which to trace their ruinous career. 
Again, the Northers give full warning of their ap- 
proach. The barometer falls suddenly to an 
alarming degree. Presently, the sun, as if ashamed 
to give countenance to the approaching horrors, 
retires from the scene, and covering his retreat 
with some vast, sable cloud, goes to enliven some 
other and more tranquil spot, with his joyous pre- 
sence. 

I will now transport the reader tothe deck of a 
gallant ship. It was about six bells, p. m., (three 
o’clock,) and my watch on the fore-castle. For, 
mark me, I was no youngster, fresh from mamma’s 
apron string; but an old reefer—for why? I had 
“doubled Cape Horn.” I had been off the pitch 
of that renowned Cape for weeks together, driven 
by stress of weather almost to the verge of the 
ice-bound regions of the Antarctic Circle; and had 
passed many a sleepless night, drenched with tor- | 
rents of rain, pelted by the pitiless hail, with hea- | 
ven’s thunderbolts alone to light up the blackness 
around. But,toreturn. We had left the port of 
Tampico about three hours previous, and the land 














his wife, the brother of his sisters, and the lover of 
his mistress. Scenes of former happiness, or for- 
mer misery, cause the heart to beat with pleasure, 
and the countenance to be irradiated with smiles; 
or, alas, too often, the brow to be contracted,—the 
tear to trickle unbidden down the rugged cheek, 
and the very soul to be harrowed with agony un- 
The scene had its due effect upon 
me, and I revelled in the luxury of the hour. 
Bracing myself against the forward swifter, 1 bent 
my eyes on the blue depths beneath, and was soon 
lost in reverie profound. 

The bell at length struck eight, (four o’clock.) 
I went aft, and hove the log. As I repo ted the 
rate of sailing to the lieutenant of the watch, our 
commander came forth from his cabin. Anxiety 
was depicted on his countenance, and I at once 
foreboded something wrong. But his was the soul 
of aman, and I knew that though danger might 
threaten in any form it listed, there was a spirit in 
his breast that would never quail before it. 

“There is a gale at hand,” was his remark to 
the officer of the watch; “and I think we are like- 
ly to have a dirty night of it. We must, however, 
keep as much canvas on the ship as she will bear, 
for you perceive we are on a lee-shore, and the 
day is drawing toa close. Have the officers call- 
ed, and the hands turned up to shorten sail.’’ At 
the sound of the boatswain’s call, up rose from 
their lethargy about two hundred souls; and ina 
second, every man was at his station. The first 
lieutenant assumed tiie trumpet,—the officers re- 
paired to their respective posts, and profound si- 
lence reigned. And now issued forth the clear 
and distinct orders of the first lieutenant, through 
the trumpet. At the command, the rigging be- 
came alive with the nimble topmen,—the light 
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was full in sight along our lee. It presented a | sails fluttered for a second in the breeze, and then 
scene totally devoid of interest. Naught but a | disappeared. Then the topsail yards came rattling 
low and barren coast; its regularity broken only | down their respective masts, and the surfaces of 


by occasional sand hills, and scarcely a vestige of | 
vegetation to be seen. But, turning the eye sea- 
ward, how beautifully was the view contrasted! 
The breeze was light, and ocean “lay wrapped in 
slumber, like an unweaned babe.” ‘The firma- 
ment presented a broad expanse of etherial blue; 
and in the southern horizon arose a squadron of 
chaste-like clouds, rivalling the driven snow in 
purity of appearance, which, moving majestically 
along, ever and anon assumed some new and fan- 
tastical form. Al] sail was spread to woo the em- 
braces of the gentle breeze, from the lofty royal 
to the wide-spread course. It was, in fact, one of 
those brief periods of tranquillity, which seamen 
so rarely experience in their hazardous career,— 
which affords them a respite from the duties of 
the ship, and allows the imagination to have full 
play. Then it is, that memory performs its office, 
and carries the mind back through a long vista of 
years, to scenes of by-gone days. Then it is, that 
the father thinks of his offspring, the husband of | 











their sails were quickly diminished by three snug 
reefs; and thus the speedy work went on, under 
the vigilant eye of discipline, until every prepara- 
tion had been made to meet the coming storm, 
that the skill of a seaman could suggest. How 
grateful it is to the feelings of both officers and 
men of a ship, at the approach of, or in the hour of 
danger, to know that they are commanded by one, 
on whose skill and good seamanship they can re- 
ly. ‘To be able to look with confidence to a coun- 
tenance, in whose firm and animated expression, 
they behold the index of a mind, rising in its ma- 
jesty to cope triumphantly with every peril. Such 
was thy nature—why should I keep back thy 
name—McCauley. 

But, in the brief space of time I have mention- 
ed, how changed was the scene around. The blue 
canopy was scarcely perceptible, amid a host of 
dark and ominous-looking clouds; and the sea had 
assumed the hue of molten lead. ‘To the north- 
ward, appeared a dense blackness, (occasionally 
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lit up by flashes of forked and vivid lightning,) 
which rapidly extended itself along the horizon, 
and increased in altitude. ‘The ship’s head was 
now got round to the eastward, and we awaited 
with feelings far from enviable, for the tempest to 
act its pleasure. Nordid we wait long. Onward 
it came with irresistible fury, driving the sea be- 
fore it in sheets of dazzling foam. It struck us 
full on the beam. ‘The gallant ship careened sul- 
lenly over, burying the lee guns under water; the 
sails bellied out their surfaces like the cheeks of 
a lusty bugler; the rigging stretched to its utmost 
power of tension, and the topmaste curved their 
lofty heads, and inclined towards the horizon. “Up 
with the helm, quarter-master,’”’ was the quick or- 
der from the quarter-deck. The wheel flew round, 
and obedient to the impulse the ship paid off, and 
gathered headway. She now dashed onwards 
with velocity, throwing the spray alofi in spark- 
ling columns, and drenching the decks with a 
flood of brine. The log was now hove, and the 
ship found to be running at the rate of twelve 
knots and a half the hour. 

The gale increased. The sun went down,— 
daylight gave way to darkness, and the flood gates 
of heaven were opened upon us. ‘The wind whis- 
tled fearfully through the cordage, and the ship 
labored heavily and groaned in every timber. At 
the fore-topmast head, appeared a ball of lumin- 
ous matter, which, to the superstitious and igno- 
rant mariner, has ever been a source of apprehen- 
sion; and the lightning playing in vivid flashes 
about the deck, served to shadow forth the coun- 
tenances of an awe-stricken and anxious crew. 

We all knew that the ship was heavily pressed 


by her canvass, and expected every minute to see | 

the sails split into ribbands, or the stout spars tum- | 
:' 

bled over the side; but we knew also that the land 


was close aboard; and to a true seaman, a grave 
in ocean’s depths is ever preferable to being 
thrown a mangied corse upon a foreign strand. 
Throughout that night the tempest raged with 
unmitigated fury. Noeye was closed in “slum- 
bers sweet’’—no “visions of happiness danced o’er 
the mind.” And yet, how much more enviable 
our lot, than that of many an ill found craft who 
felt its power. The spirit of the storm was abroad, 
but on us it howled and wreaked its wrath in vain. 
Staunch, compact, and true to her truck, our noble 
ship careered majestically on her course, bidding 
defiance to the rudest shocks, and spurning the 
billows from under her fore-foot, as doth the stout 
war-horse the dust from beneath his hoofs. Alas! 
for those who, weak or unprepared, received the 
blow that night of storm. Dismasted, knocked 
over, and perhaps sunk, without a moment allow- 
ed the brave hearts aboard, to offer up a prayer 
for mercy. 


Years, rolling on, of them no tidings bring, 
The wild waves still their mournful requiem sing. 


Morning at length came, and with it came a 
VOL. UL. 





change. The clouds broke up and dispersed, and 
the rain ceased. The gale abated its strength,— 
and the sun, bright harbinger of hope, occasion- 
| ally peeped forth from behind a cloud, as if half 
ashamed of his ill-timed desertion of the previous 
day. The return of daylight, after the trial we 
had undergone, had a visible effect in cheering 
our flagging spirits, and renovating our watch- 
| worn countenances. ‘The seastill tossed about in 
broken and agitated waves; but we felt that the 
strength of the gale was spent. 

Cheerily now rang the orders, and as cheerily 
replied the voices of the men, as with lightened 
hearts, and right good will, they hurried promptly 
tothe task of removing every token of the late 
blow, and again dressing their old favorite in her 
dashing holiday suit. 


By nine, a cloud of canvass again covered the 
ship, and we were wending our way merrily along; 
the past already half forgotten,—prepared ut any 
moment to “dare the battle” or to “brave the 
breeze.” 


ASK ME NO MORE FOR SONG.* 


Ask me no more for song, dear maid,— 
A mournful lyre like mine, 

That cannot now one heart persuade, 
Would do no grace to thine; 

The song that wins thy youthful ear, 
Should wear that spirit-tone, 

Which, born of Love’s own blessed sphere, 
Makes every sphere its own. 





Once, not in vain, thy lip that speaks, 
Had bid my numbers flow, 
While throbbing pulse, and burning cheeks, 
Had told what none should know; 
Had we but met in earlier days, 
Thou had’st not ask’d in vain, 
Nor I beneath thy beanty’s blaze, 
Refused to wegr its chain. 


LITERARY TASTE AND STYLE. 

I conceIve it to be the duty of the press at all 
times, and in all communities, to exercise a vigi- 
lant and unremitting censorship over the “current 
literature” of the day; to sustain and encourage 
whatever merits commendation; and, on the other 
hand,—adopting, in its fullest extent, the stern but 
oracular sentiment of the Syrian maximist—Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,—to point out, 
and, as occasion may require, to reprobate, every 
thing calculated to mislead the judgment, seduce 
the sensibilities, or pervert and vitiate the taste, 
of those whose minds are unformed, and who are 


* From Songs of the South---second series. Music composed 
and arranged by Max. Zuboff. 
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consequently possessed of no fixed standard, or 
criterion, within themselves, whereby to deter- 
mine as to the good or bad qualities of the intel- 
lectual viands that are served up to them,—selec- 
ting only the more wholesome and approved, and 
eschewing that which is pernicious. I speak in 
reference to the producers, not the consumers,— 
rather of the class of writers, than readers. Cus- 
tomers—to use a homely illustration—are not apt 
to be deceived, or injured in their interests, where 
those with whom they deal, act up to the princi- 
ples and precepts of probity and right reason,-- 
since, in all concerns, (aye, even those of a min- 
isterial Talleyrand, or Metternich,) honesty is, in 
the long run, the truest policy. In literature, then, 
there is nothing so much to be deprecated as 
false taste,—which is more prone to display itself 
in the use of figures of speech, illustrations, simil- 
itudes, &c.—all writings, in short, of a fanciful 
or imaginative caste, than in those of an opposite 
character,—in which embellishments of the kind 
are seldom resorted to; and in which, consequent- 
ly, there is rarely any departure from the rules of 
correct “keeping,” as it is technically termed. 

In the American States,—where they have 
much yet to learn, and where authorship—as a 
profession—has scarcely progressed beyond its 
rudiments,—it is the more incumbent upon them 
to keep a watchful eye upon the literary press, — 
to guard it against vulgar errors,—against the 
inroads, in short, of false taste. These remarks 
were suggested by the perusal of a passage in an 
American periodical of distinguished repute, and 
of unquestionable character and authority,—in 
which there occurs, however, a sample of this 
false taste, that can scarcely escape comment; 
and which occasioned me some surprise, aware, 
as I was, of the general ability, and marked cor- 
rectness in manner, no less than matter, which 
have acquired for the work in question such mer- 
ited consideration and success. I recollect to 
have met with a similar instance of bad taste, 
though of another kind, in one of the earlier num- 
bers of the same periodical,—it has since, how- 
ever, faded from my memory;—its place, together 
with that of many other far more agreeable re- 
miniscences, having been long since usurped by 
events and vicissitudes that have forestalled the 
future; and antedated that which is to most men 
the better half of life. 

The passage, nevertheless, to which I now re- 
fer, is part and parcel of an article on the ever- 
lasting “Waverly Novels,”—reviewed, I think, 
more than once too often,—where, in speaking of 
the book that has given its name to that endless 
series of fictions,—or, rather, of fact and fable, 
systematically confounded,—the Reviewer says,— 
“As soon as it gained a hearing, its success was 
complete; the gale of popular favor, which has not 
since changed, beat upon it in a perfect storm!”’ 
This reminds me of the story of the Roman virgin, 








who was crushed to death under the weight of 
her own jewels,—the anecdote, whether true or 
not, furnishes an appropriate parallel to this 
“storm,”’ which is represented as “beating” upon 
poor “Waverly!” It is matter for marvel how he 
escaped being foundered in the tempest! The 
association of ideas, in the above passage, is alto- 
gether ludicrous. We have all heard of propi- 
tious “gales,’’ indeed,—and some of us have not 
unfrequently enjoyed them,—if not upon the great 
ocean of life, at least upon the Atlantic,——but the 
idea of a propitious “storm,” is, | must own, en- 
tirely new to me. Such a sample of the incon- 
gruous, might have been pardonable in a school- 
boy “thesis,” but is wholly out of place in the pa- 
ges of a “Quarterly Review.” 

Touching the “Waverly Novels,” I cannot 
think them (with, perhaps, one or two exceptions,) 
destined to outlive their day and generation. The 
“Bride of Lammermoor” (or Lammermuir, which 
is it?) is a fine tragedy in prose, that must al- 
ways inspire a deep and touching interest in the 
mind of the reader, whether he be a native of the 
shores of the Danube, or of the Highland fast- 
nesses,—but, for the rest, there is no law of “en- 
tail,” that is likely to ensure their descent to pos- 
terity. 

There is another article in the same Review— 
“North-American”—which, though unworthy of 
comment in itself, challenges a passing word or 
two, on the score of the respectability of the work 
in which it has been suffered, so unaccountably, to 
find a place. I refer to the “Art of Preserving 
Beauty.” Whether what a Friseur might be 
pleased to say about the virtues of “Cologne wa- 
ter,” or the “incomparable oi! Macassar,’”’—as 
Lord Byron somewhere says, or sings.—should 
have beendeemed worthy of notice in the pages 
of a “Quarterly Review,” admits, I think, of a 
doubt,—but might it not have been made the 
theme of a sportive and polished essay, or jeu 
d’esprit? Instead of this, however, we actually 
have a half dozen pages, or more, explanative of 
the difference between physical beauty and mental 
qualities! Not all the genius of Madame de Staél, 
the Reviewer gravely informs us, could render 
her beautiful in the eyes even of the most ardent 
admirers of the productions of her pen; while, on 
the other hand, Madame Récamier, though not 
blest with wit or talent, bore away the palm of 
beauty from her celebrated contemporary and 
countrywoman ! 

I should really have looked upon this as a piece 
of pleasant badinage, but that it carries with it an 
air of downright seriousness, not to be mistaken. 
It only adds additional confirmation to the fact, 
that the periodical literature of the United States, 
(in their “Quarterly” publications, at least,) be- 
trays a dearth of imagination, that is but imper- 
fectly atoned for in the scholarship, science and 
research, that undoubtedly characterise it. 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“Tt isof the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how Sooks demean themseives, as weil as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) dung sbarpest justice on them as malefactors’’— 

Wilton. 
: 





NORTON’S POEMS.* 


Tue scandal about the Hon. Mrs. Norton, which 
furnished the topic fora London season, has render- 
ed her much more famous than her poetry ever will. 
Indeed, we cannot see why this volume before us, 
should ever have arrived at the distinction of an 
American edition. Itis put forthin the best style of 
the Philadelphia press, on fine white paper, in a clear, 
large type, and is prefaced by a very pretty picture 
from the pencil of Sully. The American publishers 
have spared no pains in commending this volume to 
the eye ;—the poet fails, however, most completely, 
in rendering it acceptable to the mind of the reader. 
The verses are generally flatand common-place, and 
though perfectly prepared to understand the sort and 
source of commendation on the part of many of the 
English presses, in these days of puff and humbug, 
yet the unaccountable extravagance of eulogium, in 
reference to this lady’s writings, has taken us all 
aback; and were the fraud not sufiiciently obvious, 


would lead us todistrust all our customary standards | 


of judgment. Among her admirers, she is called 
the female Byron. Her verses are supposed by some 
to possess all the sombrous, startling excellencies of 
that passionate poet; and even the French critics— 
who may be forgiven for the grotesque fancy that 
Monsieur Lamartine is a genius also of this magni- 
ficent order—have gravely converted Mrs. Norton 
into a sort of Lady Harolde, and have found in her 
song all the characteristic traits and beauties which 
belonged to the mighty genius from whom her inspi- 
ration is said to have beendrawn. This sortof talk, 
led us, indeed, to a careful perusal of this volume. 
We had seen the fugitive verses of Mrs. Norton, at 
times, in the newspapers. They indicated precious 
little of that soul of fire, and sublime song, which 
was needed to justify this eulogium ;—being, in fact, 
very much on a level with the verses of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney—not so good, in truth—and others of the same 
order. This whole volume is of the same descrip- 
tion. The thoughts are common-place, and the ver- 
sification feeble. The only resemblance which it 


! 
“Once more, my harp! once more, altho’ I thought 
Never to wake thy silent strings again, 
A wandering dream thy gentle chords have wrought, 
And my sad heart, which long hath dwelt in pain, 
Soars, like a wild bird from a cypress bough, 
Into the poet’s heaven, and leaves dull grief below! 


And unto thee—the beautiful and pure— 
Whose lot is cast amid that busy world 
| Where only sluggish Dulness dwells secure, 
And Fancy’s generous wing is faintly furl’d; 
To thee—whose friendship kept its equal truth 
Thro’ the most dreary hour of my embitter’d youth— 


I dedicate the lay. Ah! never bard, 
In days when poverty was twin with song; 
Nor wandering harper, lonely and ill-starr’d, 
Cheer’d by some castle’s chief, and harbor’d long; 
Not Scott’s ‘Last Minstrel,’ in his trembling lays, 
Woke with a warmer heart the earnest meed of 
praise! 


For easy are the alms the rich man spares 
To sons of Genius, by misfortune bent, 
But thou gav’st me, what woman seldom dares, 
Belief—in spite of many a cold dissent— 
When, siandered and maligned, I stood apart, 
From those whose bounded power, hath wrung, not 
crushed, my heart. 


Then, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoff’d to see me feebly stem the tide; 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 
And some, who might have battled for my sake, 
Stood = doubt to see what turn ‘the world’ would 
take— 





Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 
Kind words, and holy wishes, and true tears; 
The loved, the near of kin, could do no more, 
Who chang’d not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 
And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant 
scorn.” 


Of course, we have no opinion on the subject of 
the crime alleged against the lady—the cruel crime 
of infidelity—the very last of female crimes, imply- 
ing, as it does, almost every other. Her account is 
with her conscience. If that acquits her, so do we. 
But, the very accusation is a blight that taints for- 
ever. Itis a dreadful misfortune to be so accused, 
if innocent. But the pangs of such a condition are 
such only as result from a human attachment to so- 
ciety, by which the penalties are inflicted, Happy 
still the sufferer, if accused wrongfully. Socrates, 
who was superior to society, derived his consolation 
from this source. When his friends wondered that he 
was doomed unjustly, he reproached them. ‘“‘Would 
you have me die guilty ?” was hisdemand. ‘Mele- 
tus and Anytus may (ill, but they cannot hurt me.” 





may be said to bear to the song of Byron, is in its 
tone, which is very generally that of complaint. It | 
is a prolonged whining, which may be natural | 
enough in her circumstances, betraying the disquiet | 
of the priestess, without any of herinspiration. Take 
a sample from her dedication. The subject is her 
wrongs and sufferings,—the person addressed is the 
Duchess of Sutherland, to whom the volume is in- 
scribed. 








* The Draam, and other Poems. By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 


It is thus that innocence, though defamed, denounced, 
destroyed, is yet possessed of securities which noth- 
ing can overthrow; and the superior mind lives and 
acts only, with reference to the superior tribunal. To 
that, and all that it promises, we leave Mrs. Norton. 
Our business is not now with her morals, but with 
her poetry. We confess, however, that we are not 
pleased that she has made her particular wrong so 
much the subject of her song; and from a perusal of 
the criminal trial, which that event produced, we 





Philadelphia: Carey & Hart—}341, 


cannot resist the conviction, that, though guiltless, 
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she was imprudent. She certainly failed in the pro- 
per circumspection of a wife,—though, in substantial 
matters, she may have committed no error. We are 
speaking now according to standards known and 
acknowledged in American society. We are con- 
scious that in London, women are permitted greater 
privileges. If the frequent misery which ensues from 
these privileges—the frequent divorce, accusation 
and retorti—and, finally, action for crim. con.—do not 
serve to show the superiority of our social regula- 
tions on this subject over the English, argument to 
the same effect, would be equally thrown away. We 
turn willingly from its discussion. 

We found it a tedious business to read through this 
volume. It has neither stimulating nor resting 
place. It is a dead level of thought and composi- 
tion ;—showing talent, unqguestionably,—a correct 
car, and a faculty for tolerably smooth versification ; 
but no genius—not an atom, not a spark. The muse 
of Mrs. Norton takes no flight. She never soars 
from ‘ions The heaven of invention does not attract 
her wing. Her strain reminds us of “the kettle’s 
faint undersong” of Wordsworth. The ideas are ve- 
ry few and unoriginal,—the fancies puerile and girl- 
ish, and a protracted vein of musing, which promi- 
ses to be endless, weakens and utterly discourages 
attention. The word which concludes one para- 
graph, is very apt to suggest the subject of another. 
If she speaks of the young in one verse, she apostro- 


phizes youth in thenext; anda line which concludes | 


with “flowers,” induces a reference to those which 
bloomed in Paradise, of which, ten to one, we are 
favored with a description, geographical, botanical 
and moral. 


There are four stories, or sketches, in this volume, 
viz: The Dream, the Creole Girl, Twilight and Des- 
tiny. The miscellaneous pieces are numerous. 
the latter we take the following specimen, which is 
quite a favorable one. 

THE AUTUMN WIND. 
Hush, moaning autumn wind! be still, be still! 

Thy grieving voice forbiddeth hearts to rest; 

We hear thee sweeping down the lonely hill, 
And mournful thoughts crowd o’er r the human 
breast. 
Why wilt thou haunt us, with thy voice unkind, 
Sadd’ning the earth 2 Hush, moaning autumn wind! 


Toss not the branching trees so wildly hich, 
Filling the forest with thy dreary sound 
Without ‘hy aid the hues of summer die, 
And the sear leaves fall seatter’d to the ground. 
Thou dost but hasten, needlessly unkind, 
The winter’s task, thou moaning autumn wind! 


Sweep not thro’ ocean’s caves with hollow roar, 
Driving our fair ships to some rock-bound strand! 
While the vex’ ‘d sea foams wrathful to the shore, 
The seaman’s wife looks shuddering from the land, 
And widew’d hearts for many a year shall find 
Death in thy voice, thou moaning autumn wind! 


Round our calm dwellings, when our hearths are 
gay, 
Roam not, oh howling Spirit of Despair! 
As tho’ thou wert a creature seeking prey, 
And where the land look’d richest, found it there. 





Of 








We am, enanah of memories unkind, 
Without thy voice, thou moaning autumn wind ! 


Thee the sad mourner lists, and turns to weep, 
In the blank silence of her lonely home; 
The sick man hears, and starts from broken sleep, 
And the night-wanderer sighs—compell’d to roam ; 
While the poor shiver, for /Aeir huts unkind 
Bar thee not out, thou searching autumn wind! 


Back to the barren hill and lonely glen! 

Here let the wandering of thy echoes cease; 
Sadly thou soundest to the hearts of men— 

Hush thy wild voice, and let the earth have peace ; 
Or, if no chain thy restless will can bind, 
Sw eep thro’ the desert, moaning autumn ‘wind! 


Our American magazines, which contain a great 
deal of such stuff, seldom publish any much more 
trifling than the following. 

THE TRYST. 
I went, alone, to the old familiar place 
Where we often met,— 
When the twilight sofien’d thy bright and radiant 
face, 
And the sun had set. 
All things around seem’d whispering of the past, 
With thine image blent— 
Even the changeful spray which the torrent cast 
As it downward went! 
I stood and gazed with a sad and heavy eye 
On the waterfall— 
And with a shouting voice of agony, 
On thy name did call! 
With a yearning hope, from my wrung and aching 
heart, 
I cail’d on thee— 
And the lonely echoes from the rocks above, 
They answer’d me! 
Glad and familiar as a household word 
Vas that cherish’d name— 
But in that grieving hour, faintly heard, 
"Twas not the same! 
Solemn and sad, with a distant, knelling cry, 
On my heart it fell— 
’Twasas if the word ‘W elcome’ had been answer’dby 
The word ‘FaREWELL!’ 





ITALY AND THE ITALIAN ISLANDS.” 

Tus is one of those happy selections contained in 
the Family Library, the publication of which, in our 
country, is likely to result in equal pleasure and 
benefit to the reader. These three small, cheap 
volumes, comprise an immense deal of learning and 
history relative to ancient as well as modern Italy, 
written in a bold, clear, comprehensive, and fre- 
quently eloquent manner, and so happily summed up, 
that we are spared the toil of rambling over fields 
and forests after isolated facts, in which we should 
be just as likely to glean weariness as knowledge. 
An introductory chapter, which marks the political 
and intellectual progress of the Italians from the 
beginning, and illustrates the principal features in 
the geography and external forms and landscapes of 
their country, we particularly commend to the reader 
as specimens of the style and structure of the work, 
and with a further view to the correction of certain 
false but asctemade ieppnetiuns touching Italian history 


*Ttaly and the Italian Islands. By Wm. Seching, Esq , 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Univ ersity of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 
New-York: Harper & EBrothers.—1842. 
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and the Italian character, we make the following 
selection from it: 


“We cannot but feel a lively sympathy in the fate 
of a nation which has done and suffered so much. 
We must therefore attempt to analyze, so far as our 
materials will allow us, the political institutions, the 
state of the Church, and of education, religion, and 
morality, the prevailing habits and eharacter, and 
every other element which may enable us to torm an 
accurate notion of the present condition of the Ita- 
lians, or to speculate on their future prospects. Many 
causes concur in obstructing the progress of suchan 
inquiry; but its interest rewards all exertions; and 
even imperfect results will be excused, where com- 
plete knowledge is so difficult of acquisition. No- 
thing should be considered as unworthy of notice 
which promises to throw even a transitory ray of 
light on the subject. The lowest of the people will 
be the class among whom our investigation will be 
most successful; and, from their deepest supersti- 
tions to their gayest diversions; from the kindest 
effusions of their warm-heartedness to their crimes 
and the punishment of them; from the legends and 
jests of their leisure to their labors in the cottage or 
the field, every new feature of which we can catcha 
glimpse will aid in filling up the picture. Even dry 
statistical details will here possess importance; and 
it will be desirable to trace as minutely as possible 
the results of productive industry, their effects on the 
condition of the various states into which the penin- 
sula is divided, and the commercial relations which 
connect the various sections of Italy with the transal- 

ine nations. ‘This last subject of inquiry is particu- 

arly interesting to us, from the close relations in 
trade which subsist between our country and that 
which we are examining. 

“It is the more necessary to attempt doing justice 
to the character of the modern Italians, because no 
0 in Europe are so liitle understood among us. 

f we hear the subject mentioned, it is for the purpose 
of contrasting modern degeneracy with ancient great- 
ness. There is truth even in our mistake. The 
melancholy song which the shepherds chant in the 
plains of Rome, tells us that the Eternal City is not 
what she was.* It is no less true that the national 
character is sadly changed; changed as much by the 
long absence of freedom as by the misgovernment 
of despotic rulers. Even if it be decreed that Italy 
shall not again arise from the dust, the guilt of her 
degradation will not on that account lie the less 
heavy on the heads of those who have been the in- 
struments of Heaven’s displeasure. But in our float- 
ing notions of Italian character, we grievously exag- 
gerate the extent of its deterioration. Our ignorance 
can alone account for the inaccuracy of our judg- 
ment; but several causes unite in creating the wrong 
impression. One of these is our Protestanism, and 
our consequent want of experience in the practical 
effects which are produced by the form of religion in 
Italy. Another cause is our dislike of absolutism in 
government, which tempts us to overcharge all its 
evils. We are stil farther misled by our own deeply- 
marked character and customs, which spring partly 
from our political condition, partly from our climate, 
and partly from our Teutonic blood; and which, un- 
less strong correctives are administered, disqualify 
us for fully comprehending the temper and habits of 
a nation deprived of freedom, descended from a 
southern race, and inhabiting a Mediterranean coun- 
try. According to the feeling which happens to rule 
at the moment, we charge the Italians in the mass 
with superstition, ignorance, indolence, voluptuous- 
ness, revengefulness, or dishonesty ; or, if our know- 
ledge be very small and our fancy very active, we 
combine all these features of different classes, times, 





*Roma! Roma! Roma! 


and provinces, into one monstrous caricature. The 
— heads of our accusation, like the general 
charge, have a little truth amid much error. This 
is not the place for details; but it is impossible to 
refrain from protesting at the outset against all unjust 
prejudices. The upper ranks of the community, the 
few who can be said to belong to the middle order, 
the working people in the towns, and the inhabitants 
of the rural districts, form four distinct classes, each 
of which has its own characteristics. Even the first 
three classes, though very far indeed from being 
stainless, are more like the same orders among our- 
selves than we are apt to believe; and the peasantry, 
a very noble race, have been grossly slandered.” 


The interesting summary and correct description 
comprised in the following passage from the same 
chapter, prompts us to its selection: 


“When we first tread the soil of Italy, the loveli- 
ness of the landscape absorbs our whole attention. 
Association, indeed, does much to strengthen the 
spell which the scenery throws over us; and the 
force of the attraction is greatly increased by the 
southern sky, with its balmy repose, its magical 
colouring, and its harmonious combinations of light 
and shadow. All the features of the picture, how- 
ever, are in themselves both novel and beautiful. 
The climate and its productions do not, it is true, 
unfold their full luxuriance till we reach Sicily; but 
to the native of Northern Europe, the face of the 
country is new from the very foot of the Alps. 

“Italy is divided by nature into two — dissimilar 
regions. The first is Lombardy, or Upper Italy, 
bounded, as we have seen, on the north by the Alps, 
and on the south by the Apennines. ‘l'his tract 
commences, on the north and west, among Alpine 
heights and glens, whose aspect is that of Switzer- 
land. The mountains then subside into broad 
meadow-plains, watered by large rivers, and crossed 
in every field by rows of poplars supporting vines; 
while the olive-groves on the lower eminences both 
of the Alpine and Apennine chains, and the scattered 
cypresses and pines, impart the first characteristic 
images of the Italian landscape. 

“Southward of the ridge of the Apennines is the 
second region, the strictly peninsular portion of Italy. 
On crossing the mountains which bound it on the 
north, we immediately lose the broad plains and full 
rivers of Lombardy. The Apennine accompanies 
us to the extremity of the peninsula, dividing it 
lengthwise, narrowing its flats, and forming deep 
hollows by the promontories which it everywhere 
sends out. The mountains, though in many districts 
lofty, are rounded in shape; and the undulating hills, 
which cluster about their sides, sink down into flat 
alluvial valleys, like the deserted beds of lakes. 
Woods sf olive-trees, not unlike in character to the 
birch, cover the rising grounds with their gray foli- 
age. ‘Towns and villages on the plains, or oftener 
perched like castles on the hills, peer out from amid 
vineyards, or clumps of the dark flat-topped pine, 
and the tall pillar-like cypress; and the most uncul- 
tivated and lonely of the vales are clothed with a 
picturesque and almost tropical prodigality, in the 
wild trees and shrubs, the broad leafy masses of the 
glossy ilex,the rich forms and colors of the arbutus, 
and the graceful outline of the fragrant myrtle. This 
aspect of the landscape, which prevails in Middle 
Italy, suffers some changes as we advance farther 
south. The date-palm is now seen in sheltered 
nooks; in some districts the orange and lemon groves 
give odor to the air; and the aloe and cactus grow 
wild upon the rocks. These features are caught in 
glimpses, even on the northern side of the Apennines; 
they are more and more frequent as we proceed 
towards Lower Italy, in which they are not indeed 





Roma non e piu come era prima! 
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assume prominence in the scene; and in Sicily the 
icture unites Oriental vegetation with that of the 
talian valleys. ‘The panorama of the low country, 
too, has everywhere a background in the mountains, 
among which, as we climb their sides, the wide 
woods of chestnut, intermingled with oak and beech, 
give way to the hardier species of the pine and other 
vigorous plants, and these to the green pastures 
which rise to the very summits of the Apennines. 
’The landscapes of Italy are excelled by those of 
Northern Europe in several respects, and most of all 
in extent and grandeur of forest scenery; but every 
defect is redeemed by the lucid atmosphere, the 
characteristic }uxuriance of the vegetation, the sin- 
gular beauty of form in hill and vale, and the bril- 
liant pictures of rural and even woodland loveliness 
which we discover in so many spots. 
“Italian scenery receives another charm from its 
buildings, which in themselves are singularly pic- 
turesque, and add much to the historical and poetical 


recollections they so often recall. Throughout the | 
whole country are scattered the architectural monv- | 


ments of the Romans, and in Lower Italy and Sicily 
many of the finest edifices of the Greeks, most of 
them now huge piles of ruins, with shrubs and weeds 
mantling their walls, and twining round their broken 
columns. The perfection of this species of land- 
scape is to be found in the tract which, solitary 
though within the walls of a modern city, is covered 
by the ruins of Ancient Rome. The Middle Ages 
have, in the rural districts, left scanty relics; a few 
dark towers, a very few castles on the hills, and in 
Middle Italy some of those villages, whose spacious 
mansions, falling into decay, attest the former wealth 
and the present poverty of the agricultural population. 
Over the whole peninsula, however, the churches, 
convents, and habitations which rise amid the vine- 
yards or olive-grounds are striking features in the 
scene. From the mean dwellings of the Lombar 
peasants, or the few comfortable homesteads of the 
farmers, to the thickly-crowded and neat houses of 
the Genoese and Tuscan valleys, and thence again 
to the ruinous and cheerless buildings of the south- 
ern provinces, all is characteristic. The most curi- 
ous fact is the almost total want of what we should 
call cottages. Scarcely anywhere do we discover 
habitations which might not be classed under one of 
two heads: wretched huts, fortunately rare, built 
perhaps of reeds and logs, and tall houses, bearing a 
resemblance to those in our small country towns, not 
unfrequently ruinous, and always inhabited by a 
remem which we should expect to find in far 

umbler dwellings. These facts receive their ex- 
planation from the history of the people. 

‘“‘We meet, in most districts, with comparatively 
few villas of the opulent classes, those which we do 
find being commonly grouped together in particular 
spots. The outline of their architecture, which we 
see successfully caught by many painters, is at once 
peculiar and beautiful. The long horizontal lines 
indicate the lingering influence of the ancient monu- 
ments; the flattened roofs, scarcely visible, and in 
Southern Italy quite level, contrast strongly with the 
buildings on the other side of the Alps; balconies 
and terraces open from the sides of the mansions; 
and above the whole rise one or more of those rec- 
tangular towers, which, solid in their lowest division, 
and ending at top in an open story, are covered with 
a low roof, supported by four square pillars or by an 
arcade. The monasteries, which crown so strikingly 
the brow of many eminences, have the general outline 
of the villas, but with less ornament, and a more 
gloomy aspect, derived from their fortress-like com- 
pactness, and their great extent of dead wall, pierced 
by a fewdiminutive windows. The interior of these 
edifices, forming ranges which enclose courts or 
cloisters, at once reminds us of the ancient domestic 


dwellings, and gives us the prototype of the aristo- 
cratic residences in the Italian towns: for no palazzo 
receives the name unless it has its inner court, en- 
tered by a gate-way, and surrounded by the buildings 
which form the mansion. Architecture in the cities 
has all the features which distinguish it in the coun- 
try; and there are many towns which contain edi- 
fices of all ages, from the primeval fortifications of 
the Pelasgians to the villa of the nineteenth century. 


“The groups which animate the landscapes of Italy 
are as picturesque in their aspect as they are inter- 
esting in a more philosophical light. Amid many 
shades of difference, the people have in common the 
physiognomy and person of their ancestors and their 
southern climate; andthe dark, fiery eye and marked 
features of the Neapolitan fisherman, or the deep, 
rich complexion, the full, tall figure, and the noble, 
| classical profile of the Roman female of the western 
| suburbs, are only more distinctive instances of a 
| physical character, which has equally fine examples 





_elsewhere. The costumes of the peasantry complete 
the efiect which their figures, faces, air, and gestures 
produce on the minds of foreigners. [tis true that 
all the rustic dresses are not graceful, and that some 
are decidedly ugly; for no one can admire either the 
boots of the females in Eastern Lombardy, or the 
felt-hats which disfigure the beautiful countenances 
of the Tuscan women. in many provinces, how- 
ever, the attire of both sexes is remarkably pictur- 
esque: and the figures of the ecclesiastics are to us 
even more striking than those of the country people. 
The habit of the secular clergy, though distinguish- 
ing, is net by any means remarkable ; but the monks 
| and friars, with their shaven crowns and long cinc- 
| tured robes, lead the fancy back to the most anima- 

ting scenes of history and poetry. Modern Rome 
| owes its peculiarity of aspect in no small degree to 





| 


d| its multitude of monastic churchmen.” 


| 


| These extracts will afford our readers a fair idea 
of the manner of the writer, and of the promise of 
usefulness which his work contains. ‘The descrip- 
tion is very clear and forcible, and gives us quite a 
lively picture of the Italian landscape and people. 
The rest of the first volume “treats successively the 
history of the Roman republic and empire, the lite- 
rature, art and topography of those times, and the 
character and habits of the Heathen nation.” We 
suspect no other available work, does this so well or 
so comprehensively, as the present. The second 
volume concludes the history of the first period, and 
traces “the Christian antiquities of Italy till the fall 
of the Western empire.”—Then follows the thousand 
years, crowded with events, which intervene between 
this period and the close of the fifteenth century. 
The narrative is connected at each successive period, 
by a sketch of society and manners, so that the eras 
of change and progress are made familiar to the 
reader, and illustrative of the events recorded. The 
dark ages, the middle ages, the modern and the 
recent periods, are thus united by the moral annalist; 
and the history is brought down to the latest times 
and within close proximity to the present. We 
should like to make free extracts from the several 
chapters on Italian literature and art, in carrying 
out our purpose of affording to such of our readers 
as reside in the interior, the most interesting portions 
of works which they may not conveniently lay 
hands on; but we think it rather likely that this is 
one of those publications, the circulation of which 
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will be very extensive if not general. It should be. 
We fancy there is scarcely one of the series to which 
it belongs, which will better repay perusal, or reward 
study. 





CANNING’S POEMS. 


WE find on our table, an unseemly little volume 
of verse, from Greenfield, (Mass.) by Josiah D, Can- 
ning. The author evidently proposes to be consider- 
ed the New-England Burns, and strives hard, if mere 
imitation will suffice, to pluck some kindred laurels, 
with the rustic bard of Scotland, from the tree of 
fame. Wecannot say much for his success. Of 
his politics, we may speak with more confidence. 
He sees in its proper light, and resents like a man, if 
not like a poet, the malicious interference of his 
neighbors with the concerns of the South. Hear him 
on this subject. 


“Did Southern statesmen interfere, 
And meddle with our matters here, 
And wring for us the ill-timed tear? 

Believe it?--No! 
They held the bonds of union dear, 
As we should do. 


Have we so much the wiser grown, 
We cannot let the South alone ? 
But fight like dogs for some poor bone ? 
Pray, let her be! 
When she sees fit, as we have done, 
Her slaves she'll free. 


Has she no judgment or volition, 
That we should preach her abolition, 
Without regard to coalition? 

And paper scrawl— 
Men, women, infants, in petition--- 
Paupers and all? 


Petitioners! a word or two 
For each and every one of you! 
Men, does your judgment serve you true, 
Without a bias ? 
Most peaceful men I ever knew, 
Were truly pious. 


Ladies, I know you would do good 
In every way in which you could, 
And in the present case you would, 

But, pardon me! 
In order thus to do, you should 
More quiet be. 


Infants, the holy Scripture says, 
Love and mind your parents always; 
And if they ever bid you raise 
Your feeble voice 
To sanction what is all a maze, 
You have no choice! 


Ye self-made sons of poverty, 
I would in turn petition ye: 
Fret not yourselves at slavery 
Till ye are free! 
Something like inconsistency, 
It seems to me!” 


To this, he appends anote, which asserts that “not 
only men and women signed a late petition to Con- 
gress, but infants and town paupers!”—a fraud 


something on the same subject, from another poem, 
for the especial benefit of the ladies. 


“Mistaken souls, refrain from sighs, 
And wipe the tear-drops from your eyes! 
Wait till the negro on you cries 

For all this aid; 
Until that time, ’twere far more wise 
Were it delayed. 


And thus the matter seems to me: 
For you to fret at slavery, 
Is meddling in the first degree ; 
So pray forbear, 
And let the holy proverb be 


Your constant care. 


Ladies, you have my best respects! 
But, meddlers, of whatever sex, 
Let me beseech you do not vex 

On my account; 

It dries the social spring, and checks 

The very fount!” 

Of the class of people, busy in the practices which 
he denounces, he furnishes the following sensible 
conclusion : 

“But yet, with all the light we boast, 
Brother, believe me, there’s a host 
That darken yet New-England’s coast, 
Mad, groping, blind; 
They are not fools, and yet almost 
For fools design’d.” 

Whether they might not with more propriety be 
considered knaves, is another question ;—and yet, is 
not knavery the worst folly. Thinking well of Mr. 
Canning’s politics, however, must not be construed 
to imply any faith in his poetry, which, in the lan- 
guage of the famous peace officer of Messina, is 
“most tolerable and not to be endured.” 





M’CAINE ON SLAVERY.* 


WE take for granted that the people of the South 
are not only assured of the morals of slavery, but of 
its religious origin as an institution. The morals of 
slavery have been frequently shown in various recent 
publications. In the pamphlet before us, a very good 
idea may be obtained of its religious history. Mr. 
McCaine’s essay owes its origin to some recent im- 
pertinence, such as the South has been frequently 
subjected to, of late years, from our abolition neigh- 
bors of the North,—a gang of incendiaries, whose 
sires and grand-sires, sold us a commodity, which 
the sons now declare we had no right to buy; and, 
accordingly, no right to keep. They do not offer, 
however, to refund the money which they got for this 
commodity, to which they owe the best part of what 
is prosperous in their own condition, and wholesome 
in their institutions. We do not regard it as so im- 
portant to prove the divine origin of slavery, and its 
beneficial character, as to prove to our Northern 
neighbors, that we can resent impertinence. Our 
simple task is to resist the effort at dictation, which 
their puritan tendencies will always prompt them to 
make, in their dealings with every other people. Our 
account, in all moral matters, is with a different tri- 


* Slavery defended from Scripture, against the attacks of the 
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bunal. We owe nothing to them,—nothing to their 
public opinion,—and shall in this, as in all other 
respects, refer to standards, not only equally vener- 
able from age with theirs, but as, we think, infinitely 
more elevated, infinitely purer, and certainly far less 
distinguished by selfishness. To those who might 
have religious doubts on the propriety of slavery, 
arising from the clamorous perseverance of (so call- 
ed) religious men, this pamphlet of Mr. McCaine 
will be of use. He has well accumulated and thrown 
together the scriptural authorities, which are equally 
numerous and incontestible. 





DICKSON’S ORATION.* 


AmonG the modern amenities which distinguish 
the community of Letters, none is more grateful to 
the social sense, than the custom which begins to 
prevail in Literary Societies of drawing their ora- 
tors from distant sections of country. The practice, 
besides being grateful to humanity, is productive of 
numerous advantages to literature and art. It ex- 
tends the acquaintance of communities, one with 
another,—awakens new interests among men,—pro- 
motes the feeling of brotherhood,—entwines the char- 
ities, and tends greatly to the overthrow of all such 
prejudices of place, which arise from our ignorance 
of our neighbors. Werejoicein these manifestations 
of a liberal reason, and cordially commend the prac- 
tice referred to, to a more general adoption. The 
orator, at the late Commencement of Yale College, 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, was Professor 
Samuel Henry Dickson, of Charleston. We, who 
know of old the graces of the Professor’s elocution, 
were not disappointed in the result. His subject was 
the question,—scarcely a question, by the way,— 
whether the pursuit of knowledge leads to happi- 
ness,—and he has given us, with his usual felicity of 
expression, a fluent accumulation of all the varieties 
of claim which art and science and religion—all the 
fruit of knowledge—puts in to establish the asser- 
tion, that human happiness is derivable only from 
her resources. The difficulty is to get a definition 
of happiness,—a difficulty of which the orator seems 
to be conscious in that which he has given us. So 
much of this definition depends upon one’s individu- 
al feelings—just like taste—-upon the mood in which 
he has risen that morning—enjoyed his toast and 
tankard,—that it very commonly eludes the analyst, 
and his speculations accordingly degenerate into 
subtleties, and end in a sophism. We may take for 
granted that this of Professor Dickson is about as 
nigh the mark as any; and yet, we shall all ask, 
again and again, until doomsday—what is happi- 
ness? We shall be nigher the thing itself, by never 
bothering ourselves about the question. 

This oration, we may say in brief, exhibits read- 
ing and reflection, a boldness of inquiry, and a keen- 
ness of research, which do not often appear in such 





“An Oration delivered at New-Haven, before the Phi Beta 


Kappa Society, August 17, 1842, by 8. Henry Dickson, M. D.— 
New- Haven--- 1842. 





performances. It is written with great fluency, tho’ 
it occurred to us occasionally, while reading, to run 
our pencil through a passage, here and there, which 
we noted for incompactness and slovenliness of exe- 
cution. The performance, though we should scarce- 
ly suspect this from the general smoothness of its 
flow, was, no doubt, a hurried one. If we have any 
one fault of any importance to find with it, it is in 
the choice of subject, which, traversing so many to- 
pics—all more or less tributary tothe leading idea— 
distracts the attention, and impairs the general effect 
of the production as a whole. The chief charm of 
the performance is in its tasteful analysis of the de- 
pendent subjects,—the happy comment—the pleas- 
ing reflection—the fastidious observance of the su- 
perior claims of the social nature, and a poetical in- 
vestment of coloring, the natural result of a well en- 
dowed mind, long associated with, and well prac- 
tised in, the modes of utterance common to the refin- 
ing arts. But, even after this exception, it fully sus- 
tains the author’s reputation. 


ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue Romantic Biography of the Age of Eliza- 
beth, giving, as the author’s title-page has it, sketch- 
es of life from the bye-ways of history, is a work of 
more profundity and research than its title promises. 
The subjects of biography are numerous and well 
handled. The author,—Wm. C. Taylor, LL. D.,— 
who, by the way, is the writer of an excellent histo- 
ry on the progress of society,—shows himself to be 
as much at home in the character of individuals, as, 
in the work referred to, he has proved himself to be 
in that of nations. He thoroughly sifts the authori- 
ties with which he deals,—seems to have divested 
himself of all bias, and makes as free with kings, 
princes and nobles, as if they were only every day 
sort of people. His analysis is very democratic. 
Fine shows do not blind him,—he is not to be gulled 
by smooth words, and he shows up his personages 
with the coolness of one who is neither too timid to 
grasp, nor too delicate to display, the frail character 
which forms his subject. The book will reward the 
examination of the inquiring reader. It will proba- 
bly, though very pleasant in its way, set all other 
parties asleep. 





SCOTT’S MISCELLANIES. 

Tuese three neat volumes, from the press of Carey 
& Hart, forms the first complete collection of the 
miscellaneous prose writings of Walter Scott, which 
has ever been made in this country. Of their con- 
tents, we have not space to speak in this place. We 
must reserve to ourselves a day of more leisure, and 
a page less likely to be crowded. One thing, how- 
ever, may be said. No portion of the writings of 
this great master, more completely displays the 
strong healthfulness, the vigorous and sane equanim- 
ity, the excellent sense, the picturesque taste, and 
the romantic intensity of Walter Scott’s mind, than 
the criticisms in which he deals with the minds of oth- 
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ers. Here we have a display of those standards of 
judgment, by which he himself wrought out his own 
fictions. Here are his philosophies, his fancies, his 
ideals,—the moulds of his own choice forms,—the 
elements of his sweet, and wild, and wondrous crea- 
tions. The lover of those works by the same hand, 
should not be without these, as so many commenta- 
ries upon their principles,—as so many illustrations 
of the creative mind of their author. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


WE have the second Bulletin of the proceedings 
of the National Institute for the promotion of sci- 
ence, at Washington—a thick and interesting pamph- 
let, of 200 pages. It contains several valuable com- 
munications, on various subjects of research and in- 
dustry. From the interesting paper on ‘‘Motril Cot- 
ton,” we had marked some extracts, as well as from 
the Zoological article of Professor Brown, and oth- 
ers, the publication of which we must defer to a fu- 
ture issue. This institution promises well. Seated 
at Washington, it has the most various advantages; 
and kept free from politics, and maintained in the 
present spirit, there can be no doubt of its perma- 
nence, and the valuable aid which it will bring to 
the cause of American letters and science. 





MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

Tuoveu scarcely agreeable to the general plan of 
our publication, we give place to the remarks which 
follow, from a lady of whom report speaks highly, in 
recognition of the great importance of the subject of 
which she writes. Wethink that some very great 
mistakes exist in our country, on the subject of edu- 
cation. There are conceits to put down, and errors 
to eradicate,—nay, bad customs in teaching, to de- 
nounce,—which must one day form the topic for our 
most earnest criticism, and upon which we must em- 
ploy some of our most masculine writers. Of the 
present paper, we can only say that the lady thinks 
sensibly, and expresses herself with grace and clear- 
ness. But does nota vital error lie in her confoun- 
ding amusements with parties? Why, for our own 
part, we regard amusements as the greatest of all 
the essentials of morality, and know no part of a 
young person’s education in which so much good 
may be done, as through the medium of his amuse- 
ments. We shall try to show, in future papers, that 
we owe more evil to the imprudent discouraging of 
amusements, than to all the dram-shops, gaming- 
houses and brothels in Christendom. Indeed, we 
shall endeavor to prove, as we believe, that these 
very haunts of sin and suffering have grown into ex- 
istence, quite as much as the substitutes of denied 
amusements, as from any other cause. 


To the Editor of the Magnolia: 

Sir,— Will you permit one who feels a lively in- 
terest in the cause of Female Education, to offer for 
publication in your next number, the subjoined ad- 
VOL. II. 








dress, from the pen of Miss Mary Bates, the lady 
who has charge of the Seminary at Pendleton, 8. C., 
which I think one of the best institutions in the Sou- 
thern States. The report was read at the close of 
the annual examination last year, and all who then 
heard it, will, I have no doubt, be pleased to meet 
with it again. To those who did not, it may present 
some views well worthy of consideration. Miss 
Bates is a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bates, formerly 
President of Middlebury College. 
November, 1842. 8. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We cannot allow this occasion to pass, without 
an expression of gratitude to the friends of this insti- 
tution, for the continued interest which is expressed 
in its welfare. It is, indeed, cheering, to feel that 
our efforts are appreciated, and that the best energies 
of our spirits are not expended for the insensible and 
ungrateful. 

After our last anniversary, we were long separa- 
ted from our pupils, and most truly do we rejoice 
that we have been again permitted to return to our 
sphere of effort, and resume our delightful duties. 
Delightful they are, indeed, to the teacher who loves 
her school. ‘True, there is labor, responsibility, anx- 
iety, and even depressing disappointment, mingling 
with the rewards, and pleasures, and glowing hopes, 
ofthe teacher. True, if devoted to the improvement 
of others, her own studies must in a measure be laid 
aside, and she must leave unexplored the literature 
of the day. ‘True, in guiding more feeble ones to the 
Temple of Science, she must leave the shaded retreat 
and the flowery paths, blooming in varied beauty, 
and rich in infinite variety, while she retraces her 
steps again and again, and sometimes wearies with 
the repetition; yet there are flowers springing beside 
the teacher’s way-worn path. When she “looks on 
to what mind may be,” she tires not. Many regard 
with compassion the teacher; but they who do this, 
know not the thrill of pleasure—the emotions of de- 
light, which are her’s, at each development of intel- 
lectual and moral worth, in the minds she loves and 
watches. “A living fount of mental gladness spar- 
kles in the heart.” ‘“Blest is the teacher’s lot!”— 
We ask not your compassion, but we do ask the aid 
and co-operation of all who are sincerely interested 
in the cause to which we have given ourselves. 

In this section of the country, we have some difli- 
culties of a peculiar nature, with which to contend. 
While we rejoice that we have been enabled to ac- 
complish so much, yet we regret, in many cases, the 
disappointment of our hopes. The early age at 
which many scholars are taken from school, ere the 
mind has reached maturity, is a source of deep re- 
gret to those who feel the value of a systematic 
course of education. In regard to this, public senti- 
ment has, at the North, within a few years, effected 
a favorable change; and the daughters of New Eng- 
land are now reaping its benefits, while the equally 
gifted children of the South are too often interrupted 
in the early stages of education, and thrust into so- 
ciety, long before they are qualified to adorn it. To 
one who loves her countrywomen, and to one who 
calls the South, as well as the North, her country, 
this is a discouraging and painful circumstanee. 

Very deeply have we suffered in the estimation of 
Europeans; and the contempt which is lavished on 
American women by foreign travellers, could be bet- 
ter borne were it undeserved. At anage when Eng- 
lish girls are in school, American children are grow- 
ing old in society. Miss Sedgwick, after speaking 
of the refined and polished English circles, says, “It 
is not strange that Europeans should imagine, when 
visiting in American parties, that they were invited 
to nursery balls!” May we not hope, that the ex- 
periments and improvements that are now making 
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in Female Education, will pass through the whole 
extent of our beloved land, from North to South, from 
East to West. Let it no longer be said, that the school 
room is robbed to fill the drawing-room, and that 
American society is composed of pert children—half 
educated girls. Let not the European traveller say 
with truth, that he finds in our country neither the 
wit nor l’esprit of the brilliant French woman, nor 
the polish and elegance of the refined English lady, 
nor the erudition and acquirements of the daughters 
of Germany. Soon may the characteristic excel- 
lence of each be combined in the women of our own 
America! A recent foreign writer, speaking of 
American women, after commending their moral 
character, adds, “they have no love for literature— 
no enthusiasm in its pursuits.” Do we not acknow- 
ledge our national inferiority, by our devotion to a 
foreigner, whether she comes in the garb of a dan- 
cing woman, or with pen in hand to note our faults 
and foibles ? 

To elevate the character of our countrywomen, 
must be an object near to the heart of every philan- 
thropist and true-hearted American. In order that 
this should be accomplished, a systematic course of 
education must be attempted. Efforts, however en- 
ergetic, made by pupils for a few years, and these 
before the mind attains its strength, will not produce 
the results desired. Certain faculties of the mind, 
are like latent germs in the Botanical world, which 
time and patient culture alone develope. There are 
studies, most important both in regard to intellectual 
and moral discipline, from which very few young 
pupils, however brilliant, can derive full advantage. 
Those subjects which lie altogether in the region of 
thought,—which admit of no demonstrative evi- 
dence,—which treat of things invisible,—cannot be 
well understood and enjoyed, without much discip- 
line and maturity of intellect. Many illustrations of 
this truth might be adduced, but time allows us to 
state only one example. The gifted Buckminster, 
who was graduated at Harvard College, at the age 
of sixteen, excelled in classical and belles-lettres stu- 
dies, but his mind, rarely endowed, and of so high an 
order, was not, at the age of sixteen, sufficiently de- 
veloped to attain excellence in metaphysical science. 

Not only do we desire that our pupils should be 
permitted to extend to a later period their school 
education, but earnestly do we wish, that their undi- 
vided attention should be given, while with us, to 
school duties. We would not abridge the pleasures 
of those under our care, but careful consideration 
has confirmed the opinion, that our scholars are hap- 
py just in proportion to their improvement. No scho- 
lar in this school, who possesses sensibility, enjoys 
peace and happiness, unless she resolutely and with 
untiring diligence, gives herself with her whole heart 
and soul to her duties. 

Our friends have sometimes asked, why our scho- 
lars were so fond of school, when they were required 
to devote so much time to their studies. The an- 
swer is contained in the question,—they are happy 
because they are conscious of improvement—happy 
in the approbation of their teachers—happy in over- 
coming difficulties. Their ingenuous spirits rejoice 
even iu the midst of a course which might, to some, 
appear painful and irkscme. ‘Truly, the perform- 
ance of every duty brings its own sweet reward. 
Every circumstance which has a tendency to divert 
the mind, and interrupt the course of rigorous and 
constant application, diminishes the happiness and 
self-respect of the pupil. 

Far be it from us to “spread a raven’s wing,” to 
shade the pathway of the bright beings entrusted to 
our care. In departing from the course of many 
others, we do not believe that we diminish the hap- 
piness of our pupils. It is, indeed, a source of regret, 
that we cannot conscientiously comply with all the 





requests of the friends whom we regard, but we think 
by so doing we should not promote the present en- 
joyment, nor the best interests of those whose well- 
being lies very near our hearts. Were we to intro- 
duce amusements, as they are commonly called, in- 
to our school, and allow our pupils frequent parties, 
it is believed that they would be incompatible with 
their present improvement and happiness, and that 
their tempers, hearts and minds must suffer. It is 
sometimes said that a different course from the one 
we approve, will give to our pupils confidence and 
ease of manner. It were better to sacrifice every 
exterior grace, than to incur the danger of tarnish- 
ing the spirit’s lustre. Where is the votary of plea- 
sure to be found, who unites in her character sensi- 
bility, disinterestedness, and ennobling and exalting 
virtue. In vain the call is made for generosity, for 
devoted love, for persevering goodness,—silent and 
forever mute are the deep tones of the heart. How 
often does a love for admiration, a restless desire for 
amusement, destroy the moral and intellectual char- 
acter; and Pleasure’s devotee is before us, like the 
marble statue, cold, soulless, inanimate,—the temple 
without the divinity. No glowing fires kindle into 
life the lambent flames of genius, and the immortal 
nature answers not to the spirit’s stirring call. It 
were better that every motion were awkward, and 
that the mind were stored with the beautiful and good, 
than that every step exhibited the grace of an Elssler, 
in connection with a being soulless and heartless. 

Allow the inquiry to be here made, if motions and 
manners are not too often used as synonimous terms, 
and also if good manners can exist without a culti- 
vated mind? What will give the ease and self-pos- 
Session so essential to fine manners, as the con- 
sciousness of power to actand speak with propriety, 
in connection with the unaffected humility and self- 
renunciation which ever accompanies an enlarged 
mind and benevolent heart. These are a passport 
among the good and truly great, in all societies and 
in every clime. Conventional rules and fashionable 
airs vary with the caprice of the fitful goddess. In 
vain her worshippers seek to follow her; she eludes 
them, and ever and anon assumes varying forms. 
The fashionable airs of to-day—the bow, the twist, 
the skip, and other contortions—may be to-morrow 
as absurd as the extravagant customs of the orien- 
tals. One who is ever thinking of self,—who is stu- 
dying effect, cannot be at ease. It is said of Miss 
Edgeworth, that the charm of her manners consists 
in the absence of manner. 

How often is the heart saddened by observing the 
effects of artificial life, and factitious maxims, on the 
youthful character. Earnestness and truthfulness 
vanish, in the presence of affectation and imitation. 
The transparency of character which gives to child- 
hood its winning grace, and imparts the charm of 
freshness to every season of life, is too often destroy- 
ed by the murky atmosphere of the artificial world. 
Originality of character is gone,— the affections par- 
alysed, and insipidity sits on the brow where genius 
once promised to enthrone itself. 

We will not weary you by dwelling on the conse- 
quences of an early exposure of the unsophisticated 
mind, to the evils which abound in promiscuous so- 
ciety. But we do ask the aid and support of the 
friends of this institution, in sustaining us in our ef- 
forts to elevate the standard of female education. 
Relying on the past, we ask it of you with confidence. 

But to our pupils—our younger and dearer friends 
—we turn with even more confiding hope. Toge- 
ther we have passed from one science to another, 
and from the fairest field within our vision, we have 
been permitted to cull the flowers, and gather the 
gems of literature. Together we have traced the 
wisdom and benevolence of Deity, as exhibited in 
the works of his creation ;—and can you, my beloved 
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friends, turn from these pursuits, to give your hearts 
to those things which perish with the using? Let | 
me address youin the words of one of our text-books, | 
‘‘Remember the grandeur of thy prospects, the lofti- | 
ness of thy hopes, and study to think and act as be- 
comes a being, who shall associate with the highest 
created intelligences in the universe ;—be engaged 
in the most exalted employments, and stand near the 
throne of the God of nature.” 

We trust the past year has not been an unprofita- 
ble one to you; and thus publicly we award you our 
approbation. Among your present number, and 
among those who have gone out from us, are some 
who seldom, if ever, could have been charged with 
an act or word of passion, selfishness, or pride. By 
their undeviating course of rectitude, and by their 
devotion to the culture of heart and mind, they have 
won the respect and love of their teachers. Wher- 
ever such pupils are, our hearts go out after them; 
and with prophetic vision, we see them “acting well 
their parts” in every situation in life—adorned with 
every virtue which can ennoble our frail humanity. 

To you all, dear pupils, the best wishes of our 
hearts are given. May you be equal to any fortune. | 
May prosperity and adversity be alike blessings to | 
you. When caressed by flattering friends, let not | 
your hearts be lifted up in vanity; and in adversity, 
jet not your hope and courage fail, but so endure 
suffering, that every submissive, chastened tear, may 
be found a pearl set in your diadem for immortality. 
“Look not mournfully into the past; it comes not 
back again. Wasely improve the present, it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future,” with a heart 
attuned to any fate. ‘“Woman’s lot is on you,” but 
weep not, for glorious hopes and immortal destinies 
are yours. Created a little lower than the angels, 
you form a link in the “golden, everlasting chain,” 
of intelligences. Remember the silent, solemn spi- 
rit-land which lies before you. Listen not to the 
voice of pleasure, when in silver strains, like the 
music of the Syren, she beckons you away from the 
path of improvement and duty. Like the Eastern 
vampire, who soothes his victim to the deepest, 
sweetest sleep, she lulls only to destroy. 

Let your way be onward to perfection, and may 
the culture you have received in these academic 
shades, prepare you for fairer fields, where, away 
from earth’s S warring winds and stormy clouds, trans- 
planted by the “rivers of life,” nurtured by the angel 
band, may you flourish in immortal beauty and 
perennial bloom. 








PRINTING VERSUS ARCHITECTURE. 

A FRieND has drawn our attention to a highly 
fanciful and brilliant chapter contained in Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated romances of Notre Dame de Paris. 
This chapter, which is the second of the fifth book 
of that story, has not before made its appearance in 
an English dress. That which follows, we owe to 
the same friend who drew our attention to its charac- 
ter. Of the original work, we have, we believe, two 
tolerable English versions—one of them, if we rightly 
recollect, from the pen of Miss Landon. In neither 
of them did this chapter occur, an omission which 
may be ascribed to the fact that it did not appear in 
the first edition of the original, and though written, 
(as we have M. Hugo’s assurance,) at the same time 
with the rest of the work, was only interpolated in 
the narrative after successive editions had rendered 
the story famous. It is also equally probable that 
the English translator, in the exercise of that Pro- 





crustes-privilege, which such persons sometimes 





assume, deeming it foreign to the actual progress of 


| the romance—merely philosophical, and not tending 
'in anywise to the denowément, lopt it away as an 


impertinent excrescence. Such, indeed, the author 
himself seems to have considered might be the deci- 
sion of the critic upon it, as, in no other way can we 
account for the strange resolve, which, after it was 
written, and evidently with a hand of great necé 
and care, which spared no labor—as a portion of the 
whole—should:still have withheld it from publication 
with the rest. Yet, that such was the case we have 
the author’s very positive asservations. 

This chapter, as we have said already, is a very 
fanciful and brilliant one. It is eloquently written, 
with all the glow of the poet, all the enthusiasm of 
one who feels his idea, gorgeous and stately, and 
with much that is merely specious and captivating, 
contains much that is solid and philosophical. The 


| leading idea is evidently a favorite one with the 


author, but we are not so sure that stripped of some 
| of the disguises of its rhetoric, it will not lose some 
of its seeming originality. The reader, however, 
will judge of this for himself. We deem it proper 
to preface the extract by a passage of the scene 
which precedes it, and of the dialogue by which it is 
educed. This occurs at the close of the first chapter 
ot the fifth book. The parties to the dialogue are 
Claude Frollo, archdeaeon of Notre Dame, Jacques 
Coicter, physician to the king, and the king himself, 
(Louis XI.,) who is introduced to the archbishop 
under the name and title of Gossip (compere,) 
Tourangeau. The scene is the apartment of the 
archdeacon, from the window of which the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame is visible. The subject of the 
conversation is alchemy. 


‘Can it be, reverend sir,’ said Tourangeau, ‘that 
ascholar so learned as you are, should have no faith 
in science Y 

‘No!’ said the arch-deacon, grasping Tourangeau’s 
arm, while a ray of enthusiasm flashed from his cold, 
dull eye, ‘I do not deny science. I have not so long 
crawled about the innumerable by-waysof the cavern 
without perceiving at the end of the obscure gallery, 
a light—a flame—something—the reflection, doubt- 
less, of the dazzling central ‘laboratory in which the 
patient and the wise have surprised God at work.’ 

‘What science, then,’ said Tourangeau, ‘do you 
esteem as true and certain? 

‘Alchemy.’ 

‘Great God, Don Claude!’ cried Coictier. ‘Alchemy 
is true without doubt, but why blaspheme astrology 
and medicine ? 

‘Your human knowledge is a mere nothing! 
your knowledge of heaven, nothing!’ said the arch- 
deacon. 

‘You attach mighty importance to Epidaurus and 
the Chaldeans,’ replied the physician, sneering. 

‘Hear me, master Jacques—I say this in good 
faith, i am not physician to the king; his majesty 
has not given me the gardens of Dedalus for an ob- 
servatory. Be notangry,but hearme. What truth 
have you obtained, I do not say from medicine—a 
thing beneath my contempt! but from astrology? 
Tell me truly, what are the virtues of the vertical 
fonstrephedon, or the happy influences of the ziruph 
and zephirod numbers ?” 

will you deny,’ said Coictier, ‘the sympathetic 


force of the clavicle? or that the cabalistic is thence 
derived 3 
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‘All error! master Jacques—none of your formu- 
laries tend to anything real. Alchemy has its dis- 
coveries. These are tacts which cannot be contro- 
verted :—That ice, enclosed for a thousand years in 
the earth, is transformed into rock crystal—that lead 
is the prime source of all metals ;—tfor gold is not a 
metal—gold is light—lead wants but four periods of 
two hundred years each, to pass, successively, from 
the state of lead to that of red arsenic; from red 
arsenic totin; from tin tosilver. These are facts! 
But to believe in the clavicle, in the full line, and in 
the stars, is as absurd as to believe with the inhabi- 
tants of Cathay, that the loriot is changed into a 
mole, and grains of corn into fish!’ 

‘I have studied the hermetic art,’ cried Coictier, 
‘and affirm—’ 

The fiery archdeacon did not permit him to 
finish.—‘‘And I too have studied medicine, astrology 
and the hermetic art. Here only is truth! (so saying, 
he took from a trunk a phial containing the powder 
of projection.) Here only is light; what is Hippo- 
crates, but a dream !—Urania a delusion !—Hermes 
alone is thought !—Gold is the sun!—To make gold 
isto be equaltoGod! This onlyis science! Ihave 
studied all that is known of medicine and astrology, 
and I tell you they are bare and void.—The hu- 
man body is enveloped in darkness !—the stars are 
shrouded in obscurity !’ 

And he sank back in his fanteuil into an attitude 
of mighty inspiration. Tourangeau looked at him 
in silence. Coictier tried to sneer; he shrugged his 
shoulders and whispered,—‘A madman ! 

‘And this wonderful secret,’ said Tourangeau sud- 
denly, ‘have you mastered it?—Have you made 
gold? 

‘If had,’ replied the archdeacon, slowly, like one 
deep in thought, ‘the king of France would be called 
Claude, not Louis.’ 

Tourangeau frowned. 

‘And yet,’ continued the archdeacon, appearing 
to answer only his own thoughts, ‘why should I 
condescend to the throne of France, when I might 
re-build the empire of the East?’ 

‘Oh, the poor fool !’ muttered Coictier. 

‘But, no,’ continued the archdeacon, soliloquizing, 
‘I am still crawling—I am still scratching my hands 
and knees on the rocks of the subterranean pathway. 
I have but a glimpse as yet. Ido not see clearly. I 
cannot read: Iam only spelling— 

‘And when you shall know how to read,’ said 
Tourangeau, ‘will you make gold ? 

‘Who doubts it?’ said the archdeacon. 

‘In that case,’ said Tourangeau, ‘our Lady knows 
that I stand in great need of money, and I should 
like to read in your books. But tell me, reverend 
master, is your science sinful, or unpleasant to our 
Lady ? 

‘Of whom am I archdeacon?’ replied the other 
proudly and coldly. 

‘True, true, my master. Will it please you to ini- 
tiate me ?—Will you let me spell with you ? 

Claude assumed the majestic and pontifical air of 
a Samuel.—‘Old man! more years than you may 
dare to hope for, are necessary for this mysterious 
science. Your head is grey. Science is powerful of 
itself to furrow the human face; she asks not the 
wrinkles caused by years. No one ever comes out of 
her caverns but with grey hairs: but he who enters 
must have his hair black. If, however, you truly 
desire, at your age, to submit to discipline, and to 
decipher the fearful alphabet of the philosopher, 
come to me, and I shall try to teach you. J shall not 
send you, a poor old man, to go visit the sepulchral 
chambers of the pyramids, nor the brick tower of 
Babylon, nor the immense sanctuary of the Indian 
temple of Eklinga. I have not seen the Chaldean 
masonry, nor the stone gates of the sepulchre of the 
kings of Israel. We must content ourselves with 











those fragments of the book of Hermes which we 
have here. I will explain to you the statue of St. 
Christopher, the symbol of the sower, and the two 
angels on the portal of the chapelle sainte,* the one of 
which has his hand on a vase, the other in a cloud.’ 

Here Jacques Coictier, whom the hasty replies of 
the archdeacon had unhorsed, got again on his sad- 
dle, and interrupted him with the triumphant tone of 
a scholar correcting another.—‘Erras amice Claudi.— 
The symbol is not the number. You mistake Or- 
pheus for Hermes—’ 

‘It is you who mistake,’ gravely replied the arch- 
deacon. ‘Dedalus is the foundation—Orpheus the 
wall—Hermes the building, the whole.—Come when 
you please,’ he continued, turning to Tourangeau, 
‘I will show you the parcels of gold remaining in the 
crucibles of Nicolas Flamel, and you shall compare 
it with the gold of William of Paris. I will teach 
you the secret virtues of the Greek word peristera. 
But, above all, | will make you read, one after the 
other, the marble letters of the alphabet, the granite 
pages of the book. We will go from the portal of 
Bishop William and of St. Jean le Rond to the 
chapelle sainte, then to the house of Nicolas Flamel, 
to his tomb, and to his two hospitals. Iwill teachyou 
to read the hieroglyphics which cover over the four 
large iron beams of the portal of the hospital St. 
Gervais. We shall then spell together the fagades 
ot St. Come, of St. Genevieve, of St. Martin, of 
St. Jacques de la Boucherie.’ 

The intelligent countenance of Tourangeau had, 
for some time, indicated that he had ceased to under- 
stand the archdeacon. He interrupted him :—‘Body 
of God! what then are your books ? 

‘There is one!’ said the archdeacon. 


And, opening the window of his dormitory, he” 


pointed to the immense church of Notre Dame, 
which presenting against a starry sky the black out- 
line of its towers, its stone walls and its huge rvof, 
looked like an enormous double-headed sphynx, 
seated in the midst of the city. 

The archdeacon looked in silence for some time 
at the yigantic edifice, and then sighing, and pointing 
with his right hand towards a printed book which 
lay open on the table, and with his left to the church, 
‘Alas!’ said he, ‘Tis will kill that? 

Coictier hastily took up the book.—‘Ha "’ said he, 
‘There is nothing so formidable here :-—Glossa in 
Epistolas D’ Pauli Norimberge. Antonius Koburger.-- 
1474. This is not new. It is by Pierre Lombard, 
the master of sentences. Is it because it is printed ?’ 

‘You have said it,’ answered Claude, who seemed 
absorbed in profound meditation, and stood, resting 
his fore-finger on the folio issued by the famous press 
of Nurembourg. He then added these mysterious 
words:—‘Alas! alas! what great events follow little 
causes!--A tooth destroys a mass!--the rat of the 
Nile kills the crocodile---the sword-fish destroys the 
whale---the Book will kill the Building ?" 

This long extract will properly prepare the mind 
of the reader for one still longer---the chapter to 
which we would draw his attention, and which now 
follows, under the title—‘‘ The Book will kill the Build- 
ing.” 

“Our readers will pardon us if we stop a while to 
inquire what could have been the idea which gave 
utterance to those enigmatic words of the arch- 
deacon :---This will destroy that; the Book will kill 
the Building. 

This thought, as we understand it, has two faces. 
It is first, a priest’s thought. It was the alarm of the 
priesthood before a new agent---printing. It was the 
apprehension and dazzling sensation of the man of 
the sanctuary before the luminous press of Guttem- 
berg. It was the pulpit and the manuscript, the spo- 





*In the Palais de Justice. A relic of St. Louis. 
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ken word and the written word, alarmed at the 
appearance ef the printed word. It was the ery of 
the prophet who hears already the buzzing swarm of 
emancipated humanity---who beholds faith sapped 
by the understanding---opinion upsetting creeds---the 
world shaking off RKome.---Prognostic of the philo- 
sopher who beholds human thought receiving wings 
from the press, escape from the power of its theo- 
cratic recipient. It signified that a new power was 
about to succeed to another power. It meant te say, 
the press will destroy the church! 

But beneath this thought, unquestionably the first 
and most obvious, there is in our opinien another, a 
corollary of the first, not su readily perceived, more 
easily controverted—a thought not of the priest only, 
but of the scholar and the artist. It was a presenti- 
ment, that human thought in changing the form was 
about also to change its mode of expression;—that 
the capital idea of each generation would no longer 
be written with the same matter and in the same 
fashion ;—that the book of stone, so solid and durable, 
was about to give way to the book of paper more 
solid and durable still. Under this construction, the 
vague sentence of the archdeacon had a second 
meaning ; it signified that one art was about to de- 
throne another art. It meantto say, Printing will 
destroy Architecture. 

In fact, from the beginning of the world down to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era inclusively, architecture was the great book 
of humanity; the principal mode of expression of 
man in his different degrees of developement either 
as to strength or intelligence. 

When the memory of the first races became over- 
charged; when the budget of traditions of the human 
family became too heavy and confused to be trusted 
to the keeping of the fleeting spoken word, and was 
in danger of being lost, it was transcribed on the soil 
in the manner most visible, most durable, and most 
natural. Each tradition was sealed under a monu- 
ment. 

The first monuments were simple blocks of stone, 
as Moses says, not touched by iron. Architecture 
began like writing; at first itwasan alphabet. They 
set up a stone and it became a letter, and each letter 
was a hieroglyphic ; and upon each hieroglyphic re- 
— agroup of ideas like a capitol upon a column. 

“hus wrote the earliest races, over the surface of the 
whole globe. The lifted stone of the Celts is found 
in Siberia, and in the wilds of America. 

They afterwards formed words. They laid stone 
upon stone---they coupled their granite syllables--- 
they attempted combinations. The Celtic dolmen 
and cromlect, the Etruscan twmulus, the Hebrew 
galgal, are all words---some, particularly the éwmu- 
lus, are proper names. Sometimes too, when they 
had much stone and a large field, they wrote a phrase. 
The immense pile of Carnac is an entire sentence. 

At last they made books. Traditions had given 
birth to symbols under which they were disappearing, 
like the trunk of the tree under its foliage. These 
symbols, in which humanity reposed her confidence, 
were increasing, multiplying, crossing each other, 
getting more and more complicated ; the first monu- 
ments were no longer sufficient to contain them ; 
they barely expressed the primitive tradition, like 
themselves, simple, naked, prostrate. The symbol 
wanted to bloom into the building. Architecture was 
developed with human thought; it became a giant 
with a hundred heads and a thousand arms, and 
fixed all this floating symbolism under a form visible, 
palpable, eternal. The pillar, which is a letter—the 
arcade, which is a syllable—the pyramid, which is 
a word, arranged together by the laws of geometry 
and of poetry, were grouped, combined, amalgama- 
ted, descended and ascended, until they had written, 
under the dictation of the general idea of an epoch, 








those wonderful books, which were also wonderful 
buildings: the pagoda of Eklinga, the rhamseion of 
Egypt, the temple of Solomon. 

The mother idea, the word, was not only at the 
foundation of all those buildings, but also in their 
form. ‘The temple of Solomon for example, was 
not merely the binding of the holy book; it was the 
holy book itself. On each of its concentric enclo- 
sures, the priests could read the word translated and 
manifest to their eyes; and they followed those trans- 
formations from sanctuary to sanctuary, until they 
seized it in its last tabernacle under its most concrete 
form, which was that also of architecture—the arch. 
Thus, the word was enclosed in the building, but its 
figure was also on its envelope, like the human figure 
on the winding sheet of a mummy. 

And not the form only of the buildings, but their 
sites also, revealed the thought which they represen- 
ted. According as the symbol to be expressed was 
pleasing or melancholy, Greece covered her moun- 
tains with temples harmonious to the eye—India 
excavated hers to carve in them those huge subter- 
ranean pagodas, supported by gigantic granite ele- 
phants. 

Thus during the first six thousand years of the 
world from the most immemorial pagoda of Hindos- 
tan to the cathedral of Cologne, architecture has 
been the great scripture of the human family. And 
this is so generally true, that not only every religious 
symbol, but likewise every human thought, has its 
page and its monument in this immense book. 

All civilization begins with theocracy and ends 
with democracy. This law of liberty and freedom 
succeeding to unity and fixed rule, is written in ar- 
chitecture. For, we insist upon it, it is not to be 
believed that masonry is mighty only in building the 
temple—in expressing the sacerdotal idea only—in 
transcribing in hieroglyphics on its stone pages the 
mysterious tables of the law alone. If this were so, 
as there happens in every society, a period when the 
sacred idea is used up and loses itself in the free 
idea, when the man throws off the priest, and phi- 
losophy gnaws the face of religion, architecture 
could not then re-produce that new condition of the 
human mind. Its leaves would be blank—void 
equally of end and beginning—a dismembered col- 
umn—a volume left unfinished. But no. 

Let us take, for example, the middle age, into 
which we see more clearly because we are nearer to 
it. During its first period whilst theocracy is organi- 
zing itself in Europe, and the vatican rallying and 
ranging ubout it, the elements of a Rome to be built 
on the ruins of a Rome which is crumbling, whilst 
Christianity is going about seeking in the wreck of 
ancient civilization all the stages of society, and 
with their ruins is re-building a new hierarchical 
universe, the key of whose arch is the priesthood, 
then we see rising from the sweepings of ancient 
Greek and Roman architecture, that mysterious 
Romanesque architecture, sister to the theocratical 
masonry of Egypt and of India---unalterable emblem 
of pure Catholicism---immutable hieroglyphic of pa- 
pal unity. The whole thought of that period is 
written in that sombre Romanesque style. We feel 
in it, in every page, authority, unity; the impenetra- 
ble, the absolute Gregory VII.---the priest everywhere, 
the man nowhere; the caste everywhere, the people 
nowhere. But a great popular movement, the cru- 
sades, came on—and every great popular movement, 
whatever be its cause or end, disengages the spirit of 
liberty. Novelties succeed. Now opens the stormy 
— of the Jacqueries, the Pragueries, and of the 

eagues. Authority totters; unity is cleft in twain. 
Feudality demands a share with theocracy, until the 
people, who will certainly come up, shall have come 
and demanded for its portion the lion’s share. The 
nobility pierces the priesthood, and the commons the 
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nobility. The political face of Europe is changed. 
So also is the face of her architecture changed. 
Like civilization, she has turned over a page, and 
the new spirit of the times finds her ready to write 
under its dictation. As the nations returned from 
the crusades with the spirit of liberty, so she brings 
with her the olive. ‘Then, whilst Rome is by degrees 
dismembering, Romanesque architeeture perishes. 
Hieroglyphics desert the cathedral and blazon the 
dungeon, an ill omen to feudality. The cathedral 
itself, that edifice hitherto so dogmatic, hencefor- 
ward invaded by the commonalty, by the commons, 
by liberty, escapes from the hands of the priest and 
falls into those ofthe artist. The latter builds it after 
his own plan; then farewell to mystery, to tradi- 
tion, to law. Now is the reign of fancy and caprice. 
Provided the priest has his throne and his altar, he 
can demand no more. The walls belong to the artist. 
The architectural book no longer belongs to the 
priesthood, to religion, to Rome; it belongs to the 
imagination, to poetry, to the people. Hence the 
rapid and innumerable transformations in that archi- 
tecture which flourished but three centuries, so stri- 
kingly contrasted with the stagnant immobility of 
the Romanesque architecture which had an exis- 
tence of six or seven centuries. Meanwhile, art 
marches with giant steps. Genius and originality 
perform the work which was formerly the province 
of the bishops. Each race writes its line on the 
book; it erases the old Ruman hieroglyphics from the 
frontispiece of the cathedral, and we barely perceive 
the dogma of the church pane here and there 
through the symbols which are substituted in its 
place. The religious body can with difficulty be 
guessed at through the popular drape We can 
hardly form an idea of the license which architects 
then used towards the church. These are the inter- 
woven capitals of monks and nuns shamefully cou- 

led together as in the Salle des Cheminées of the 

alais de Justice---the adventures of Noah, carved 
under the portal of Bourges---the bacchic monks with 
asses ears and glass in hand laughing in the face of 
a whole community on the lavado of the abbey of 
Bocherville. These existed atthat period, for thought 
written in stone, a privilege precisely analogous to 
our present liberty of the press. It was the liberty 
of architecture. 

This liberty goes very far. Sumetimes a portal, 
a fagade, a whole church, presents a symbolical 
sense absolutely foreign to the idea of worship---nay, 
even hostile tothe church. William of Paris, in the 
thirteenth century, and Nicolas Flamel in the fif- 
teenth, wrote some of those seditious pages. St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie was entirely an opposition 
church. 

It was thus only that thought was free; so, also, it 
was never entirely written out, exceptin those books 
which are called edifices. Had she been written in 
the manuscript form, she would have been burnt in 
the place of execution by the common executioner ; 
under the edifice form she was safe. Having this 
only means of seeing the light, she used it on all 
occasions. Hence the immense number of cathe- 
drals which covered Europe, a number so prodigious 
as to be almost incredible. All the material, all the 
intellectual forces of society converged toone point— 
architecture. Thus, under pretext of erecting church- 
es to God, art developed herself in magnificent pro- 

rtions. 

Then the poet became an architect. The genius 
of the masses, constrained under feudal tyranny as 
under a testudo of brazen bucklers, had issue onl 
through means of architecture, and its iliads took 
the form of cathedrals. All other arts obeyed and 
were subjected to the discipline of architecture. 
They became the operatives of the great work. 
The architect, the poet, the master, united in his 








person sculpture which chisselled his fagades, pain- 
ting which illuminated his glasses, music which gave 
movement to his bells, and breath to his organs: 
even poetry, properly so called, to be at all esteemed; 
was obliged to inch itself into the edifice under the 
form of hymns; the same part that was assigned to 
the tragedies of Eschylus in the priestly games of 
Greece, to the Genesis in Solomon’s temple. 

Thus down to the era of Guttemberg, architecture 
is the principal, the universal scripture. The gra- 
nite book begun by the East, continued by Greek 
and Roman antiquity, has had its last page written 
by the middle ages. Moreover, this phenomenon of 
a popular architecture succeeding to an architecture 
of caste which we have observed in the middle ages, 
is re-produced with every analogous movement in 
the human understanding at other great epochs of 
history. Thus to glance summarily over a law, 
which would demand volumes for its full develope- 
ment—in the East, the cradle of primitive times, 
after the pure Hindoo architecture, comes the archi- 
tecture of the Phenicians, the overflowing sea of 
Arabic architecture ; in the antiquity of the Cauca- 
sian race, after the Egyptian architecture of which 
the Etruscan style and Cyclopean monuments are 
only varieties, follows the Grecian architecture of 
which the Roman style is only a prolongation, sur- 
charged with the Carthaginian dome: in the Chris- 
tian era, the Gothic succeeds to the Romanesque 
architecture.---And in deciphering these three series, 
we shall find on each of the three elder sisters; that 
is, the Hindoo, Egyptian and Romanesque, the same 
symbols, viz. theocracy, caste, unity, dogma—God : 
and on the three younger sisters, the Phenician, 
Greek and Gothic styles, whatever may be the di- 
versity of form inherent to their nature, are also 
found the same signification, liberty, the people--- 
man. 

Be the ruling spirit Brahma, Mago or Pope, in the 
Hindoo, Egyptian or Romanesque masonry we al- 
ways feel the priest. It is not so with the architec- 
ture of the people. It is more rich, less holy. In the 
Phenician we feel the merchant; the republican in 
the Greek; the citizen in the Gothic. 

The general characteristics of all theocratical ar- 
chitecture, are immutability, a horror of progress, 
conservatism, the continual bending of all the forms 
of man and of nature to the incomprehensible capri- 
ces of symbol]. These are dark books which the ini- 
tiated only can decipher. Moreover, every form, 
even every enormity init, has a sense which renders 
it inviolable. Ask not of Hindoo, Egyptian or Ro- 
manesque masonry to reform its design, or improve 
its sculpture. All improvement is, to them, impiety. 
In those styles of architecture, it would seem as if 
the rigidity of dogma had imparted to the stone a se- 
cond petrifaction. The general characteristics of 
popular masonry, on the contrary, are variety, pro- 
gress, originality, opulence, perpetual motion. ‘They 
are quite enough detached from religion to attend to 
beauty, to cultivate it, to be continually correcting 
and improving their ornaments of sculpture and of 
arabesques. They belongtotheirage. There is al- 
ways about them something human, which is min- 
gled with the divine symbol. Hence, edifices pene- 
trable to every understanding, to every imagination, 
still symbolical, but like nature, easily understood. 
Between theocratic architecture and this, there is 
the difference between asacred and a profane tongue; 
between hieroglyphics and art; between Solomon 
and Phidias. 

If we recapitulate what we have very summarily 
indicated, neglecting proofs without number, and 
passing over a thousand objections, we are brought 
to this conclusion: that architecture was, until the 
fifteenth century, the principal register of humanity ; 
that down to that period, there has not been a com- 
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plex thought, which hasnot been erected into an edi- 
tice; that every popular, as well as every religious 
idea, has had its monument; that the human family 
has had no important thought, which it has not writ- 
ten in stone. And wherefore? Because every 
thought, whether religious or philosophical, is inter- 
ested in perpetuating itself; because the idea which 
has moved one generation would move others also, 
and leave its traces behind. Now what a precari- 
ous immortality is that of a manuscript! On the 
contrary, how solid, durable and resisting a book is 
the edifice! A Turk ora torch may sutiice to des- 
troy the written word. To demolish the constructed 
word, a social or terrestrial revolution is necessary. 
Barbarians have passed over the Colisseum; the De- 
luge possibly passed over the Pyramids. 

In the fifteenth century, every thing is changed. 
Human thought discovers a method of perpetuating 
itself, not only more durable and resisting than ar- 
chitecture, but also more simple and easy. Archi- 
tecture is dethroned. To the stone letters of Orpheus 
succeed the leaden letters of Guttemberg. 

‘The Book will destroy the Building.’ 

The invention of printing is the greatest event in 
history. Itis the mother revolution. Itis a complete 
change in humanity’s mode of expression; it is hu- 
man thought putting off one form and putting on 
another; itis the change of skin of that symbolical 
serpent which, ever since the time of Adam, repre- 
sents the understanding. 

Under the printed form, thought is more imperish- 
able than ever; it is volatile, unseizable, indestruc- 
tible; it joins itself to air. In the era of architecture 
it became a mountain, and took forcible possession 
of an age and of a place. Now, it scatters itself to 
the four winds, and occupies at the same time all the 
points of air and of space. 

In this form, we repeat, it is much more indelible. 
Formerly solid, it now becomes instinct with life. It 
passes from the durable to the immortal. A mass 
may be demolished, but how can ubiquity be extir- 
pated! Let a deluge come, the mountain will have 
sunk under the waves, while the birds are still flying 
in the air; and let but a single arch float over the 
surface of the cataclysm, they will take rest on it, 
will swim with it,—from it will watch the decrease 
of the waters; and the new world which will arise 
out of that chaos, will see hovering about it, winged 
and life-like, the written thoughts of the drowned 
world. 

And when we observe that this mode of expres- 
sion is not only the most conservative, but also the 
most simple, the most convenient, the most practica- 
ble to all; when we reflect that it draws no heavy 
baggage after it, puts in motion no lumbering appa- 
ratus,—when we compare thought, obliged to con- 
vert itself into an edifice, to set in motion four or 
five other arts, tons of gold, a mountain of stones, a 
forest of timber, a people of workmen,—when we 
compare it with thought become a printed book, 
which requires only a little paper, a little ink, and a 
re. we cannot be surprised that human intelligence 

as abandoned architecture for printing. Dig a canal 
below the level of a river’s bed, the water will soon 
desert its bed. 

Let us only observe how, since the date of the in- 
vention of the art of printing, architecture has dried 
up, withered and declined. We feel sensibly that 
the water is falling, the sap going away, the thought 
of the times and of the people alienated towards it. 
This alienation is nearly insensible in the fifteenth 
century ; the press is as yet too weak, and does little 
more than draw off from mighty architecture its su- 
perabundance of life. But from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the disease of architecture is visible; she is no 
longer the expression of the thought of society; she 
miserably becomes a classic art,—from Gallic, Eu- 





ropean and indigenous, she becomes Greek and Ro- 
man; from true and modern, pseudo-antique. It is 
this decline which we call the Revival. A magnifi- 
cent decline, however, it was; for the old Gothic ge- 
nius, that sun which is setting behind the gigantic 
press of Mentz, still continues to penetrate for some 
time, with its last rays, all that mongrel pile of Latin 
arcades and Corinthian colonnades. It is this setting 
sun which we have ignorantly mistaken for the dawn. 

From theinstant when architecture becomes mere- 
ly an art, like any other art,—so soon as she ceases 
to be the whole art, the tyrant art, she loses the ca- 
pacity of retaining the other arts. They are all 
emancipated; they break the yoke of the architect, 
and set up for themselves. Each gains by the di- 
vorce. Isolation increases every thing. Sculpture 
becomes statuary; imagery, painting; cannon, mu- 
sic. Like Alexander’s empire, which falls to pieces 
after his death, every province becomes a kingdom. 
Hence Raphael, Michael Angelo, Jean Goujon, Pa- 
lestrina—those shining lights of the brilliant six- 
teenth century. 

Simultaneously with the arts, thought every where 
emancipates herself. The heresiarchs of the middle 
ages had already made large notches in catholicism. 
The sixteenth century breaks the religious unity. 
Before printing, the Reformation would have been 
merely a schism; printing makes it a revolution. 
Without the press, heresy becomes enervated. Be 
it accidental or providential, Guttemberg was the 
precursor of Luther. 

Meanwhile, when the sun of the middle age is 
completely set; when Gothic genius is forever ex- 
tinguished from the horizon of art, architecture drags 
itself on, tarnished, discolored, effaced. The printed 
book, that worm which gnaws the edifice, is devour- 
ing her. She is stripped of her leaves; she has be- 
come emaciated; she is mean, poor, null. She is no 
longer a mode of expression; she does not even ex- 
press the remembrance of art in other times. Re- 
duced now to her own resources—abandoned by oth- 
er arts, because human thought has abandoned her, 
she calls in operatives in default of artists. The 
glorious stained glass of the middle ages, is succeed- 
ed by panes of glass. The stone-cutter succeeds to 
the sculptor. Farewell now to all sap, all originali- 
ty, all intelligence. Poor beggar of a work-shop, 
she drags herself on from copy to copy. Michael 
Angelo, who, in the sixteenth century, felt that she 
was perishing, conceived a last idea—an idea of 
despair. That Titan of art piled the Pantheon on 
the Parthenon, and made St. Peter’s at Rome. A 
great work, which deserved to remain unique !—the 
last originality of architecture !—the signature of a 
giant artist at the base of the colossal stone register 
which was closing up. After the death of Michael 
Angelo, how wretchedly does this miserable archi- 
tecture act, which survives only as a spectre and a 
shadow! She takes St. Peter’s of Rome, chalks it, 
and parodies it. It is arage; a pitiful one. Every 
age has its St. Peter’s ; every country.—London has 
her’s; St. Petersburg her’s; Paris several. Miser- 
able testament !—last dotage of a great, decrepid art, 
which is falling into infancy before it dies! 

If, instead of characteristic monuments like those 
which we have mentioned, we examine the general 
aspect of art, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, we perceive the same phenomena of decline 
and consumption. Since the time of Francis II. the 
sochttoctums! form of the building is more and more 
effaced, and the geometrical form becomes more and 
more salient, like the bony frame of a declining in- 
valid. The beautiful lines of art, give way to the 
cold and inexorable lines of geometry. An edifice 
is no longer a building; it is a polyedron. Archi- 
tecture still tortures herself to conceal this naked- 
ness. See the Greek inscribed upon the Roman 
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fronton, and vice versa. It is still the Pantheon upon 
the Parthenon—St. Peter’s of Rome. Look at the 
brick houses of Henri 1V. with stone corners, the 
Place Royale, the Place Dauphine. See the churches 
of Louis X11, heavy, squat, elliptic, thick, with a 
dome like a bump. Observe the Mazarine architec- 
ture, the wretched Italian pistachio of the Quatre 
Nations. Look at the palaces of Louis XIV., long 
courtier’s barracks, stiff, icy, tiresome. Finally, see 
Louis X V., with all the chickory and the vermicelli, 
and all the warts and fungi which disfigure that old, 
decaying, toothless, meretricious architecture. Art 
has nothing but skin on her bones. She is in the 
agony of death. 


Meanwhile, how does printing come on? All the 
life which is leaving architecture, comes to her. In 
proportion as architecture sinks, printing rises. That 
«apital of strength which human thought formerly 
expended on buildings, it now spends on books. So 
from the sixteenth century, the press enlarged to the 
level of declining architecture, grapples with and 
kills it. In the seventeenth century she 1s already 
mistress enough, triumphant enough, securely enough 
seated in the car of victory, to give to the world the 
reputation of a sreat literary age. In the eighteenth 
century, after long resting at the court of Louis XIV., 
She again takes up the old sword of Luther, arms 
Voltaire with it, and rushes tumultuously to the at- 
tack of that ancient Europe, whose architectural ex- 
pression she had already destroyed. At the comple- 
tion of the eighteenth century, she has completely 
destroyed every thing. In the nineteenth, she is 
ready to re-construct. 


Architecture is dead,—dead without hope of re- 
suscitation ;—killed by the printed book—killed be- 
cause it is less durable and more costly. Every ca- 
thedral costs a million. Imagine what a capital it 
would require to re-write the architectural book!—to 
scatter again over the soil thousands of edifices !—to 
recur back to those times when the number of mon- 
uments was so great, that, by the report of an eye- 
witness, “the world, in shaking herself, had cast off 
her old garments in order to put on a white garment 
of churches.” Erat enim ut si mundus ipse excutiendo 
semet, rejecta vetustate, candidam ecclesiarum vestem in- 
duerat. (Glaber Radulphus.) 


A book is so soon made, costs so little, and can go 
so far! It isnot surprising that all human thought 
should take that direction. We do not mean to say, 
that architecture will not in future have, now and 
then, a handsome monument,—an isolated master- 
piece. We may stillhave, from time to time, even 
under the reign of printing, a column, made perhaps 
by a whole army, of molten cannon,* as, under the 
reign of architecture, they had their Iliads and Ro- 
mances, the Mahabahrata and the Nibelungen, a 
collection of rhapsodies composed by a whole peo- 
ple, and cast intoa homogeneous whole. The great 
accident of an architect of genius might happen in 
the twentieth century, as that of a poetical genius 
like Dante in the thirteenth. But architecture will 
no longer be the social art, the collective, the ruling 
art. The great poem, the great work, the great buil- 
ding of humanity, will nolonger be built; it will be 
printed. 

And henceforth, if architecture should accidental- 
ly raise her head, she will no longer be the mistress 
art. She will follow the law of literature, which 
formerly followed hers. The respective positions of 
the two arts will be inverted. In the architectural 
age, poems, which were rare, resembled monuments. 
In India, Vyasa is tufted, strange, impenetrable— 
like a pagoda. In the Egyptian East, poetry, like 





* Colonne de la Place Vendome—so constructed 
in 1805. 





her buildings, is great and tranquil. In ancient 
Greece, it has beauty, serenity, calm. In Christian 
Europe, catholic majesty, popular simplicity; the 
rich and luxuriant vegetation of an age of » | Brome 
The Bible resembles the Pyramids; the Iliad, the 
Parthenon; Homer, Phidias. Dante, in the thir- 
teenth century, is the last Roman church; Shak- 
speare, in the sixteenth, the last Gothic cathedral. 


To recapitulate what we have said necessarily 
incompletely and abruptly, the human family has two 
books—two registers—two testaments— masonry and 

rinting; the stone Bible and the paper Bible. 

oubtless, when we contemplate these two Bibles, 
so widely open to time, we may regret the visible 
majesty of the granite scripture—those gigantic al- 
phabets formed of obelisks, of pillars, of colonnades ; 
those human mountains which cover the world and 
the past, from the Pyramid of Cheops to the Belfry 
of Strasbourgh. ‘The past must be read in these 
marble pages. We must admire the pages of the 
book of architecture, but we cannot deny the gran- 
deur of the monument which printing in its turn is 
taising. 

This edifice is colossal. It has been calculated, 
that if all the volumes which have issued from the 
press since Guttemberg, were piled on each other, 
they would fill the space between earth and the 
moon. But this is not the sort of grandeur to which 
we refer. The whole product of the press is an im- 
mense construction, based on the whole world,— on 
it humanity labors without ceasing, and its mon- 
strous head is lost in the profound gloamings of the 
future. It is the ant hill of intelligence; the hive to 
which all imaginations, those gilded bees, swarm. 
with their honey. The building has a thousand sto- 
ries. Within, the dark caverns of science find an 
issue on its stairs. Over its whole surface art wan- 
tons with her arabesques, her roses, her frets. In it, 
each individual work, however capricious and isola- 
ted it may seem, has its niche and its cornice. Har- 
mony results from the whole. From the cathedral 
of Shakspeare to the mosque of Byron, a thousand 
little belfries are huddled together, pell mell, on this 
vast Metropolitan of Universal Thought. On its 
base are written some ancient titles of humanity, 
which architecture did not register. On the left of 
the entrance is seated the old bas-relief, in white 
marble, of Homer; on the right, the polyglott Bible 
raises his seven heads; further on, stand the hydra of 
Romance, and some other mongrel forms, the Vedas 
and the Nibelungen. Still, the prodigious edifice 
remains unfinished. The press, that giant engine, 
which is unweariedly pumping out the whole intel- 
lectual sap of society, is incessantly vomiting forth 
fresh materials for its work. The whole human 
family is on the scaffolding: every mind is a mason. 
The humblest bores his hole or lays his stone. Res- 
tif de la Bretonne,* brings in his dorsetful of mortar. 
Every day a new story is raised. Besides the origi- 
nal and individual version of each writer, there are 
collective contingents. ‘The eighteenth century pro- 
duces the Encyclopedia—the Revolution gives birth 
to the Moniteur. Surely, here is a construction 
which increases and piles itself up without end ;— 
here, too, is a confusion of tongues; incessant acti- 
vity; indefatigable labor; furious rivalry of the 
whole humanrace; a refuge promised to intelligence 
against a new deluge; against a submersion by bar- 
barians. It is the second Tower of Babel of the hu- 
man family. 





* Restifde la Bretonne, published in 1776. “Le 
Pornographe, ou Idées d’un honnéte homme sur un 
projet de rézlement pour les posostituées, propre 4 
prévenir les malheurs qu’ occasionne le publicisme 
des femmes.” 








